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The  American  Free  Art  League  was  organized  at  a 
meeting  held  in  New  York  on  April  20,  1905. 

"The  object  of  this  League  is  to  secure  the  removal  of 
the  duties  from  all  works  of  art  which  have  an  educational 
value." — Constitution  and  By-Laws,  Article  II. 

The  fundamental  views  of  the  League  are  expressed  by 
President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  in  the 
following  statement :  — 

"A  tax  on  works  of  art  is  a  tax  on  the  education  and 
development  of  the  sense  of  beauty  and  of  the  enjoyment  of 
the  beautiful.  The  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  is  a  rich 
source  of  public  happiness,  and  the  ultimate  object  of  all 
government  is  to  promote  public  happiness.  Therefore,  a 
tax  on  works  of  art  violates  the  fundamental  principles  of 
a  democracy  which  believes  in  universal  education,  and  in 
all  other  means  of  increasing  mental  and  bodily  efficiency, 
and  the  resulting  public  and  individual  enjoyments." 

Besides  a  large  general  membership,  there  is  a  board 
of  directors,  about  500  in  number,  a  list  of  whom  accom- 
panies this  brief. 


THE  BRIEF  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  FREE  ART  LEAGUE 

Before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Nov.  28,  1908. 


THE  LEAGUE  ASKS  THAT  WORKS  OF  ART  BE 
PLACED  ON  THE  FREE  LIST. 

The  changes  proposed  which  are  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  leave  all  mechanical  and  chemical  art  pro- 
ductions dutiable,  while  all  works  of  art  done  by  hand 
and  antiquities  produced  prior  to  1850  are  placed  on  the 
free  list. 

1  "703  (a).  Works  of  art,   including  paintings  in 

2  oil,  mineral,  water,  or  other  colors,  pastels,  original 

3  drawings  and  sketches,  etchings   and  engravings, 

4  and  sculptures,  but  the  term  'sculptures'  as  herein 

5  used  shall  be  understood  to  include  only  profes- 

6  sional  productions  of  sculptors,  whether  round  or  in 

7  relief,  in  marble,  stone,  terra  cotta,  ivory,  wood,  or 

8  metal;  and  the  word  ' painting/  as  used  in  this  Act, 

9  shall  not  be  understood  to  include  such  as  are  made 

10  wholly  or  in  part  by  stenciling  or  other  mechanical 

11  process;  and  the  words  ' etchings'  and  'engravings/ 

12  as  used  in  this  Act,  shall  be  understood  to  include 

13  only  such  as  are  printed  by  hand  from  plates  or 

14  blocks  etched  or  engraved  with  hand  tools,  and  not 

15  such  as  are  printed  from  plates  or  blocks  etched  or 

16  engraved  by  photochemical  processes." 

17  "  703  (b).  Objects  of  art  of  ornamental  character 

18  or  educational  value  which  shall  have  been  produced 

19  at  any  period  prior  to  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 

20  fifty,  but  the  free  importation  of  such  objects  shall 
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21  be  subject  to  such  reasonable  regulations  as  to  proof 

22  of  antiquity  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 

23  prescribe." 

THE  ARGUMENTS  FOR  FREE  ART. 
THE  ART  ARGUMENT. 

I.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  encourage  the 
fine  arts  as  a  branch  of  education  as  well  as  commerce, 
trade,  manufactures,  and  agriculture. 

a.  The  encouragement  of  industries  is  more  important 
in  a  new  nation,  but,  when  they  have  been  firmly  estab- 
lished and  proper  protection  for  them  is  assured,  then  the 
government  should  provide  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
fine  arts. 

b.  The  art  of  a  nation  is  one  of  its  most  refining  influ- 
ences, and  becomes  in  time  its  most  enduring  monument 
and  the  highest  expression  of  its  civilization. 

c.  While  the  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  gigantic,  its  revenues  from  other  sources  are  ample 
without  resort  to  the  inconsiderable  return  from  a  virtual 
penalty  upon  the  introduction  of  works  of  art. 

II.  Ours  is  almost  the  only  civilized  nation  which  does 
not  affirmatively  lend  its  aid  to  the  promotion  of  the  fine 
arts. 

a.  The  following  governments  have  long  since  placed 
works  of  art  on  the  free  list:  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France,  Russia,  Italy,  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Portugal,  Greece,  Roumania,  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  Dominion  of  Canada,  Newfoundand,  the  South 
African  Customs  Union,  and  many  smaller  countries. 

Note. — Canada,  paintings  and  pastels  valued  at  not  less  than  $20 
each,  free.  Newfoundland,  the  work  of  artists  of  recognized  merit, 
free.  Italy,  statuary,  free.  Paintings,  etc.,  dutiable  only  on  the 
material  as  material,  regardless  of  the  art  value  of  the  object. 
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b.  Most  of  the  governments  of  Europe  have  Bureaus  of 
Fine  Arts  in  their  Departments  of  Education. 

c.  They  make  liberal  appropriations  from  the  public 
treasury  for  the  maintenance  of  art  museums  and  art 
schools  and  for  public  exhibitions  of  art. 

d.  They  regard  works  of  art  as  national  treasures,  whether 
owned  publicly  or  privately.  In  Italy  and  Spain  impor- 
tant works  of  art  in  private  galleries  are  catalogued  by 
the  government,  and  cannot  be  sold  or  exported  without 
the  permission  of  the  ministers  of  education. 

III.  The  highest  development  of  art  in  this  country  can 
only  be  attained  by  the  most  perfect  freedom  and  un- 
hampered exchange  of  ideas  between  the  artists  of  this 
country  and  of  other  countries. 

IV.  Art  is  not  indigenous,  but  the  art  of  one  country 
finds  its  inspiration  in  the  art  of  the  civilizations  which  have 
preceded  it.  Thus  Greek  art  felt  the  powerful  influence  of 
Assyria  and  Egypt;  Roman  art,  that  of  Greece  and  Etruria; 
French  art,  that  of  Italy;  Japanese  art,  that  of  China. 

a.  The  highest  development  of  art  in  this  country  can 
only  be  attained  through  the  fullest  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  the  past  and  the  unhampered  flow  of  ideas  from  other 
countries.  Having  no  art  traditions  of  its  own,  this  young 
nation  should  have  the  benefit  of  all  that  the  art  treasures 
of  the  Old  World  can  teach  or  suggest,  without  hindrance 
from  tariff  barriers. 

6.  A  governmental  policy  which,  through  the  removal 
of  such  barriers,  shall  encourage  the  free  admission  of 
works  of  art  to  this  country,  will  make  the  United  States 
a  much  more  beautiful  and  pleasant  place  to  live  in  for  all 
its  inhabitants. 

c.  It  is  the  superior  opportunities  of  seeing  great  works 
of  art  in  other  countries  which  makes  foreign  travel  so 
attractive  to  our  citizens.    The  art  treasures  of  the  National 


Gallery  of  London,  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  the  Royal  Art 
Museums  at  Berlin  and  Dresden,  the  Pitti  and  Uffizi 
Museums  in  Florence,  the  Vatican  Galleries  in  Rome,  and 
the  Hermitage  Gallery  in  St.  Petersburg,  are  magnets  con- 
stantly drawing  travellers  to  them. 

d.  With  the  inevitable  growth  of  public  and  private  art 
collections  in  this  country,  and  consequent  increase  of 
opportunities  of  viewing  them  through  permanent  and 
loan  exhibitions,  there  is  no  reason  why  every  important 
city  of  this  country  should  not  become  a  noted  art  centre 
and  point  of  popular  attraction. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  ARGUMENT. 

I.  A  proper  regard  for  the  advancement  of  the  country 
in  popular  education  makes  it  necessary  that  this  tax  on 
knowledge  and  good  taste  should  be  removed. 

a.  The  free  introduction  of  works  of  art  facilitates  not 
only  the  teaching  and  study  of  art  by  the  process  of  object- 
lessons,  but  also  the  teaching  of  history  and  the  record  of 
civilization. 

b.  The  greater  the  number  of  art  objects  there  are 
within  the  country,  either  in  private'  or  public  possession, 
the  easier  it  will  be  for  our  people  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  art  and  of  the  place  which  art  has  held  in  other  coun- 
tries and  other  eras. 

c.  The  study  of  drawing  or  art  is  a  recognized  essential 
of  a  common  school  education,  and  educators  are  agreed 
that  the  study  of  art  has  a  high  educational  value. 

Note— See  Professor  Paul  H.  Harms,  of  Harvard  University,  on 
"Educational  Values." 

d.  The  educators  of  the  country  are  a  unit  in  their  opin- 
ion that  works  of  art  should  be  free  of  import  duties. 

e.  Short  arguments  by  two  hundred  college  presidents 
in  favor  of  free  art  accompany  this  brief. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARGUMENT. 


L  Free  art,  through  education  in  axt,  will  add  greatly  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country  because  it  will  benefit  the  industries 
in  whose  products  form  and  design  play  an  important  part, 
such  as  dress  goods  of  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen,  jewelry, 
carpets,  furniture,  wall  papers,  pottery,  lace,  glass  and  china 
ware,  architectural  features  in  metal  and  stone  manu- 
factures, etc. 

a.  Free  art  is  the  complement  of  protection  with  respect 
to  such  industries,  and  is  absolutely  essential  to  enable 
them  to  compete  with  foreign  concerns  whose  governments 
have  adopted  the  policy  of  fostering  the  fine  arts. 

b.  European  countries  have  applied  art  education  to 
industry  with  such  persistence  that  it  has  produced  manu- 
factured articles  of  superior  design. 

c.  Such  a  policy  has  been  followed  for  so  many  genera- 
tions in  France  that  the  humblest  artisan  has  an  artistic 
taste  and  skill  which  gives  greatly  increased  value  to  his 
work. 

Mr.  Mason,  Consul-General  to  France,  in  his  1907  re- 
port, gives  the  following  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  France 
has  held  her  own  commercially,  notwithstanding  her  pov- 
erty of  coal  and  iron, — 

"And,  above  all,  the  instinct  of  artistic  taste  fostered 
and  developed  by  education  and  governmental  influence 
until  it  has  become  a  National  attribute." 

d.  Germany,  through  the  liberal  introduction  of  works 
of  Oriental  art  and  consequent  wide-spread  knowledge  of 
Eastern  taste  and  standards,  has  secured  and  held  an  enor- 
mous trade  in  Japan.  Nor  are  these  the  only  examples 
that  might  have  been  adduced. 

e.  Drawing  was  originally  introduced  in  the  common 
schools  of  America  on  the  petition  of  manufacturers  for  the 
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express  purpose  of  improving  the  manufactures  of  the 
country. 

Note. — See  petition  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  1869. 

/.  Free  art  will  help  to  secure,  through  enlarged  oppor- 
tunities for  art  education  by  object  study,  the  advantages 
to  artisans  and  artists  in  this  country  which  are  now  found 
in  a  superior  measure  in  countries  abroad. 

II.  Free  art  by  multiplying  the  art  objects  of  the  coun- 
try will  develop  an  artistic  taste  among  the  people,  which 
will  in  turn  create  a  demand  for  artistic  products,  and  so 
call  into  existence  new  domestic  industries  which  will  give 
employment  at  high  wages  to  skilled  laborers,  both  men 
and  women. 

THE  ARTISTS'  ARGUMENT. 

I.  Free  art  will  be  an  unquestionable  benefit  to  Amer- 
ican artists. 

a.  Through  art  education  it  will  create  an  appreciation 
of  art  which  will  result  in  an  increased  demand  for  the 
product  of  the  artists.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  as  a 
knowledge  of  art  has  grown  in  this  country  within  recent 
years,  the  intelligent  patronage  of  American  artists  has 
increased,  and  collections  composed  specially  of  the  works 
of  American  artists  have  grown  in  number  and  importance. 

b.  The  American  artists,  with  few  exceptions,  for  many 
years  have  favored  free  art. 

c.  Most  of  our  leading  artists  have  received  their  educa- 
tion in  Europe.  Free  art  will  help  to  make  this  practice 
unnecessary  by  developing  an  art  atmosphere  in  America 
which  will  provide  the  necessary  environment  for  the  growth 
of  the  artist. 

d.  Our  artists  have  been  warmly  welcomed  and  gener- 
ously treated  in  Europe.  Foreign  art  schools,  galleries,  and 
exhibitions,  including  the  French  Salon,  are  thrown  open 
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to  them  free  of  charge,  and  they  compete  on  equal  terms 
for  the  prizes  offered  by  foreign  governments.  These  privi- 
leges give  prestige  and  standing  in  the  art  world  to  our 
artists. 

e.  Our  American  painter,  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  says,  "  Amer- 
ican artists  and  their  work  are  so  liberally  received  and 
hospitably  treated  by  all  other  countries  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  chagrin  and  embarrassment  to  me  that  laws  are  made 
by  my  countrymen  which  keep  the  work  of  artists  of  other 
countries  out  of  the  United  States,  laws  which  hamper  our 
own  artists  and  benefit  nobody  else." 

/.  The  duty  prejudices  American  artists  in  the  eyes  of 
American  purchasers  by  adding  an  artificial  value  to  im- 
ported works  of  art. 

(].  Art  dealers  here,  seeing  the  advantages  certain  to 
accrue  not  only  from  the  more  liberal  importation  of 
foreign  works,  but  from  the  prospective  growth  of  interest 
in  art  generally,  are  largely  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the 
present  duty. 

h.  Short  arguments  for  free  art  by  250  artists  and  art 
dealers  accompany  this  brief. 


THE  MUSEUM  ARGUMENT. 

I.  The  educational  value  of  our  museums  is  inesti- 
mable. 

a.  About  16,000,000  people  have  visited  the  Metropolitan 
Art  Museum  of  New  York  since  1880. 

b.  The  number  of  visitors  in  a  few  of  our  museums  for 
the  year  1907  follows: — 

Metropolitan  Art  Museum,  New  York   800,763 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts   259,566 

Chicago  Art  Institute   661,204 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia  .  .  .  199,259 

Yale  Art  Museum,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  average  per  Sunday  .  1,115 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence   60,941 


Cooper  Union  Museum,  New  York    6,286 

Detroit  Museum  of  Art   150,000 

San  Francisco  Institute  of  Art,  before  destruction,  average  .  37,000 

St.  Louis  Museum   142,769 

Layton  Art  Gallery,  Milwaukee   28,568 

Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy   120,683 

National  Museum  (Museum  Building,  Smithsonian  Building), 

Washington,  D.C   363,698 

Corcoran  Gallery,  Washington,  D.C   177,624 

Cincinnati  Museum   55,180 


Note. — Most  of  the  museums  have  art  schools  in  connection  with 
them.  The  students  of  these  schools  and  of  other  art  schools  use  the 
museums,  and  are  given  permits  to  copy  the  paintings  and  other  art 
objects.    Other  artists  also  have  these  privileges. 

c.  Small  museums  are  springing  up  everywhere,  especially 
in  the  Central  West,  West,  and  South,  and  in  a  few  years  no 
important  community  will  be  without  one. 

II.  Free  art  will  contribute  very  greatly  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  growth  of  these  museums. 

a.  The  present  tariff  law  admits  free  only  works  of  art 
imported  directly  for  public  museums.  As  only  a  small 
part  of  their  accessions  are  obtained  in  this  way,  the  evident 
purpose  of  Congress  to  encourage  the  collection  of  art  for 
public  museums  is  not  attained. 

b.  The  most  effective  way  of  attaining  this  end  is  to  per- 
mit individuals  to  import  art  free,  because  the  public 
museums  depend  not  only  for  their  growth,  but  for  their 
very  existence,  upon  the  gifts,  bequests,  and  loans  of  indi- 
viduals. The  monthly  bulletin  of  any  museum  makes 
this  fact  very  evident.  Private  ownership  is  the  great 
reservoir  upon  which  they  depend  for  their  principal  supply. 

c.  Much  more  than  one-half  of  the  imported  art  in  our 
public  museums  have  been  acquired  by  the  gifts  or  loans 
of  private  collectors. 

1.  Four-fifths  of  the  foreign  collection  of  works  of  art 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  New  York 


have  been  thus  acquired.  The  imported  paintings  are 
valued  unofficially  at  $5,000,000.  Half  of  them  are  owned 
by  private  individuals  and  loaned  to  the  Museum.  Two 
million  dollars'  worth  of  paintings  have  been  given  to  the 
Museum  by  individuals.  Only  half  a  million  dollars7  worth 
was  purchased  by  or  came  directly  to  the  Museum. 

2.  One-half  of  the  collection  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  at 
Washington,  in  value,  was  presented  or  is  loaned  by  pri- 
vate individuals. 

3.  Of  the  139  foreign  paintings  owned  by  the  Boston  Art 
Museum  and  on  exhibition  at  a  certain  time,  57  were  pre- 
sented and  56  loaned  to  the  Museum. 

4.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  collection  of  the  Toledo 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  came  to  it  in  the  same  way. 

5.  And  also  the  principal  foreign  paintings  in  the 
Worcester  Art  Museum. 

6.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  collection  of  the  Chicago 
Art  Institute  came  from  private  collections.  175  of  the 
220  paintings  owned  by  the  Institute  were  presented  to  it, 
and  100  of  the  125  loaned  pictures  came  from  private  indi- 
viduals. 

III.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  public  art  collections 
would  be  richer  to-day,  but  for  the  duty,  by  at  least  the 
amount  of  the  duties  paid,  and  this  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  psychological  effect  of  the  duty  in  discouraging 
their  purchase  and  importation,  nor  the  art  objects  actu- 
ally kept  out  of  the  country  by  the  duty. 

a.  Many  American  collectors,  deterred  from  importation 
by  the  duty,  keep  their  collections  on  the  other  side,  where 
the  people  of  other  countries  get  the  benefit  of  them  through 
their  loan  for  exhibition  in  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe. 
Thus  the  people  of  this  country  are  deprived,  so  long  as  the 
duty  remains,  of  the  hope  of  seeing  publicly  exhibited 
here,  as  unquestionably  they  would  be,  many  of  the  most 
famous  works  of  art  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
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b.  Nearly  all  of  Mr.  Charles  Parsons's  donation  to  the 
St.  Louis  Museum,  which  forms  the  chief  part  of  the 
museum,  was  imported  by  him,  and  Professor  Halsey  C. 
Ives,  who  knew  Mr.  Parsons  personally,  says  that  "but 
for  the  duty  Mr.  Parsons  would  have  purchased  twice  as 
much  and  the  Museum  would  now  be  so  much  the  gainer/ ' 

c.  The  Springfield  Museum,  which  will  go  to  the  city 
upon  the  death  of  Mr.  George  W.  V.  Smith,  its  owner, 
would  be  much  larger  but  for  the  duty. 

d.  When  the  duty  was  raised  from  10  per  cent,  to  30  per 
cent,  in  1883,  the  works  of  art  imported  fell  off  in  value  from 
$3,380,639.15  to  $1,191,206.67;  when  the  duty  was  low- 
ered in  1890  to  15  per  cent.,  the  value  of  the  works  of  art 
imported  increased  from  $2,061,018.93  to  $2,559,308.43; 
when  the  duty  was  removed  in  1894,  the  value  of  the  works 
of  art  imported  increased  from  $1,518,688.63  to  $4,053,- 
482.88;  and,  when  the  duty  of  20  per  cent,  was  imposed  in 
1897,  the  value  of  the  works  of  art  imported  fell  off  from 
$4,628,713.84  to  $2,124,778.66. 

IV.  It  is  a  well-established  principle  among  art  and 
museum  experts  that  the  important  art  works  inevitably 
drift  from  private  to  public  possession  by  gift  or  bequest. 
The  individual  collector  becomes  the  conduit  from  private  to 
public  ownership. 

a.  Thus  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  came  into  possession  of 
three  out  of  the  four  most  important  private  collections 
in  Chicago  in  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence. 

b.  The  Harriet  Lane  Johnson,  the  Charles  L.  Freer,  and 
the  William  T.  Evans  collections  have  recently  been  given 
to  the  nation. 

c.  In  Philadelphia  it  is  expected  that  the  three  most  im- 
portant private  collections,  containing  2,500  paintings,  will 
be  united  and  presented  to  the  city. 
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V.  In  the  last  analysis  the  duty  on  art  sacrifices  the 
growth  of  our  own  art  museums  to  the  increase  of  foreign 
museums. 

a.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  foreigners  and  the  agents 
of  foreign  governments  have  a  distinct  advantage  in  the 
purchase  of  art  works  in  foreign  markets,  because  their 
governments  do  not  put  a  duty  on  works  of  art  . 

The  American  collector  must  add  the  amount  of  the  duty 
to  the  purchase  price.  This  makes  it  easier  for  the  foreigner 
to  get  the  works  of  art,  and,  as  our  museums  depend  upon 
the  private  collector,  the  obstacle  of  the  duty  impedes 
their  growth. 

VI.  The  American  Association  of  Museums  passed  reso- 
lutions in  favor  of  free  art  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  and  a 
petition  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  art  museums  of  the 
country  accompany  this  brief. 


ARGUMENT  FROM  PRECEDENT. 

I.  Congress  has  itself  recognized  the  necessity  of  a 
policy  of  encouraging  the  fine  arts,  and  it  should  carry  this 
policy  to  its  logical  conclusion  by  putting  works  of  art  on 
the  free  list. 

a.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  exemptions  from  duty 
which  it  has  made,  as  shown  in  the  notes  to  the  tables 
showing  the  History  of  the  Art  Duty,  accompanying  this 
brief. 

b.  The  phrase  " encouragement  of  the  fine  arts"  actually 
appears  in  the  law. 

c.  Congress  has  also  recognized  the  validity  of  our  argu- 
ments by  always  keeping  the  art  duties  below  the  level  of 
the  other  duties. 
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1.  The  following  table  shows  the  low  duty  on  art  com- 
pared with  the  average  rate  on  dutiable  imports: — 


Duties  on  Art 

omitting  Eng's 

Tariff  Act. 

Average  Rate. 

and  Etch'gs. 

Antiquities. 

1897   .   .  . 

About  50% 

15-20 

According  to 

material 

1894   .   .  . 

41.44 

Free 

Free 

1890   .  .  . 

48.65 

15 

Free 

1883   .  .  . 

45 

30 

Free 

1862-83.  . 

42.78 

10 

1862-78  Free 

Maximum  54.39  in  '65 

1861    .  .  . 

19.10 

10 

Free 

1857   .  .  . 

20.27 

Free 

Free 

1846   .  .  . 

25.54 

Free,  or  20% 

Free 

if  for  sale 

1841    .   .  . 

36.60 

20 

According  to 

material 

1832   .  .  . 

29.80 

Free 

n 

1828   .  .  . 

41.16 

15 

a 

1824   .  .  . 

38.53 

15 

a 

1816   .  .  . 

About  20 

15 

it 

Note  a.  The  art  duty  has  remained  about  15%,  while  the  other 
duties  have  increased  from  20  to  50. 

b.  Art  has  been  free  during  27  years,  since  1789,  and  antiquities 
during  46  years. 

c.  When  other  art  was  taxed  30%  in  1883,  antiquities  were  free. 

d.  The  duty  was  not  increased  for  war  purposes  in  1861. 

2.  In  construing  the  art  schedules,  the  courts  have  some- 
times based  their  decisions  upon  the  ground  that  it  was 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  encourage  a  taste  for  art  by  mak- 
ing the  duties  on  art  low,  or  by  putting  art  on  the  free  list. 

In  Viti  v.  Tutton,  14  Fed.  Rep.  241,  p.  246,  the  Court 
said,  "The  object  of  the  act  is  doubtless  to  encourage  a 
taste  for  art,  and  hence  to  admit  the  work  of  professional 
artists  at  a  low  rate  ofl  duty,"  and  in  U.  S.  v.  Tiffany  & 
Co.,  160  Fed.  Rep.  408,  p.  410,  "That  Congress,  realizing 
the  importance  of  art  to  a  comparatively  new  country, 
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has  in  all  the  later  tariff  acts  discriminated  in  favor  of  paint- 
ings and  statuary  cannot  be  denied." 

THE  TARIFF  ARGUMENT. 

I.  The  duty  on  art  has  no  place  in  the  tariff  theories 
of  any  school  of  taxation. 

a.  Works  of  art  are  not  within  the  theory  of  protection. 

1.  The  American  artist  who,  if  there  were  any  protec- 
tion in  the  duty  on  art,  would  be  the  beneficiary,  repudiates 
the  duty,  and  is  a  most  earnest  petitioner  for  its  repeal. 

See  Artists'  Argument. 

2.  Under  the  theory  of  protection  non-competitive  prod- 
ucts which  are  also  necessities,  like  coffee  and  tea,  are  not 
dutiable,  while  competitive  products,  even  though  they 
may  be  necessities,  like  sugar  or  wheat,  are  dutiable.  The 
latter  is  based  on  the  principle  that  the  duty  keeps  Ameri- 
can capital  invested  in  the  United  States  and  provides 
employment  for  American  laborers  at  high  wages,  and  that 
these  advantages  outweigh  any  objections  on  account  of 
their  being  necessities. 

3.  Works  of  art  are  in  the  first  class  because  they  are 
educational  necessities,  and  because  they  are  non-com- 
petitive in  the  commercial  sense.  They  are  non-competi- 
tive because  a  work  of  art  is  a  work  of  genius,  and  not  the 
product  of  a  machine.  There  are  no  two  alike,  as  in  the 
case  of  manufactures,  but  each  has  its  individuality.  It 
is  this  individuality  which  attracts  the  purchaser.  He 
asks,  not  for  a  painting  of  a  certain  class  or  grade,  but  for 
the  painting  of  a  certain  artist. 

4.  No  one  who  believes  in  the  theory  of  protection  can 
consistently  say,  "  First  take  the  duty  off  of  necessities," 
because  that  ignores  the  very  fundamental  theory  of  pro- 
tection. 

5.  What  possible  competition  can  there  be  between  a 
Rembrandt  or  a  Velasquez  and  an  American  painting? 
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6.  The  act  of  1832,  passed  by  the  Whigs,  or  National  Re- 
publicans, was  a  distinctly  protectionist  measure,  and  it 
put  art  on  the  free  list. 

7.  The  act  of  1861,  as  reported  and  passed  by  the  House, 
put  art  on  the  free  list. 

8.  The  McKinley  Bill  of  1890,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, put  art  on  the  free  list. 

b.  Art  is  not  within  the  theory  of  taxing  luxuries  for 
revenue. 

1.  Art  is  an  educational  necessity,  and  becomes  a  luxury 
only  in  a  primitive  state  of  society. 

2.  The  duty  on  art  is  a  tax  on  knowledge  and  culture. 

3.  Almost  no  civilized  nation  of  importance,  as  shown 
above,  taxes  art  as  a  luxury. 

4.  The  act  of  1846  was  passed  by  the  Democratic  party 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  putting  the  principles  of  free 
trade  into  operation  as  far  as  possible.  It  was  based  on  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Walker,  and  one  of  its  fundamental  principles  was  that  the 
maximum  duty  should  be  levied  on  luxuries.  Art  was 
made  free  in  this  act. 

5.  The  act  of  1857,  a  near  approach  to  free  trade,  retained 
art  on  the  free  list. 

6.  The  Democratic  Wilson  Bill  of  1894  put  art  on  the 
free  list. 

7.  As  a  revenue  producer,  the  duty  on  art  is  not  impor- 
tant, but,  if  it  were,  a  revenue  obtained  at  the  loss  of  the 
intellectual  advancement  of  the  people  is  too  expensive  to 
be  endured. 

8.  The  need  of  revenue  was  never  greater  than  during 
the  Civil  War,  but  it  was  not  deemed  good  policy  to  raise 
any  additional  amounts  by  increasing  the  duty  on  art. 

9.  It  was  estimated  by  the  framers  of  the  Act  of  1897 
that  the  art  duty  would  yield  $1,000,000  annually,  but  it 
has  been  a  distinct  failure  in  this  respect.  The  first  year 
it  yielded  only  $236,242.75:  the  half  million  dollar  mark 
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was  not  passed  until  1905.  In  1908,  over  ten  years  after, 
it  had  risen  to  less  than  §600,000. 

c.  The  list  of  important  men  in  both  parties  who  are  on 
record  in  favor  of  free  art  is  a  most  notable  one. 

1.  Among  others  may  be  named  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
William  McKinley,  Grover  Cleveland,  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Chester  A.  Arthur,  John  Hay,  Richard  Olney,  James  G. 
Blaine,  Levi  P.  Morton,  Whitelaw  Reid,  George  F.  Hoar, 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  William  L.  Wilson,  George  V.  Vest, 
William  B.  Allison,  John  C.  Spooner,  Charles  Sumner, 
George  F.  Edmunds,  John  J.  Ingalls,  Thomas  F.  Bayard, 
and  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

THE  PUBLIC  OPINION  ARGUMENT. 
I.    Congress  should  put  art  on  the  free  list  because  the 
whole  country  is  strongly  in  favor  of  such  action. 

a.  The  500  directors  of  the  American  Free  Art  League 
are  distributed  through  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  a 
glance  at  the  personnel  of  the  list,  a  copy  of  which  accom- 
panies this  brief,  will  demonstrate  that  they  represent  the 
sentiment  of  the  entire  country. 

b.  The  newspapers  of  the  country  are  practically  a  unit  in 
favor  of  the  removal  of  the  duty. 

A  collection  of  extracts  from  300  different  newspapers 
favoring  free  art  accompanies  this  brief. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

AMERICAN  FREE  ART  LEAGUE. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

BRYAN  LATHROP,  President,  Chicago. 

ROBERT  W.  de  FOREST,  Chairman  Executive  Committee,  New  York. 
EDWARD  R.  WARREN,  Secretary,  Boston. 
HOLKER  ABBOTT,  Treasurer,  Boston. 
THOMAS  ALLEN,  Boston. 

DANIEL  H.  BURNHAM,  Chicago. 

FRANK  MILES  DAY,  Philadelphia. 
MYRON  E.  PIERCE,  HALSEY  C.  IVES,  St.  Louis. 

Organizing  Secretary  and  Counsel,  HOWARD  MANSFIELD,  New  York. 

50  State  Street,  Boston.  FREDERICK  S.  WAIT,  New  York. 
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HISTORY 

OF 

THE 

ART 

DUTIES. 

1789 

1790 

1792 

1794 

1800 

1804 

1812 

Paintings  

5 

10 

10 

10 

m 

15 

30 

Statuary  

5 

10 

10 

10 

m 

15 

30 

Drawings  

5 

10 

10 

10 

m 

15 

30 

Etchings  

5 

10 

10 

10 

15 

30 

Engravings  

5 

10 

10 

10 

124 

15 

30 

Antiquities  Dutiable  according  to  material  up  to  Act  of 

1846. 


1816 

1832 

1841 

1842 

1846 

1857 

1861 

Paintings  . 

.  15 

Free 

20 

20 

Free  (a) 

Free 

10 

Statuary  . 

15 

Free 

20 

Marble  30 

Free  (a) 

Free 

10 

Others  20 

Drawings  . 

15 

Free 

20 

20 

20 

15 

10 

Etchings  . 

15 

15 

20 

20 

10 

8 

10 

Engravings 

.  15 

15 

20 

20 

10 

8 

10 

Antiquities 

Dutiable  according  to  material 

Free 

Free 

Free 

up  to  Act  of  1846. 


1862 

1864 

1870 

1872 

1883 

1890 

1894  1897 

Paintings 

10 

10 

10 

10 

30 

15 

Free  20 

Statuary  .  . 

10 

10 

10 

10 

30 

15 

Free  20 

Drawings 

10 

10 

10 

10 

20 

20 

Fiee  20 

Etchings  .  . 

20 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

Free  (6)  25 

Engravings 

20 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

Free  (6)  25 

Antiquities  . 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free  to 

Free 

Free 

Free    As  per 

1878  material 


(a)  Free,  if  imported  as  an  object  of  taste  and  not  of  merchandise. 
(6)  Artist's  proofs,  and  others  twenty  years  old,  free,  otherwise  25. 

(c)  Under  the  act  of  1883  and  since  then  etchings  and  engravings 
over  twenty  years  old  have  been  free. 

(d)  Paintings,  drawings,  and  statuary  are  15  per  cent,  under  the  act 
of  1897  by  treaties  with  France,  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Spain,  Bulgaria,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Portugal. 

(e)  In  1816  Congress  adopted  a  policy  of  encouraging  the  fine  arts 
and  education  to  the  extent  of  admitting  free  works  of  art  specially 
imported  directly  by  or  for  public  institutions  of  this  character. 
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(/)  Since  that  time  this  policy  has  been  extended  to  include  works 
of  art  imported  by  professional  artists,  lecturers,  or  scientists,  for  use 
by  them  temporarily  for  exhibition. 

(g)  Since  1841  paintings  and  statuary  by  American  artists  residing 
abroad  have  been  admitted  free  of  duty. 

(h)  See  act  of  1897,  501,  503,  649,  701,  702,  and  703. 
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THE  FREE  ART  HEARING. 

The  hearing  for  which  this  brief  was  prepared  was  held  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  day  appointed. 

The  case  for  free  art  was  conducted  by  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  of  New 
York,  president  of  the  Municipal  Art  Commission  of  New  York,  and 
officer  and  trustee  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

Five-minute  speeches  were  made  by  the  following  persons:  Bryan 
Lathrop,  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  American  Free  Art  League  and 
trustee  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  Leslie  Miller,  of  Philadelphia, 
secretary  of  the  Fairmount  Park  Association,  and  representing  also 
the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art  and  the  Art 
Club  of  Philadelphia;  Gardiner  M.  Lane,  of  Boston,  president  of  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  Newton  H.  Carpenter,  of  Chicago,  sec- 
retary and  business  manager  of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute;  George  F. 
Kunz,  president  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historical  Preservation 
Society  and  vice-president  of  Tiffany  &  Co.;  Karl  Bitter,  of  New  York, 
sculptor,  ex-president  of  the  New  York  Sculpture  Society;  Carroll  Beck- 
with,  of  New  York,  painter,  vice-president  for  New  York  of  the  Ameri- 
can Free  Art  League;  Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  of  New  York,  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Century  Magazine;  Louis  R.  Ehrich,  of  New  York, 
and  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  of  Washington,  author. 

The  only  person  appearing  in  opposition  was  James  B.  Townsend, 
art  dealer:  editor  of  the  American  Art  News. 

The  following  persons  favorable  to  free  art  were  also  present:  Howard 
Mansfield,  of  New  York,  member  of  the  Municipal  Art  Commission  of 
New  York;  Edward  R.  Warren,  member  of  the  Council  of  the  School 
of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  secretary  of  the  American  Free 
Art  League,  and  governor  of  the  Copley  Society  of  Boston;  Frederick 
S.  Wait,  secretary  for  New  York  of  the  American  Free  Art  League; 
Geo.  B.  Hopkins,  treasurer  for  New  York  of  the  American  Free  Art 
League;  Henry  Rutgers  Marshall,  of  New  York,  architect;  Professor 
George  L.  Raymond  of  the  George  Washington  University,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  American  Free  Art  League  for  the  District  of  Columbia; 
Robert  Reid,  of  New  York,  of  the  "Ten  American  Painters";  and 
Myron  E.  Pierce,  of  Boston,  organizing  secretary  and  counsel  of  the 
American  Free  Art  League. 


The  Board  of  Directors 


OF  THE 


American  Free  Art  League 


CONTAINING  ABOUT 


Five   Hundred  Public  Spirited   Men  Repre- 
senting Every  State  in  the  Union 

ARRANGED  ALPHABETICALLY  BY  STATES 


ALABAMA. 


VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Shackelford,  Edward  M  Troy 

President  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

DIRECTORS. 

Anderson,  Rev.  Neal  L  Montgomery 

Pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church 
Bromherg,  Frederick  G  Mobile 

Attorney  at  Law. 
John,  SaMUBL  WlLL  Birmingham 

Attorney  at  Law. 
Thach,  Charles  C  Auburn 

President  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute. 

ARKANSAS. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Rose,  George  B  Little  Rock 

Attorney  at  Law. 

DIRECTORS. 

Brown,  William  If  Little  Rock 

Bishop  of  Arkansas. 
Jordan,  Junius  Pine  Bluff 

Superintendent  Pine  Bluff  Public  Schools. 
Marshall,  Joe  C  Little  Rock 

Attorney  at  Law. 
Moore,  John  I  Helena 

Attorney  at  Law. 
Moore,  John  M  Little  Rock 

Attorney  at  Law. 
Reed,  James  F  Fort  Smith 

Attorney  at  Law. 
Remmel,  Harmon  L  Little  Rock 

President  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co. 
Rice,  Charles  M  Bentonville 

Attorney  at  Law. 
Rogers,  John  H  Fort  Smith 

Judge   of  the   United  States  District 
Court,  Eighth  Circuit. 
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Rose,  Uriah  M  Little  Rock 

Attorney  at  Law. 
Waldrip,  Marion  N  Fort  Smith 

Pastor  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

CALIFORNIA. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Phelan,  James  D  San  Francisco 

Ex-Mayor  of  San  Francisco  and  Chairman 
of  the  San  Francisco  Relief  Committee. 

DIRECTORS. 

Baker,  Fred  San  Diego 

Physician. 

Barr,  James  A  Stockton 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Bonnheim,  Albert  Sacramento 

Bowie,  Henry  P  San  Mateo 

Crocker,  William  H  San  Francisco 

President  of  Crocker-Woolworth  National 
Bank. 

Dailey,  Morris  Elmer  San  Jose* 

President  State  Normal  School. 
Davis,  Willis  E  San  Francisco 

President  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Asso- 
ciation. 

Fletcher,  Robert  H  San  Francisco 

Director  of  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of 
Art. 

Foster,  N.  K  Sacramento 

Physician,  Secretary  State  Bosrd  of  Health. 
Gates,  George  A.  (Rev.)  Claremont 

President  Pomona  College. 

Grant,  Joseph  D  San  Francisco 

Hart,  Jerome  A  San  Francisco 

Editor  of  the  Argonaut. 
Heney,  Francis  J  San  Francisco 

Attorney  at  Law. 
Jackson,  William  F  Sacramento 

Custodian  of  the  E.  B.  Crocker  Art  Gal- 
lery. 
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Jordan,  David  Starr  Stanford  University 

President  of  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
University. 

Judson,  William  L  Los  Angeles 

Director  of  the  College  of  Fine  Arts. 
Moffitt,  James  K  Oakland 

Cashier  First  National  Bank,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Short,  Frank  Fresno 

Attorney  at  Law. 
Van  Lieu,  C.  C  Chico 

President  State  Normal  School. 
Wheeler,  Benjamin  Ide  Berkeley 

President  of  the  University  of  California. 

COLORADO. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Snyder,  Zachariah  X  Greeley 

President  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

DIRECTORS. 

Chadsey,  Charles  E  Denver 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools. 

Daniels,  Joseph  F  Fort  Collins 

Librarian  of  the  State  Agricultural  College. 
Dudley,  Charles  R  Denver 

Librarian  and  Secretary  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Ernesti,  Prof.  Richard  Greeley 

Art  Teacher  Normal  School. 
Leavitt,  William  H  Denver 

Artist. 

Lindsey,  Ben  B  Denver 

Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court. 
Loomis,  George  W  Pueblo 

Superintendent  of  the  City  Schools. 
Marean,  Willis  Adams  Denver 

Architect. 

Morgan,  Edward  B  Denver 

Attorney  at  Law,  President  of  the  State 
Historical  Society. 
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Ticket  Agent  of  the  B.  &  M.  U.K. 
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Pierce,  Kirk  D  

Hillsboro  Bridge 

Attorney  at  Law. 

Shedd,  Charles  G  

Keene 

State  Senator. 

TT                         T      T  A 

Upham,  J.  Duncan  

Claremont 

Treasurer  Sullivan  Machinery  Co. 

Viall,  Herbert  B  

Keene 

Treasurer  of  the  Cheshire  County  Savings 

Bank. 

Whelpley,  Philip  B  

Dublin 

Illustrator. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Marquand,  Allan  

Princeton 

Professor  of  Archaeology  and  Director 

of  Museum  of  Historic  Art. 
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Bogart,  Ernest  L  

Princeton 

Professor  Princeton  University. 

Colby,  Everett  

Newark 

State  Senator. 

Dana,  John  Cotton  

Newark 

Librarian  of  Newark  Free  Public  Library. 
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Graham,  Benjamin   .  Montclair 

Banker. 

Hoskier,  Herman  C  South  Orange 

McPherson,  Rev.  Simon  J  Lawrence ville 

Headmaster  of  Lawrenceville  School. 
Morgan,  Junius  S  Princeton 

Banker. 

Van  Dyke,  John  C  New  Brunswick 

Art  Critic  and  Writer. 
Wilson,  Woodrow  Princeton 

President  of  Princeton  University. 

NEW  YORK. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Beckwith,  J.  Carroll  .  (Eastern  New  York)    New  York 
Artist. 

Kurtz,  Charles  M.  .  .  (Western  New  York)  Buffalo 
Director  of  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Acad- 
emy. 

DIRECTORS. 

Bitter,  Karl  New  York 

|  Sculptor. 

Cadwalader,  John  L  New  York 

Attorney  at  Law. 
Carrere,  John  M  New  York 

Architect. 

Choate,  Joseph  H  New  York 

Statesman. 

Comfort,  Dr.  George  F  Syracuse 

Director  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
Cox,  Kenyon  New  York 

Artist. 

Dielman,  Frederick  New  York 

President  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design. 

Ely,  Robert  E  New  York 

Director  of  the  League  for  Political  Edu- 
cation. 

Finley,  John  H  New  York 

President  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 
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French,  Daniel  C  New  York 

Sculptor. 

Healy,  A.  Augustus  New  York 

Retired  Merchant. 

Hopkins,  George  B  New  York 

President  of  the  Cuban  and  Pan-Ameri- 
can Express  Company. 

Humphreys,  Alexander  C  New  York 

President  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Johnson,  Robert  U  New  York 

Associate  Editor  of  the   Century  Maga- 
zine. 

La  Farge,  John  New  York 

Artist. 

Marshall,  Henry  R  New  York 

Architect. 

Putnam,  George  H  New  York 

Publisher. 

Smith,  Charles  S  New  York 

Retired  Merchant. 
Smith,  T.  Guilford   •  •  •  Buffalo 

Steel  Manufacturer. 
Taft,  Henry  W  New  York 

Attorney  at  Law. 
Wait,  Frederick  S  New  York 

Attorney  at  Law. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Venable,  Francis  P  Chapel  Hill 

President   of   the   University   of  North 
Carolina. 

DIRECTORS. 

Armfield,  Eugene  Morehead  High  Point 

Cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank. 
Barnes,  David  C  Murfreesboro 

Attorney  at  Law. 
Blair,  John  J  Wilmington 

Superintendent  of  City  Schools. 
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Carr,  Julian  S  Durham 

Southern  Securities  and  Investments. 
Doughton,  Rufus  A  Sparta 

Attorney  at  Law. 
Drewry,  John  C  Raleigh 

State  Agent  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

Haid,  Leo  Belmont 

Bishop   and   Abbot,    President   of  St. 
Mary's  College. 

Harris,  Charles  J  Asheville 

Manufacturer. 

Smith,  Henry  L  Davidson 

President  of  Davidson  College. 
Sprunt,  James  Wilmington 

Cotton  Exporter. 
Winston,  Francis  D  Windsor 

Attorney  at  Law,  Lieutenant  Governor. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Merrifield,  Webster  University 

President   of   the   State   University  of 
North  Dakota, 

DIRECTORS. 

Amidon,  Charles  F  Fargo 

Judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court. 

Beard,  Rev.  Reuben  A  Fargo 

Burleson,  Rev.  John  K  Grand  Forks 

St.  Paul's  Rectory. 

De  la  Bere,  Michael  Baghot-  Sheldon 

Editor   and   Proprietor  of  the  Sheldon 
Progress. 

Engerud,  Edward   Fargo 

Judge. 

Hager,  Grant  S  St.  Thomas 

Attorney  at  Law. 
Holt,  Daniel  B  Fargo 

Attorney  at  Law. 
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Hult,  Gottfried  G  Fargo 

Professor  of  English  Language  and 
Literature,  North  Dakota  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Jewell,  Marshall  H  Bismarck 

Editor    and    Proprietor    the  Bismarck 

Triburu . 

Libby,  Orin  G  Grand  Forks 

Professor  of  History  State  University  of 
North  Dakota. 
Mann,  Rt.  Rev.  Cameron  Fargo 

Bishop  of  North  Dakota. 
Pollock,  Robert  M  Fargo 

Attorney  at  Law. 
Shanley,  Rt.  Rev.  John   Fargo 

Bishop  of  Fargo. 
Stockwell,  Walter  L  Grafton 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

Thompson,  Frank  J  Fargo 

President  of  the  North  Dakota  Library 
Association. 

OHIO. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Taft,  Charles  P  Cincinnati 

Proprietor  of  the  Times-Star. 

DIRECTORS. 

Hosworth,  Rev.  Edward  I  Oberlin 

Dean  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary. 

Doyle,  John  H  Toledo 

Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Gest,  J.  II  Cincinnati 

Director  of  the  Cincinnati  Museum  Asso- 
ciation. 

H olden,  Liberty  E  Cleveland 

President  of  the  Plain  Dealer  Publishing 
Company. 

Ingalls,  Melville  E  Cincinnati 


President  of  the  Cincinnati  Museum  As- 
sociation. 
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Johnson,  Homer  H  Cleveland 

Chairman  of  Free  Art  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
King,  Rev.  Henry  C  Oberlin 

President  Oberlin  College. 
Lang,  Albion  E  Toledo 

Toledo  Railway  &  Light  Co. 
Libbey,  Edward  D.  Toledo 

President  of  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art. 
Miller,  Charles  C  Lima 

President  of  Lima  College. 
Taylor,  William  W  Cincinnati 

Treasurer  of  the  Cincinnati  Museum  As- 
sociation. 

Thompson,  Rev.  William  0  Columbus 

President  of  the  Ohio  State  University. 
Thwing,  Charles  F  Cleveland 

President  of  the  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. 

OKLAHOMA. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Scott,  A.  C  Stillwater 

President    Oklahoma   Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College. 

DIRECTORS. 

Ames,  Charles  Bismark  Oklahoma  City 

Attorney  at  Law. 
Brooke,  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Key   Guthrie 

P.  E.  Bishop  of  Oklahoma. 
Fields,  John  Oklahoma  City 

Editor  of  the  Oklahoma  Farm  Journal. 
Gould,  Charles  N  Norman 

Director   of   the   Oklahoma  Geological 
Survey. 

Speed,  Horace  Guthrie 

Attorney  at  Law. 
Spilman,  Edward    G  Guthrie 

Attorney  General. 
Turner,  Martin  Luther  Oklahoma  City 

Banker. 
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OREGON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Wood,  Charles  E.  S  Portland 

Attorney  at  Law. 

DIRECTORS. 
Albert,  John  R  Salem 

President  of  Capital  National  Bank. 
Holman,  Frederick  V  Portland 

Attorney  at  Law. 
Ladd,  William  M  Portland 

Banker. 

Mills,  Abbott  L  Portland 

President  of  the  First  National  Bank. 
Wheelwright,  William  D  Portland 

Pacific  Export  Lumber  Company. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Frew,  William  N  Pittsburg 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute. 

DIRECTORS. 

Beatty,  John  W  Pittsburg 

Director  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute. 

Caldwell,  John  Pittsburg 

Chairman  Committee  on  Fine  Arts,  Car- 
negie Institute,  President  Westing- 
house  Airbrake  Co. 

Converse,  John  W  Philadelphia 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works . 

Dana,  Charles  E  Philadelphia 

President    of   the    Philadelphia  Water 
Color  Club. 

Grafly,  Charles  Philadelphia 

Sculptor. 

Holland,  Dr.  Wm.  J  Pittsburg 

Director  Carnegie  Museum. 
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Jenks,  John  Story   '  .  .  Philadelphia 

Trustee  of  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art. 
Justice,  William  W  Germantown 

Retired  Merchant. 
Lewis,  John  F  Philadelphia 

President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts. 
McAlister,  James  Philadelphia 

President  of  the  Drexel  Institute. 
Miller,  Leslie  W  Philadelphia 

Principal  of  the  School  of  Industrial  Art. 
Mitchell,  S.  Weir   Philadelphia 

Author. 

Montgomery,  Dr.  Thomas  L  Harrisburg 

State  Librarian. 
Ochs,  George  W  Philadelphia 

Publisher  and  General  Manager  of  the 
Public  Ledger. 

Schaeffer,  Nathan  C  Harrisburg 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

Steinmetz,  Joseph  A. 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Fairmount  Park  Art  Association. 
Wister,  Owen  Philadelphia 

Author. 

Woodward,  George  Philadelphia 

Physician. 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Jackson,  Frederick  H  Providence 

Lieutenant  Governor  of  Rhode  Island. 

DIRECTORS. 
Faunce,  William  H.  P  

President  of  Brown  University. 
Gammell,  Robert  Ives  

President    Providence    National  Bank, 
Trustee  of  Brown  University. 
Green,  Theodore  F  

Attorney  at  Law. 
Ranger,  Walter  E  

Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Thompson,  Frank  E  

Rogers  High  School. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


VICE-PRESIDENT. 

John'son,  David  B  Rock  Hill 

President  of  t lie  Winthrop  Normal  and 
Industrial  College. 

DIRECTORS. 

Bailey,  Franklin  N.  K  Edgefield 

President  of  the  South  Carolina  Co-edu- 
cational Institute. 
Bennett,  John  Charleston 

Illustrator  and  Writer. 
Breazeale,  John  E  Anderson 

Attorney  at  Law. 
Dick,  Leonard  W  Abbeville 

Secretary  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. 

Dreher,  Ernest  S  Columbia 

President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. 

Edmunds,  Samuel  H  Sumter 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Providence 
Providence 

Providence 
Providence 
Newport 
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Evans,  Frank   Spartanburg 

Superintendent  of  City  Schools. 
Joynes,  Edward  S  Columbia 

Department  of  Modern  Languages,  South 
Carolina  University. 
Lee,  A.  Markley  Charleston 

Attorney  at  Law. 
Mell,  Patrick  H  Clemson  College 

President  of  Clemson  College. 

Roddey,  W.  J  Rock  Hill 

Sloan,  Benjamin  Columbia 

President  of  University  of  South  Carolina. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Kerr,  R.  F  Pierre 

Professor. 

DIRECTORS. 

Beech,  Samuel  J  Redfield 

Clergyman. 

Hansen,  Niels  E  Brookings 

Professor,  The  South  Dakota  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

Heston,  John  W  Madison 

President  State  Normal  School. 

Nash,  George  W  Aberdeen 

President,  The  Northern  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial School. 

Nicholson,  Thomas  (Rev.)  Mitchell 

President  Dakota  Wesleyan  University. 

Slagle,  Robert  L  Rapid  City 

President  of  South  Dakota  State  School 
of  Mines. 

Tripp,  Bartlett   Yankton 

Attorney  at  Law. 
Warren,  Henry  Kimball  Yankton 

President  of  Yankton  College. 


TENNESSEE. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Ayers.  Brown  Knox  vi  lie 

President  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

DIRECTORS. 

Bradford,  James  C  Nashville 

Attorney  at  Law. 
Caldwell,  AlbertS  Memphis 

Banker. 

Finley,  Luke  W  Memphis 

Attorney  at  Law. 
Gailor,  Thomas  F  Memphis 

Bishop  of  Tennessee. 
Hknneman,  John  B  Sewanee 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. University  of  the  South. 
Kirkland,  James  II  Nashville 

Chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University. 
Lea,  Luke  Nashville 

Attorney  at  Law. 
Ma  lone,  James  B  Memphis 

Mayor  of  Memphis. 
McNeal,  Albert  T  Sewanee 

University  of  the  South. 
Raine.  Gilbert  D  Memphis 

Editor  N cws-Seimitar . 
Shook,  Alfred  M  Nashville 

President   First  Savings  Bank  &  Trust 
Co. 

Smith,  Bolton   Memphis 

Banker. 

White.  Gordon  (Dr.)  Nashville 

Wiggins,  Benjamin  L  Sewanee 


V ice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the 
South. 
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TEXAS. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Houston,  Dr.  David  F  Austin 

University  of  Texas. 

DIRECTORS. 

Brooks,  Dr.  Samuel  P  Waco 

President  of  Baylor  University. 
Keeler,  David  B  Fort  Worth 

Vice-President    of  the   Fort  Worth  & 
Denver  City  Railway  Company. 
Key,  Rev.  Joseph  S  Sherman 

Bishop  of  M.  E.  Church. 
Lattimore,  John  C  Waco 

Superintendent  of  City  Schools. 
Sawyers,  W.  R  Fort  Worth 

Attorney  at  Law. 
Terry,  John  Wharton  Galveston 

Attorney  at  Law. 
Turner,  William  G  Fort  Worth 


Fakes  &  Co.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Fur- 
niture, Carpets,  etc. 


UTAH. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Culmer,  Henry  L.  A  

Salt  Lake  City 

Artist. 

DIRECTORS. 

Brimhall,  Dr.  George  H  

Provo 

President  Brigham  Young  University. 

Heywood,  Abbot  R  

Ogden 

Attorney  at  Law. 

Howell,  James  A  

.  Ogden 

Judge  of  the  District  Court. 

King,  William  H  

Salt  Lake  City 

Attorney  at  Law. 

Lawrence,  George  N  

Salt  Lake  City 

State  Senator. 

Salisbury,  Orange  J  

.    Salt  Lake  Citv 

Real  Estate  Broker. 
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Thomas,  George   Logan 

Political  Economy,  School  of  Commerce, 
Agricultural  College  of  Utah. 
Widtsoe,  John  A  Logan 

Professor  Utah  Argicultural  College. 

VERMONT. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Wilder,  Arthur  B  Woodstock 

Manager  of  the  Woodstock  Inn. 

DIRECTORS. 

Brooks,  Frank  H  St.  Johnsbury 

Manufacturer  and  Trustee  of  the  St.  Johns- 
bury  Athenaeum. 
Fairbanks,  Edward  T  St.  Johnsbury 

Librarian  St.  Johnsbury  Athenaeum. 
Fleetwood,  Frederick  G  Morrisville 

Secretary  of  State. 

Fletcher,  A.  M  Proctorsville 

Mead,  John  A  Rutland 

President  of  the  Howe  Scale  Co. 
Stearns,  Joseph  T  Burlington 

Clerk  of  City  Court. 
Van  Patten,  William  J  Burlington 

Manufacturer,  President  of  the  State  For- 
ester Association. 

VIRGINIA. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Montague,  Andrew  J  Richmond 

Ex-Governor. 

DIRECTORS. 

Alderman,  Edwin  A  Charlottesville 

President  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Bryan,  John  S  Richmond 

Vice-President  of  the  Times-Dispatch. 
Dooley,  James  H  Richmond 

Attorney  at  Law. 
McCabe,  William  G  Richmond 

Educator. 
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Pinckney,  Charles  C   Richmond 

Stock  Broker. 

Stuart,  Henry  C  Richmond 

President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Stuart 
Land  &  Cattle  Company. 
Waterhouse,  R.  G  Emory 

President  Emory  and  Henry  College. 

WASHINGTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Burke,  Thomas  Seattle 

Attorney  at  Law,  President  of  the  Art 
League  of  Seattle. 

DIRECTORS. 

Ashton,  James  M  Tacoma 

Attorney  at  Law. 

Furth,  Jacob  Seattle 

President  of  the  Puget  Sound  National 
Bank. 

Hill,  Samuel  Seattle 

President  of   Washington    State  Good 
Roads  Association. 
Hitt,  Jesse  M.    .  .  .   Olympia 

State  Librarian. 
La  Farge,  Oliver  H.  P  Seattle 

President  of  The  Metropolitan  Invest- 
ment Company. 
Marquardt,  William  L  Port  Angeles 

Attorney  at  Law. 
Penrose,  Stephen  B.  L.  (Rev.)  Walla  Walla 

President  of  Whitman  College. 
Stewart,  Alexander  B  Seattle 

President    of   the   Stewart  &  Holmes 
Drug  Company. 
Stimson,  Charles  D  Seattle 

President  Stimson  Mill  Co. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Miller,  Thomas  C  Charleston 

State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

DIRECTORS. 

Barbe,  Waitman  Morgantown 

Professor  at  West  Virginia  University. 
Corbly,  Lawrence  J  Huntington 

Principal  of  Marshall  College. 
Laidlev,  George  S  Charleston 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Myers,  Emmet  E  Huntington 

Instructor    Art    Department  Marshall 
College. 

Work,  Hervey  B  Wheeling 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

WISCONSIN. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Fitch,  Grant  Milwaukee 

Vice-President  of  the  National  Exchange 
Bank. 

DIRECTORS. 

Allis,  Charles  Milwaukee 

The  Edward  P.  Allis  Company. 
Bacon,  Edward  P  Milwaukee 

Grain  Commission  Merchant. 
Becker,  Sherburn  M  Milwaukee 

Mayor  of  Milwaukee. 
Frost,  Edward  W  Milwaukee 

Attorney  at  Law. 
Grafton,  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  C  Fond  du  Lac 

Bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac. 
Layton,  Frederick  Milwaukee 

Donor  of  Museum. 
McGeoch,  Arthur  N  Milwaukee 

President  of  the  McGeoch  Estate. 
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Plantz,  Rev.  Samuel   Appleton 

President  Lawrence  University. 
Stout,  James  H  Menomonie 

Lumberman. 

Tweedy,  John  H.,  Jr  Milwaukee 

Real  Estate. 

WYOMING. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Van  Orsdel,  Josiah  A  Cheyenne 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

DIRECTORS. 

Blakesley,  Oscar  J  Rock  Springs 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Chatterton,  Fenimore  Cheyenne 

Ex-Governor,  General  Manager  Wyom- 
ing Central  Irrigation  Co. 

Cook,  Archibald  D  Cheyenne 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

Nelson,  Aven  Laramie 

Professor  of  the  University  of  Wyoming. 
Tisdel,  Frederick  M  Laramie 

President  of  the  University  of  Wyoming. 


Short  Arguments 

FOR 

Free  Art 

BY 

wo  Hundred  College  Presidents 

AND 

Educators 

ARRANGED  ALPHABETICALLY  BY  STATES 


PRESIDENT  CHARLES  C.  THACH, 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Auburn,  Ala. 

"  J  am  entirely  in  accord  with  the  movement  for  admission  to  the 
United  States  of  all  works  of  art,  duty  free.  Art  is  not  a  luxury,  as 
I  see  it,  but  is  one  of  the  best  agencies  for  higher  education.  I  believe 
that  any  thoughtful  student  of  American  life  will  agree  that  the  thing 
most  needed  in  our  system  of  education  is  the  development  of  the 
artistic  sense — the  appreciation  of  what  is  really  beautiful.  The 
commercial  value  of  this  artistic  sense  cannot  be  overestimated  and 
the  application  of  it  even  in  the  forms  of  industrial  art  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  our  law  makers.  I  shall  gladly  do  anything  in 
my  power  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  movement  of  the  Free 
Art  League.11 

PRESIDENT  A.  P.  MONTAGUE. 
Howard  College. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

"In  my  judgment,  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  works  of  art  would 
not  only  promote  the  pleasure  of  the  American  people,  but  it  would 
also  increase  general  culture  and  be  of  great  value  in  the  instruction 
of  our  people  in  those  things  that  make  for  refinement  and  the  ele- 
vation of  taste.  I  am,  therefore,  heartily  in  favor  of  the  removal 
of  this  tax  on  importation." 

PRESIDENT  EDWARD  M.  SHACKELFORD, 
The  State  Normal  School, 
Troy,  Ala. 

"There  should  be  no  tax  upon  the  development  of  man's  moral  or 
intellectual  nature  except  that  exercise  which  is  necessary  to  the 
development  of  his  faculties.  Art  is  one  of  the  means  of  developing 
both  sides  of  his  nature  and  should  be  as  accessible  as  the  air  we  breathe, 
if  it  be  in  man's  power  to  make  it  so.  I  am,  therefore,  emphaticallj- 
in  favor  of  removing  all  taxes  on  works  of  art." 
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PRESIDENT  KENDRIC  C.  BABCOCK, 
University  of  Arizona, 
Tuscon,  Ariz. 

"It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  a  tariff  on  works  of  art  was 
about  the  extremest  folly  committed  in  the  name  of  protection.  The 
same  sort  of  wisdom  ought  to  produce  a  quarantine  against  discov- 
eries in  science,  and  other  forms  of  inspiration  and  truth,  which  can 
know  neither  competition  nor  contamination." 

PRESIDENT  C.  C.  VAN  LIEU, 
State  Normal  School, 
Chico,  Cat. 

"The  efforts  of  the  American  Free  Art  League  have  my  heartiest 
sympathy  from  the  point  of  view  of  my  work  with  the  school.  Edu- 
cation it  not  a  matter  that  should  be  circumscribed  by  tariffs  or  in 
any  way  limited  to  local  or  national  sources.  The  best  American 
citizen  is  ultimately  to  be  the  most  liberal  minded,  and  in  matters  of 
intelligence  and  cultivated  taste,  the  most  cosmopolitan  citizen.  It 
seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  every  limitation  or  restriction  placed  upon 
foreign  education  necessarily  is  a  limitation  placed  upon  our  national 
character." 

PRESIDENT  GEORGE  A.  GATES, 
Pomona  College, 
Claremont,  Cat. 

"Of  course  I  believe  in  free  art.  I  endorse  every  word  of  what 
Senator  Lodge  has  said.  It  seems  to  me  he  has  stated  the  case  ad- 
mirably." 

PRESIDENT  ARTHUR  HENRY  CHAMBERLAIN, 
Throop  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Pasadena,  Cat. 

"Never  in  the  history  of  the  nation  has  there  been  such  necessity 
for  appreciation  of  the  best  in  art  as  at  the  present.  This  industrial 
age  with  its  commercial  standards  considers  too  little  the  finer  quali- 
ties that  ennoble  and  uplift.  The  best  in  art  should  be  at  the  disposal 
of  rich  and  poor,  employer  and  employed,  and  short-sighted  indeed  are 
we  if  we  do  not  consider  free  art  as  an  interest  bearing  investment. 
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"  Every  possible  inducement  should  be  offered  to  place  before  our 
people  those  influences  that  make  for  educational  uplift,  that  cultivate 
moral  and  ethical  standards,  that  develop  culture  and  refinement." 

PRESIDENT  MORRIS  ELMER  DAILEY, 
State  Normal  School, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

"Let  us  have  free  art  at  last.  Get  the  masterpieces  here,  and  let 
us  try  to  hold  some  of  our  students  at  home.  While  Germany,  France 
and  England  are  vying  with  each  other  to  see  which  may  secure  most 
of  the  world's  masterpieces  in  painting,  sculpture,  carving,  rare  frag- 
ments of  architecture,  etc.,  let  America  no  longer  stand  in  her  own 
light  by  placing  a  prohibitive  or  any  tax  on  so  important  a  factor  as 
art  in  the  happiness  and  development  of  her  people. 

"The  injury  already  done  is  incalculable  and  irremediable.  Do 
not  let  us  impoverish  ourselves  further. 

"Those  great  epochs  of  art — the  Classic,  the  Gothic,  the  Renaissance, 
have  passed.  Their  messages  are  delivered.  The  tale  is  told.  All 
that  they  know  of  beauty  they  have  given  us.  Nothing  can  be  added 
to  the  legacy.    Fortunate  is  he  who  has  shared  in  the  inheritance." 

PRESIDENT  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN, 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 
Stanford  University,  Cal. 

"The  greatest  defect  of  the  American  people  is  the  lack  of  under- 
standing and  feeling  for  art.  The  present  tax  on  art  work  as  imported 
from  Europe  simply  intensifies  this  defect. 

"I  do  not  believe  in  protective  tariffs,  and  if  I  did,  the  tariff  on  art 
serves  no  protective  purpose  and  is  entirely  useless,  whereas  as  a 
means  of  raising  money  it  is  simply  a  tax  on  higher  education.  No 
tax  pinches  harder  than  that  which  adds  to  the  cost  of  education." 

JAMES  A.  BARR, 
Superintendent  City  Schools, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

"  By  all  means  let  us  admit  free  of  duty  all  works  of  art.  Surely 
there  should  be  no  tax  on  anything  which  will  elevate  the  art  sense 
of  our  people  and  encourage  the  love  of  the  beautiful.  An  active 
campaign  should  be  waged  until  all  duties  are  removed  by  Congress." 
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PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  F.  SLOCUM, 
Colorado  College, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

"The  American  Free  Art  League  is  placing  the  whole  nation  under 
indebtedness  to  it.  The  taxes  levied  upon  works  of  art  which  are 
being  brought  into  our  country  cast  a  very  sad  reflection  upon  the 
character  of  the  whole  country.  It  is  the  creation  of  a  barrier  which 
shuts  out  those  refining  influences  which  we,  as  a  nation,  greatly  need 
and  for  which  we  are  ready.  A  more  stupid  policy  can  hardly  be 
conceived  of.  It  is  a  case  of  where  the  selfish  few  are  standing  over 
against  the  highest  interests  of  the  largest  numbers." 

MILTON  C.  POTTER, 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 

"Let  me  thank  you  now  for  the  work  you  are  doing  that  my  little 
poor  may  not  have  so  barren  unlovely  lives.    Let  me  help  you  if  I  can." 

GEORGE  W.  LOOMIS, 
Superintendent  City  Schools, 
Pueblo,  Colo. 

"It  is  probable  that  no  other  educational  movement  is  frought 
with  greater  good  than  that  inaugurated  by  the  American  Free  Art 
League  to  secure  the  removal  of  duty  on  works  of  art.  The  intro- 
duction of  art  and  handicraft  in  all  our  public  schools  affords  an  op- 
portunity for  artistic  expression  that  no  other  people  have  ever  en- 
joyed. That  this  expression  should  freely  receive  the  inspiration  of 
the  world's  masterpieces  is  imperative.  The  free  interchange  of 
genius  should  develop  not  only  a  distinctive  American  art  but  a  world 
art  to  which  America,  by  virtue  of  her  free  institutions,  should  be  the 
largest  contributor." 

ACTING  PRESIDENT  WM.  NORTH  RICE, 
Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn. 

"I  am  cordially  in  favor  of  the  general  principle  of  free  art." 
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PRESIDENT  ARTHUR  T.  HADLEY, 
Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

"1  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  works  of  art." 

DEAN  HENRY  WADE  ROGERS, 
Yale  Law  School, 
Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

"I  approve  most  heartily  the  movement  in  favor  of  free  art.  It 
was  a  serious  mistake  in  the  first  place  ever  to  impose  the  duty.  The 
artists  of  the  United  States  are  almost  unanimously  opposed  to  it. 
It  is  not  needed  for  revenue  as  the  enormous  surplus  in  the  Treasury 
shows.  There  is  no  possible  excuse,  therefore,  for  imposing  a  tax 
upon  that  which  makes  for  the  refinement  and  cultivation  of  the 
people.  If  works  of  art  must  be  taxed,  let  the  tax  be  laid  not  upon 
their  importation  into  this  country,  but  upon  them  as  personal  prop- 
erty afterwards.  Let  the  duty  be  repealed  and  art  emancipated,  as 
is  the  case  in  every  country  of  Europe." 

PRESIDENT  RUFUS  W.  STIMSON, 
The  Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 
Storrs,  Conn. 

"I  am  heartily  and  unreservedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  duty  on 
works  of  art  should  be  removed." 

PRESIDENT  GEORGE  H.  HARTER, 
Delaware  College, 
Newark,  Del. 

"I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  any  movement  having  for  its 
object  the  removal  of  restrictions  or  restraints  upon  the  importation 
of  works  of  art  or  literature  to  this  country. 

"  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  nation  that  Americans  are  denied  many  of  the 
educational  influences  of  art  by  laws  passed  by  Congress." 
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COMMISSIONER  ELMER  ELLSWORTH  BROWN, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.C. 

"It  is  because  of  my  conviction  that  art  has  a  serious  and  immensely 
important  part  to  play  in  the  life  of  our  people,  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
doing  everything  that  can  be  done  to  make  the  best  works  of  art  acces- 
sible to  all  of  the  people.  I  hope  you  will  succeed,  not  only  in  the 
effort  to  get  works  of  art  admitted  to  this  country  without  impediment, 
but  also  in  giving  the  people  generally  a  chance  to  become  acquainted 
with  them.  I  presume  that  this  is  a  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  Free 
Art  League." 

PRESIDENT  EDWARD  M.  GALLAUDET, 
Gallaudet  College, 
Washington,  D.C. 

"I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  securing  for  works  of  art  free  admission 
to  our  country,  and  shall  be  glad  to  co-operate  to  the  extent  of  my 
ability  in  efforts  to  secure  legislation  to  this  end." 

CHARLES  NEEDHAM, 
The  George  Washington  University, 
Washington,  D.C. 

"I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  admission,  free  of  duty,  of  the  works 
of  art  and  objects  mentioned  in  the  American  Free  Art  League  Bill. 
These  works  are  a  means  of  education  and  furnish  a  ' laboratory'  for 
students  of  art.  Private  collections  are  now  being  opened,  under 
proper  restrictions,  and  given  to  loan  exhibitions.  It  should  be  possi- 
ble for  many  people  to  become  appreciative  of  the  best  things  in  art, 
and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  encouragement  of  every 
honest  effort  to  secure  the  best  collections.  If  we  in  this  country 
have  not  the  paintings,  we  have  the  money  with  which  to  buy  any 
desirable  works  that  are  offered  for  sale  in  any  part  of  the  world." 

PROFESSOR  GEORGE  L.  RAYMOND, 
George  Washington  University, 
Washington,  D.C. 

"Of  course,  we  should  have  free  art.  Our  present  tariff  keeps  out 
of  the  country  many  works  of  great  value,  and  it  brings  into  the  treas- 
ury little  money, — much  less,  probably,  than  is  spent  on  the  other 
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side  of  the  water  by  the  thousands  of  American  students  and  their 
families,  who,  had  they  opportunities  to  come  into  contact  in  their 
own  land  with  more  complete  collections  of  art,  would  stay  at  home. 
Our  young  enthusiasts  in  art  can  be  kept  at  home  in  only  the  degree 
in  which  opportunities  can  be  afforded  them  here  of  seeing  and  studying 
art-works  of  a  high  character.  This  being  the  case,  the  tariff  on  works 
of  art  is  unwise,  and,  so  far  as  its  effects  are  understood  by  legislators, 
iniquitous." 

PRESIDENT  WILBUR  P.  THIRKIELD, 
Howard  University, 
Washington,  D.C. 

"As  one  interested  in  the  education  of  the  whole  man,  including  his 
aesthetic  nature,  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  American  Free  Art  League. 
Its  aims  and  plans  should  appeal  strongly  to  all  who  would  help  their 
fellowmen  into  the  larger  lift." 

PRESIDENT  A.  A.  MURPHREE, 
State  College  for  Women, 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 

"  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  reasons  advanced  for  tariff  on  other  im- 
portations do  not  hold  in  the  case  of  foreign  works  of  art.  We  would 
lose  nothing  by  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  work  of  native  with 
that  of  foreign  artists.  The  removal  of  duties  on  art,  would,  I  believe, 
mean  more  art,  and  make  for  the  refinement  and  betterment  of  the 
American  people.  I  shall  earnestly  request  the  representative  of  my 
State  in  Congress  to  vote  for  House  Bill  No.  10546,  1907." 

PRESIDENT  ANDREW  M.  SOULE, 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 
Athens,  Ga. 

"I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  this  movement,  and  should 
be  glad  to  see  House  Bill  10546  enacted  into  law,  and  will  do  what  I 
can  to  promote  a  movement  of  so  much  importance  to  our  people." 

PRESIDENT  KENNETH  G.  MATHESON. 
Georgia  School  of  Technology. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

"1  desire  to  express  my  great  interest  in  the  work  of  your  League, 
and  wish  for  it  immediate  success  in  its  effort  to  secure  removal  of 
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the  duty  on  works  of  art.  In  busy  America  we  pay  too  little  atten- 
tion to  the  cultural  and  vital  influence  of  the  master-pieces  of  art,  and 
art  in  general.  Of  all  people,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  need  an  offset 
from  the  gross  and  engrossing  effects  of  materialism;  and  I  deem  it 
of  great  importance  that  the  tariff  on  works  of  art  should  be  removed, 
so  they  may  be  easily  accessible  to  our  people." 

PRESIDENT  EDWARD  T.  WARE, 
Atlanta  University, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

"I  am  glad  to  do  anything  that  I  can  to  forward  the  most  worthy 
enterprise  which  you  represent.  I  cannot  see  what  possible  benefit 
our  Nation  can  derive  through  charging  a  duty  upon  works  of  art. 
Surely  no  American  artist  of  any  worth  would  desire  to  have  his  pro- 
ductions hedged  about  so  that  they  could  not  compete  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  foreign  artists  purely  on  the  score  of  excellence.  We  need, 
moreover,  as  a  Nation  every  encouragement  in  the  development  of 
artistic  taste  and  culture.  Such  opportunities  should  be  as  far  as 
possible  within  the  reach  not  only  of  the  very  wealthy  but  also  of 
people  of  moderate  means.  I  count  it  therefore  a  matter  of  great 
importance  educationally  for  the  American  Free  Art  League  to  suc- 
ceed in  its  effort  to  procure  free  art  for  this  country." 

PRESIDENT  HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON, 
The  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  III. 

"I  can  see  no  benefit  in  a  duty  levied  on  objects  of  art.  The  pro- 
tective system,  in  whose  principles  I  myself  believe,  in  my  opinion 
has  no  application  to  Science,  Art  or  Letters,  but  to  ordinary  objects 
of  commercial  production.  The  more  liberal  the  laws  are  made  with 
reference  to  the  importation  of  paintings,  statuary,  and  the  like,  the 
wider  spread  will  be  the  taste  in  our  country  which  may  lead  to  the 
development  of  an  art  sense  and  of  artistic  power.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  Congress  may  see  its  way  to  amending  the  laws  in  the  direction 
of  freedom  of  Art." 
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ROSCOE  POUND, 
Editor-in-Chief  Illinois  "Law  Review," 
98  East  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 

"A  duty  upon  works  of  art  is  to  be  upheld  only  as  a  measure  of  revenue 
or  as  a  measure  of  protection.  The  latter  is  simply  absurd.  Artists 
need  no  protection;  their  work  protects  itself.  Art  knows  no  poli- 
tical boundaries  and  it  would  be  a  grotesque  provincialism  to  exclude 
works  of  art  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  native  art. 

"  As  a  source  of  revenue,  the  duty  on  works  of  art  cannot  be  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  justify  the  harm  which  it  does.  No  doubt,  if 
our  states  were  to  tax  private  educational  institutions,  not  a  little 
revenue  might  be  obtained.  But  at  what  cost!  The  furthering  of 
the  feeling  for  art  among  the  people  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant 
field  of  education.  The  government  ought  to  be  glad  to  encourage 
it  by  foregoing  the  paltry  revenue  which  the  present  duty  may  afford." 

L.  H.  GRIFFITH, 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Danville,  III. 

"The  passage  of  the  free  art  bill  will  be  a  benefit  to  common  school 
education  throughout  the  country." 

HARRY  B.  WILSON, 
Superintendent  Public  Schools, 
Decatur,  III. 

"So  universal  as  is  the  need  throughout  the  United  States  for  the 
uplift  and  the  inspiring  and  stimulating  effect  of  the  products  the 
best  artists  of  the  world  have  produced,  the  surprise  is  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  campaign  to  the  end  of  having  the  tariff  removed  from  art 
imports. 

"The  artists  of  our  country,  in  whose  interests  the  tariff  is  placed 
so  far  as  protection  is  concerned,  are  our  most  aggressive  advocates 
of  free  art.  My  hope  is  that  the  next  session  of  Congress  may  promptly 
remove  the  duty  on  art,  and  thus  make  a  long  stride  in  the  direction 
of  an  effective  art  education  and  of  an  enlightened  public  in  the  realm 
of  art." 
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PRESIDENT  ROBERT  E.  HIERONYMUS, 

Eureka  College, 
Eureka,  III. 

"  Since  looking  into  the  matter  in  1906,  while  in  Europe,  the  con- 
viction has  grown  steadily  that  the  tariff  on  art  ought  to  be  removed." 

PRESIDENT  ABRAM  W.  HARRIS, 
Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  III. 

"  A  tax  on  art  is  a  tax  on  education,  a  prohibition  of  ideas  and  of 
ideals;  it  reduces  to  a  monetary  basis,  what  is  of  right  a  matter  of 
spirit  and  mind;  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  American  artists  it  gives 
them  what  they  do  not  want,  a  stone  instead  of  bread.  And  it  defeats 
its  own  purpose,  insomuch  as  it  delays  the  art  development  of  the 
nation,  and  represses  the  natural  demand  for  the  artistic,  native  as 
well  as  foreign.  It  is  out  of  its  time,  and  as  the  ancient  window  tax 
robbed  the  people  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  so  this  tax  robs  them  of  the 
light  of  the  mind." 

PRESIDENT  CHARLES  H.  RAMMELKAMP, 
Illinois  College, 
Jacksonville,  III. 

"Our  government  ought  to  do  everything  constitutionally  possible 
to  encourage  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  good  art.  The  tariff 
on  foreign  works  of  art  is  a  distinct  hinderance  to  the  growth  of  that 
knowledge  and  appreciation." 

PRESIDENT  JOHN  S.  NOLLEN, 
Lake  Forest  College, 
Lake  Forest,  III. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  add  nry  voice  to  that  of  thousands  of  others 
who  have  protested  against  the  duty  on  works  of  art.  This  duty  is 
surely  one  of  the  most  unnecessary  and  pernicious  bits  of  absurdity 
in  all  the  history  of  our  legislation.  The  tax  on  art  does  nobody  any 
conceivable  good,  and  it  does  millions  of  people  a  great  deal  of  harm. 
I  can  think  of  no  rational  argument  for  its  continuance." 
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PRESIDENT  JOHN  D.  S.  RIGGS, 
Shurtleff  College, 
Upper  Alton,  III. 

"I  am  thoroughly  in  favor  of  legislation  looking  to  this  end.  I  do 
not  see  why  a  tariff  on  works  of  art  should  exist,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
do  all  I  can  to  forward  its  abolition." 

PRESIDENT  EDMUND  J.  JAMES, 
University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign,  III. 

11  I  have  already  expressed  my  opinion  upon  the  desirability  of 
placing  art  objects  upon  the  free  list  on  many  different  occasions. 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  reaffirming  that  opinion  at  the  present  time. 
I  do  not  see  how  any  one  who  looks  into  the  matter  carefully  can  resist 
the  conviction  that  the  permanent  educational  interests  of  the  country 
would  be  greatly  advanced  by  placing  the  objects  of  art  upon  the 
free  list." 

PRESIDENT  BENJAMIN  F.  DAUGHERTY, 
Westfield  College, 
Westfield,  III. 

"  1  believe  in  the  cultivation  of  the  aesthetic  sense,  than  which  there 
ifi  nothing  more  ennobling,  elevating  and  refining.  Public  Museums 
and  private  art  galleries  should  be  filled  with  the  best  in  art.  There 
should  be  no  restriction  of  the  commodities  that  have  educative  value, 
hence  I  believe  in  the  free  importation  of  Art.  Whatever  is  beneficial 
to  the  encouragement  of  the  artist's  production  and  the  preservation 
of  Art  should  be  encouraged  by  legislation." 

PRESIDENT  CHARLES  A.  BLANCHARD, 
Wh eaton  College, 
Wheaton,  III. 

''Gladstone  says  it  is  the  business  of  the  government  to  make  it  hard 
to  do  wrong  and  easy  to  do  right  .  Pure  art  is  one  of  the  best  of  educa- 
tions. All  works  which  are  properly  classed  under  this  head  should 
be  admitted  into  our  country  without  any  tax.  It  would  pay  the 
government  to  contribute  to  bring  them  into  the  country  rather  than 
try  to  keep  them  out  by  unfriendly  legislation. 
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"  I  favor  most  heartily  repealing  any  legislation  which  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  bring  any  clean  and  inspiring  work  of  art  into  our  country." 

PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  LOWE  BRYAN, 
Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

"I  very  strongly  favor  a  modification  of  the  law  so  that  works  of 
art  shall  be  placed  upon  the  free  list.  Educators  and  artists  through- 
out the  country  are  agreed  upon  this  subject." 

PRESIDENT  W.  E.  STONE, 
Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

"  If  there  is  any  sound  principle  of  government,  business,  or  politics 
at  the  foundation  of  the  imposition  of  duties  upon  the  importation  of 
works  of  art  into  the  United  States,  it  has  not  come  to  my  notice. 

"In  a  matter  so  closely  connected  with  the  national  development  of 
art  and  education  of  taste,  there  has  been  set  up  a  positive  obstacle. 
It  were  charitable  to  regard  this  as  an  oversight;  in  any  event,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  removing  it. 

"The  government  does  not  need  the  revenue  and  there  could  only 
be  intellectual  gain  to  the  nation  in  the  unrestricted  opportunities  to 
know  the  best  forms  of  art,  which  would  result  from  the  removal  of 
this  obstacle." 

PRESIDENT  JOHN  CAVANAUGH, 
Notre  Dame  University. 
Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  except  a  few  interested  persons 
can  favor  a  tariff  on  art.  Our  country  has  no  general  feeling  for  art, 
because  our  people  do  not  grow  up  in  an  artistic  atmosphere.  The 
French  or  the  Italian  boy  is  an  art  critic  by  grace  of  birth.  Observe 
how  he  feasts  his  eyes  on  the  display  in  the  windows  of  the  studio 
while  the  American  boy  flattens  his  nose  against  the  window  where 
Spaulding's  sporting  goods  are  exposed.  As  a  whole,  our  people  lack 
temperament  because  the  art  of  the  world  is  still  a  European  posses- 
sion. Let  every  encouragement  be  given  to  the  importation  of  works 
of  art  so  that  our  children,  accustomed  to  look  upon  beautiful  things, 
may  come  to  have  the  instinctive  taste  and  the  inherited  judgment." 
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PRESIDENT  ROBERT  L.  KELLY, 
Earlham  College, 
Richmond,  Ind. 

"One  of  the  functions  of  government,  according  to  our  constitution, 
is  to  'promote  the  general  welfare.'  One  of  the  far-reaching  methods 
of  accomplishing  this  purpose  is  to  encourage  in  the  minds  of  our  people 
a  love  for  that  which  elevates,  ennobles  and  enriches  life.  Our  gov- 
ernment should  really  practice  what  it  preaches." 

RT  .  REV.  A.  SCHMITT,  O.S.R., 
Abbot  and  President  St.  Meinrad  College, 
St.  Meinrad,  Ind. 

"  No  force,  short  of  religion  itself,  could  be  more  responsive  to  such 
a  need  than  a  universal  development  of  a  correct  taste  for  and  love  of 
the  beautiful,  as  expressed  in  art, — true  art,  of  course.  How  unwise 
and  harmful,  therefore,  any  legislation,  which  levies  an  impost  on  the 
very  creations  of  the  great  Masters,  discouraging  as  it  does  rather  than 
facilitating  their  possession  and  enjoyment  by  the  American  people. 
Let  us  have  done,  then,  with  the  Tariff  on  Art!" 

PRESIDENT  A.  B.  STORMS 
Iowa  State  College, 
Ames,  Iowa. 

"America  lags  behind  the  world  in  not  freely  admitting  works  of 
art.  The  doors  should  be  widely  and  freely  opened  for  one  of  the 
greatest  of  educational  agencies.  Speed  the  day  when  the  interdict 
shall  be  lifted.  As  I  regard  it,  this  question  of  free  art  has  nothing  or 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  questions  of  tariff." 

PRESIDENT  FRANK  E.  HIRSCH, 
Charles  City  College, 
Charles  City,  Iowa. 

"You  are  engaged  in  a  noble  work.  Masterpieces  of  art  are  gen- 
rally  imported  for  purposes  of  education  only,  and  to  tax  them  means 
the  placing  of  an  obstacle  in  the  way  to  the  higher  education  of  our 
people,  and  hence,  is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it.  There  would  be  just 
as  much  consistency  in  placing  a  tariff  on  scholarly  works  written  in  a 
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foreign  language  and  unobtainable  in  this  country.  Hence,  I  say, 
away  with  the  tariff  on  works  of  art." 

PRESIDENT  JOHN  T.  H.  MAIN, 
Iowa  College, 
Grinnell,  Iowa. 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  art  should  be  free." 

PRESIDENT  CHARLES  ELDRED  SHELTON, 
Simpson  College, 
Indianola,  Iowa. 

"I  most  heartily  approve  of  the  purpose  of  your  organization.  I 
think  the  very  purpose  of  the  duty  on  art  is  obstructed  by  this  duty. 

"The  purpose,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  promote  American  Art,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  just  now,  the  all  important  thing  is  that  we  may 
have  in  America,  the  very  best  samples  of  the  art  of  the  world,  and  I 
most  heartily  approve  of  your  endeavor  to  secure  the  removal  of  the 
duty  on  works  of  art." 

PRESIDENT  GEORGE  E.  MAC  LEAN, 
The  State  University  op  Iowa. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

"As  a  sequel  to  my  belief  in  free  schools  I  believe  in  free  art  for  the 
education  of  our  democracy." 

PRESIDENT  R.  M.  STEWART. 
Graceland  College, 
Lamoni,  Iowa. 

"It  is  surprising  that  art  has  not  been  on  the  free  list.  Let  us  see 
that  our  young  people  are  not  longer  deprived  of  these  works  of  art, 
because  of  this  tax." 

PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  F.  KING, 
Cornell  College, 
Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 

"Let  us  put  all  works  of  art  on  the  free  list,  for  their  elevating 
influence  is  far  more  valuable  than  any  tax  that  can  be  collected." 
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PRESIDENT  L.  A.  GARRISON, 
Central  University  of  Iowa, 
Pella,  Iowa. 

"Art  is  one  of  our  best  educators,  and  the  possibilities  of  education 
should  be  free." 

PRESIDENT  MILLARD  F.  TROXELL, 
Midland  College, 
Atchison,  Kans. 

"It  seems  to  me  a  reasonable  proposition  that  the  duty  on  works  of 
art  should  be  removed  because  of  the  aesthetic  and  ethical  value  of  such 
works  to  a  country  and  people.  In  a  utilitarian  age  such  as  ours, 
it  seems  specially  fitting  to  call  attention  in  this  way  to  our  willing- 
ness as  a  nation  to  encourage  the  possession  and  the  study  of  works 
of  art" 

REV.  L.  H.  MURLIN, 
President  Baker  University, 
Baldwin,  Kans. 

"There  is  no  justification  whatever  for  requiring  a  duty  on  art 
importations  into  this  country.  Our  legislators  could  well  afford  to 
encourage  by  every  possible  means  the  importation  of  all  products  of 
art  from  other  countries.  It  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  inter- 
ests of  any  class  in  this  country,  and  would  certainly  contribute 
immensely  to  our  higher  life." 

CHANCELLOR  FRANK  STRONG, 
University  of  Kansas. 
Lawrence,  Kans. 

"I  can  see  no  adequate  reason  either  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  loves  his  country,  or  as  the  head  of  a  university  who  is 
broadly  interested  in  education  and  culture,  why  all  duties  on  works 
of  art  should  not  be  removed.    I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  such  removal." 
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PRESIDENT  WM.  GOODELL  FROST, 
Berea  College, 
Berea,  Ky. 

"Free  art  will  help  all  and  hurt  none." 

PRESIDENT  F.  W.  HINITT, 

Central  University  of  Kentucky, 
Danville,  Ky. 

"I  heartily  endorse  the  work  of  the  American  Free  Art  League 
in  its  campaign  to  repeal  the  duty  on  works  of  art.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  as  absurd  a  restriction  as  has  ever  been  enacted.  The  revenue 
derived  is  not  worthy  of  mention,  while  the  benefit  of  free  importation 
to  all  classes  of  American  citizens  would  be  beyond  question.  The 
question  is,  to  my  mind,  not  one  for  argument.  The  existence  of  such 
a  restriction  is  a  reflection  on  the  intelligence  of  the  American  people. 
I  hope  that  relief  may  be  given  at  the  present  session  of  Congress  from 
an  oppressive  and  ridiculous  law." 

PRESIDENT  EDWIN  B.  CRAIGHEAD, 
The  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

"I  believe  that  it  should  be  possible  to  import  without  tax  or  duty 
of  any  sort  for  our  museums,  art  schools,  and  educational  institutions, 
great  works  of  art.  It  is,  therefore,  with  great  pleasure  that  I  give 
my  unqualified  endorsement  to  the  Free  Art  Agitation." 

WILLIAM  WOODWARD, 
Professor  Art,  Tulane  University, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

"I  am  for  free  art  on  every  count  and  for  every  conceivable  reason. 
The  only  new  one  I  can  think  of  just  now  is  that  it  will  greatly  facili- 
tate the  conduct  of  the  Art  Department  of  the  Panama  Exposition 
to  be  held  in  New  Orleans,  in  1915  or  upon  the  completion  of  the 
Canal." 
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PRESIDENT  GEORGE  C.  CHASE, 
Bates  College, 
Lewiston,  Me. 

"  For  a  civilized  people  a  tariff  on  art  is  about  as  defensible  as  a  tariff 
on  thought.    Indeed,  it  is  a  tariff  on  thought  of  a  very  choice  quality." 

PRESIDENT  GEORGE  EMORY  FELLOWS, 
The  University  of  Maine, 
Orono,  Me. 

"The  placing  of  a  tax  on  works  of  art  is  but  raising  a  barrier  against 
higher  education  and  culture.  If  works  of  art  could  be  admitted  free 
of  duty  to  the  United  States,  their  influence  as  an  educational  factor, 
in  public  and  private  galleries,  would  be  immeasurable.,, 

PRESIDENT  THOMAS  FELL, 
St.  John's  College, 
Annapolis,  Md. 

"Since  works  of  art  have  a  distinct  value  as  an  educational  agent, 
not  only  si,  mid  any  semblance  of  restricting  their  admission  to  the 
country  be  avoided,  but  everything  in  our  power  should  be  done  to 
encourage  the  placing  of  them,  both  in  public  museums,  and  also  in 
private  collections,  whence  they  are  frequently  transferred  to  places 
where  the  general  public  may  be  benefited.  It  seems  unfortunate, 
therefore,  that  a  tax  should  be  imposed  which  limits,  even  when  it 
does  not  prohibit,  the  importation  to  our  country  of  articles  that  would 
tend  to  raise  our  people  above  the  dull  grind  of  money  getting,  and 
brighten  and  sweeten  many  lives,  otherwise  wholly  devoted  to  labor." 

REV.  W.  G.  READ  MULLAN, 
President  Loyola  College, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

"  Kindly  allow  me  to  suggest  that  free  art  would  be  a  strong  factor 
in  leavening  the  growing  materialism  of  our  country." 
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PRESIDENT  IRA  REMSEN, 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

"Good  works  of  art  not  only  give  pleasure  but  also  exert  a  refining 
and  educative  influence  upon  mankind.  Hence  governments  in  civil- 
ized countries  provide  art  collections  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
The  degree  of  civilization  of  a  nation  can  fairly  be  measured  by  the 
extent  and  character  of  its  art  collections.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
people  as  a  whole  to  have  good  works  of  art  made  easily  accessible. 
Statesmen  who  have  the  highest  welfare  of  their  country  at  heart 
cannot  ignore  this  important  fact.    Free  art  tends  to  enlightenment.' ' 

PRESIDENT  JOHN  O.  SPENCER, 
Morgan  College, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

"  Genius  is  cosmopolitan.  It  knows  neither  geographical  nor  politi- 
cal boundaries.  It  is  neither  sordid  nor  mercenary.  Its  benefits  should 
be  enjoyed  by  all.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  world  of  fine  art. 
The  widest  possible  dissemination  of  the  knowledge  of  art  will  draw 
and  develop  the  talents  of  those  who  otherwise  would  live  and  die 
in  obscurity.  What  is  needed  in  America  now  is  inspiration,  which 
shall  call  out  the  latent  genius  of  her  sons  and  daughters,  and  make  them 
participators  in  the  world  of  art.  This  is  being  done,  notwithstanding 
the  restrictions  now  placed  upon  the  incoming  of  art  treasures.  It 
is  a  melancholy  reflection  to  think  that  after  our  sons  and  daughters 
have  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  world's  artists  abroad,  they  cannot  bring- 
in  the  results  of  their  own  labors  or  the  labors  of  their  fellows  without 
paying  an  enormous  tax — almost  prohibitive.  Tear  down  the  high 
walls  that  the  light  may  come  in,  the  light  of  genius  and  of  artistic 
training." 

PRESIDENT  JAMES  W.  CAIN, 
Washington  College, 
Chestertown,  Md. 

"Congress  should  pass  this  Bill  immediately,  and  I  believe  it  will 
do  so.  At  any  rate  I  shall  exert  all  my  influence  to  that  end.  I  can 
conceive  of  no  reason  for  taxing  works  of  art  except  for  the  revenue 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  the  United  States  Government  needs  to  raise 
money  by  this  means." 
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PRESIDENT  THOMAS  EL  LEWIS. 
Western  Maryland  College. 
Westminster,  Md. 

"To  protect  American  products  by  a  tax  on  foreign  products  is  a 
proposition  with  two  sides  and  strong  arguments  may  be  presented 
for  and  against.  But  to  tax  Foreign  Art  is  a  proposition  with  only 
one  side,  since  nothing  is  thereby  protected,  and  its  only  result  is  to 
prohibit  the  education  of  public  taste." 

PRESIDENT  KENYON  L.  BUTTERFIELD, 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

u  I  have  failed  to  understand  the  economic,  or  the  financial,  or  the 
political  principle  which  might  be  supposed  to  lie  back  of  the  practice 
of  taxing  works  of  art  imported  into  this  country.  And  indeed  if 
there  is  any  such  valid  principle  underlying  the  practice,  I  think  it 
might  well  be  waived  in  consideration  of  the  great  gain  that  would 
come  to  our  people  from  the  stand-point  of  increased  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  the  spirit  of  art  appreciation  and  interest." 

PRESIDENT  GEORGE  HARRIS, 
Amherst  College, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

"1  am  unable  to  see  any  reason  for  a  duty  on  works  of  Art,  and  do 
see  abundant  reasons  for  removing  it." 

PRESIDENT  W.  E.  HUNTINGTON, 
Boston  University, 
Boston,  Mass. 

"Some  things  should  be  forever  above  and  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
tariff;  among  these  free  things,  the  fine  products  of  art  should  find 
an  unquestioned  place.  It  is  a  reproach  to  our  great,  rich  nation 
that  it  has  been  willing  to  lay  a  duty  upon  art  works  that  are  among 
the  best  of  educational  forces." 


PRESIDENT  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT, 
Harvard  College, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

"A  tax  on  works  of  art  is  a  tax  on  the  education  and  development 
of  the  sense  of  beauty  and  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful. 

"The  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  is  a  rich  source  of  public  happiness, 
and  the  ultimate  object  of  all  government  is  to  promote  public  hap- 
piness; therefore  a  tax  on  works  of  art  violates  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  a  democracy  which  believes  in  universal  education,  and  in  all 
other  means  of  increasing  mental  and  bodily  efficiency,  and  the  result- 
ing public  and  individual  enjoyments." 

PRESIDENT  SAMUEL  H.  LEE, 
American  International  College, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

"I  am  in  cordial  sympathy  with  the  American  Free  Art  League  in 
its  endeavor  to  abolish  the  tariff  on  works  of  art.  We  are  a  great 
aggressive  force  in  things  commercial,  political  and  ethical,  but  we 
are  behind  the  old  world  in  things  aesthetic.  Why  should  we  not 
welcome  the  artistic  achievements  of  the  nations  for  our  enrichment 
and  for  the  inspiration  of  those  who  are  artistically  inclined  among 
us  ?  We  can  enjoy  the  productions  of  the  musical  artist  whether  he 
sings  or  plays  a  fiddle  without  taxation;  why  should  not  the  painter 
and  the  sculptor  come  to  our  homes  and  halls  with  the  same  freedom  ?" 

PRESIDENT  HENRY  HOPKINS, 
Williams  College, 
Williamstown.  Mass. 

"There  is  no  tenable  reason,  that  I  can  see,  for  retaining  the  twenty 
per  cent,  duty  on  works  of  art.  It  is  a  discouragement  to  our  citizens 
who  would  like  to  import  masterpieces  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
It  is  moreover  a  handicap  upon  the  large  number  of  young  artists 
who,  studying  and  working  abroad,  need  to  sell  the  products  of  their 
skill.    Good  art  is  a  means  of  education  as  truly  as  good  books." 
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PRESIDENT  G.  STANLEY  HALL, 
Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

"The  duty  on  foreign  works  of  art  has  not  one  single  argument  or 
even  pretext  of  one  in  its  favor.  I  am  by  no  means  a  free  trader, 
but  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  works  of  foreign  artists  brought  to  this 
country  is  a  relic  of  a  narrow  provincial  past  and  is  not  worthy  a  nation 
that  has  taken  the  position  in  the  world  we  have  lately  assumed." 

PRESIDENT  CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT, 
Clark  College, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

"I  am,  and  always  have  been,  in  favor  of  admitting  all  art  works 
free  of  duty,  and  all  other  things  that  pertain  in  any  way  to  educational 
methods  or  motives. 

"Art  has  the  greatest  influence  on  the  social  well  being  of  any  com- 
munity, and  this  being  so,  there  should  be  no  hindrance  to  its  free 
importation.  I  feel  sure  that  the  half  million  dollars  now  collected 
on  works  of  art  would  not  be  missed,  and  that  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try would  gladly  make  it  up  in  some  way. 

"I  hope  you  will  succeed  in  the  movement." 

PRESIDENT  B.  W.  ANTHONY, 
Adrian  College, 
Adrian,  Mich. 

"Art  as  an  educational  and  cultural  factor,  was  never  before  as 
generally  employed  as  at  present. 

"  Why  should  we  not  make  it  duty  free  and  thus  invite  it  to  a  larger 
place  among  us." 

PRESIDENT  JAMES  B.  ANGELL, 
University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

"I  take  great  interest  in  the  object  for  which  the  Art  League  is  now 
laboring,  to  permit  us  to  have  free  access  to  the  art  treasures  of  the 
world.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  better  for  the  interests  of 
art  in  this  country,  and  the  sooner  a  bill  securing  this  end  is  passed, 
the  better.    I  wish  that  one  might  be  adopted  this  winter." 
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PRESIDENT  JOSEPH  W.  MAUCK, 
Hillsdale  College, 
Hillsdale,  Mich. 

"Several  high  ends  would  be  subserved  by  "free  art."  One  of 
them  is  'protection'  for  American  artists.  The  duty-free  admission 
of  the  works  of  foreign  artists  would  elevate  taste  and  so  promote  appre- 
ciation of  genuine  art  as  to  increase  a  demand  for  pieces  of  merit,  and 
the  market  for  American  artists  would  be  better  than  it  is  under  prac- 
tices which  seem  to  me  to  conserve  the  purchase  of  works  which  are 
mediocre  or  positively  bad. 

PRESIDENT  CYRUS  NORTHROP, 
University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

"There  are  many  reasons  why  works  of  art  should  be  free  from  duty, 
and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  that  I  can  discover  why  art  should 
not  be  free.  The  fact  that  American  Artists  themselves  almost  unan- 
imously ask  for  no  protection,  ought  to  have  the  greatest  influence." 

PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  H.  SALLMON, 
Carleton  College, 
Northfield,  Minn. 

"It  is  good  to  see  the  evidence  of  the  widespread  sentiment  which 
your  League  is  creating  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  works 
of  Art.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  opposition  to  such  a  good 
movement  in  this  country.  We  ought  to  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  encourage  art  education  and  to  create  an  art  atmosphere  among 
the  people  generally.  You  will  surely  find  the  educators  solidly  at 
your  back  in  this  movement." 

REV.  SAMUEL  G.  SMITH, 
Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Minnesota, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

"Knowledge  and  beauty  are  as  much  necessaries  for  the  human 
spirit  as  bread  and  meat  are  for  the  human  body.  The  prime  neces- 
saries of  life  should  not  be  made  expensive  by  tariffs.  Let  tariffs  be 
put  upon  the  things  we  can  do  without,  but  let  our  pictures  and  our 
books  come  in  free.    Besides,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  fair  schedule 
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of  tariffs  for  knowledge  and  beauty.  It  takes  as  much  paint  to  make 
a  daub  as  a  masterpiece,  and  as  much  paper  and  ink  to  make  a  wretched 
compilation  as  to  print  a  Hamlet  or  a  dialogue  of  Plato.  Take  the 
coarse  hand  off  the  things  of  the  spirit." 

PRESIDENT  P.  A.  MATTSON, 
Gustavus  Adolphus  College, 
St.  Peter,  Minn. 

"The  Free  Art  League  has  done  a  great  deal  for  Art  in  our  country, 
and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way.  One 
way  to  do  this  would  be  to  remove  the  duty  on  works  of  Art.  If  this 
could  be  done,  it  would  facilitate  matters  a  good  deal,  and  I  hope  it 
can  be  done.    I  wish  you  all  possible  success." 

PRESIDENT  E.  W.  VAN  AKEN, 
Parker  College, 
Winnebago,  Minn. 

"  I  wish  to  add  my  appreciation  of  the  efforts  being  made  in  favor  of 
free  art.  I  believe  nothing  more  fully  deserves  being  put  on  the  free 
list  than  the  products  of  art.  Surely  the  expressions  of  the  highest 
ideals  of  life  ought  to  be  made  as  easy  of  distribution  as  possible.'' 

PRESIDENT  J.  C.  HARDY, 
Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
Agricultural  College,  Miss. 

u  Political  parties  may  differ  upon  the  great  and  economic  principle 
of  the  Tariff,  but  every  individual  should  be  agreed  that  Art  should  be 
free  to  come  to  this  country  from  any  and  every  source,  as  every  section 
is  in  vital  need  of  a  development  of  the  artistic  among  the  masses." 

PRESIDENT  J.  H.  GEORGE, 
Drury  College, 
Springfield,  Mo. 

"  I  am  quite  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  to  have  the  duty  on 
works  of  art  removed,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  co-operate  in  any  aggres- 
sive movement  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose." 
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PRESIDENT  ALLEN  H.  GODBEY, 
Morrisville  College, 
Morrisville,  Mo. 

"  A  great  work  of  art  is  not  a  great  mechanical  invention,  or  a  piece 
of  literature,  reproducing  which  may  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the 
author.  The  original  copy  is  the  sole  property  in  question.  There 
is  no  protection  possible  to  anyone  through  taxing  its  importation. 
Genius  has  no  pedigree,  produces  no  cheap  labor  problem,  and  leaves 
no  posterity." 

PRESIDENT  RICHARD  H.  JESSE, 
University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

"I  endorse  with  all  my  heart  the  proposition  to  abolish  the  duty  on 
Art." 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  PICKARD, 
University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

"  Considering  its  far  reaching  influence  on  all  classes  of  people  both 
in  public  and  in  private  life,  I  regard  education  in  the  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  Art  as  the  most  thoroughly  practical  subject  in  the 
curricula  of  our  schools.  For  education  in  Art  it  is  very  essential  that 
the  object  of  Art  shall  be  seen  and  studied.  The  tariff  on  works  of 
Art  is  keeping  out  of  our  country  great  numbers  of  beautiful  objects 
and  our  culture  has  suffered  because  of  this  deprivation.  Free  Art 
will  mean  that  the  higher  life  of  our  people  will  be  better,  far  better, 
than  at  present  ministered  unto  by  the  actual  contact  with  the  glori- 
ous creations  of  the  artist's  mind  and  hand." 

PRESIDENT  GEORGE  E.  REED, 
Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  Pa. 

"I  most  assuredly  favor  the  admission  of  works  of  art  to  this  country 
which  are  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  free  of  duty.  One  of 
the  effective  means  of  the  general  education  of  our  people  is  cer- 
tainly through  the  public  exhibition  of  works  of  art  of  high  character. 
The  movement  certainly  should  command  the  hearty  support  of  all 
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who  are  interested  in  the  popular  development  of  education  and  culture 
of  the  people  of  this  country.    I  hope  success  will  be  attained." 

PRESIDENT  ETHELBERT  D.  WARFIELD, 
Lafayette  College, 
Easton,  Pa. 

"It  gives  me  pleasure  to  express  my  hearty  approval  of  the  move- 
ment to  remove  all  tariff  duty  from  objects  of  art.  I  think  that  noth- 
ing is  more  important  for  the  American  people  than  opportunities  for 
higher  culture  in  artistic  matters." 

REV.  SAMUEL  G.  HEFELBOWER, 
President;  Pennsylvania  College, 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 

"I  have  never  been  able  to  see  why  a  nation  should  place  a  tariff 
on  that  which  elevates  the  education  and  culture  of  its  citizens.  Re- 
quiring art  and  scientific  treatises  to  pay  toli  is  placing  hindrances  in 
the  way  of  the  development  of  the  people." 

PRESIDENT  JOHN  S.  STAHR, 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

"The  appreciation  and  cultivation  of  art  in  a  civilized  country  are 
so  important  that  it  is  past  comprehension  why  any  one  should  object 
to  the  free  introduction  of  the  best  works  that  can  be  had.  Every 
country  and  city  of  Europe  of  any  importance  has  its  art  gallery  and 
is  jealous  of  its  treasures  and  tries  to  secure  the  best  that  human  skill 
can  create.  I  cannot  conceive,  therefore,  why  we  should  deliberately 
shut  out  such  works  or  make  it  difficult  to  secure  them  for  the  benefit 
of  our  own  people." 

PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  H.  CRAWFORD, 

Allegheny  College, 
Meadville,  Pa. 

"I  have  long  felt  that  the  tariff  on  art  is  un-American  and  exceed- 
ingly unwise  legislation.  The  argument  as  I  see  it  is  all  in  favor  of 
free  art.    I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  work  of  the  American  Free 
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Art  League  and  sincerely  hope  for  the  success  of  the  movement  for 
free  art  and  that  in  the  very  near  future." 

PRESIDENT  RUSSELL  H.  CONWELL, 
Temple  College, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"To  tax  art  importations  is  simply  putting  out  the  eyes  of  our  own 
people." 

PRESIDENT  JAMES  MACALISTER, 
Drexel  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"I  think  we  have  an  unquestioned  right  to  have  this  impost  upon 
the  art-culture  of  the  nation  removed.  Surely  the  works  of  Botti- 
celli and  Raphael,  of  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck;  of  Rembrandt  and  Hol- 
bein, of  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  enter- 
ing into  rivalry  with  our  own  painters;  and  yet  it  is  these  very  works 
that  our  collectors  and  galleries  are  most  anxious  to  secure." 

CHANCELLOR  S.  B.  McCORMICK, 
Western  University, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

"I  am  in  fullest  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  American  Free 
Art  League." 

PRESIDENT  WM.  H.  P.  FAUNCE, 
Brown  University, 
Providence,  R.I. 

"The  idea  of  taxing  imported  works  of  art  rests  on  a  wholly  false 
conception  of  what  art  is  and  does  We  might  as  well  make  Caruso  pay 
a  duty  on  every  song  he  sings  here,  as  make  Americans  pay  a  duty  on 
every  picture  they  bring  here.  The  singer  does  not  hurt  our  native 
musicians, — he  inspires  and  instructs  them.  Meissonier  and  Corot 
have  never  harmed  American  painters, — they  created  an  atmosphere 
in  which  native  genius  may  flourish  and  a  market  in  which  it  may  be 
rewarded.  So  long  as  we  make  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  build  up 
private  collections  of  European  art  in  this  country,  so  long  shall  we 
have  a  large  public  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  art  and  unfriendly  to  its 
encouragement.    I  hope  your  good  work  will  go  on." 
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PRESIDENT  JOSEPH  SWAIN, 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE, 

Swarthmore,  Pa. 

11 1  believe  the  time  will  come  in  America  when  free  art  will  be 
regarded  as  in  every  way  desirable  for  the  people." 

PRESIDENT  P.  H.  MELL, 
Clemson  Agricultural  College, 
Clemson  College,  S.C. 

"There  should  be  every  encouragement  given  the  American  people 
to  develop  their  education  in  all  directions  so  that  this  may  be  a 
great  nation,  not  only  in  the  way  of  commercial  enterprises  and  in 
inventions,  but  that  it  may  stand  also  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  as  a  nation  of  culture  and  refinement.  The  Government, 
therefore,  should  enact  no  law  which  will  be  an  obstruction  to  the 
attainment  of  such  a  condition  in  America.  The  tariff,  to  my  mind, 
is  a  great  handicap  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to  greatly  retard 
some  of  the  progress  of  the  people  toward  the  attainment  of  a  high 
plane  of  educational  qualification.  Art  cultivates  the  taste  and  the 
aesthetic  side  of  man,  and  whenever  we  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
look  upon  the  production  of  the  best  artists  of  the  world,  in  so  far 
are  we  lifted  out  of  the  sphere  of  commercialism,  and  are  brought 
in  more  direct  relationship  with  those  peoples  of  the  world  who  daily 
have  before  them  the  best  in  art. 

"I  believe  that  the  heavy  duty  placed  upon  art  by  the  American 
Government  has  produced  probably  as  much  harm  towards  retarding 
the  culture  and  education  of  the  people  at  large  as  any  other  one 
thing  can  accomplish.  I  am,  therefore,  in  complete  accord  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  American  Free  Art  League  in  its  commendable  efforts 
to  introduce  art  into  America  free  of  duty.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
amount  of  revenue  secured  by  the  Government  in  the  duty  imposed 
upon  art  is  not  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  great  amount  of  loss 
resulting  by  the  obstruction  given  to  the  bringing  of  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  the  artists  of  the  world  into  America." 
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PROFESSOR  EDWARD  S.  JOYNES, 
University  of  South  Carolina, 
Columbia,  S.C. 

"  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  offer  my  humble  but  earnest  testi- 
mony for  free  art.  Art,  which  is  the  expression  of  man's  aspiration 
for  beauty,  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  potent  agencies  in 
civilization  and  education,  and  should  be  fostered  and  encouraged  by 
government.  No  greater  benefit  could  be  conferred  upon  our  people 
at  large  than  the  widest  possible  dissemination  of  the  beautiful  works 
of  art,  in  every  form.  I  sympathize  heartily  with  the  objects  of  your 
association." 

PRESIDENT  F.  N.  K.  BAILEY, 
South  Carolina  Co-educational  Institute, 
Edgefield,  S.C. 

"Does  any  one  really  believe  that  the  five  Rembrandts  in  the  Ash- 
burton  collection  now  on  sale  in  London,  if  allowed  to  be  brought 
in  here  free  of  duty,  would  compete  with  our  modern  artists?  And 
yet  that  is  the  theory  of  the  government  in  imposing  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent,  on  works  of  art.  Was  there  ever  more  arrant  nonsense?  The 
artists  themselves  repudiate  this  benighted  theory,  and  almost  to  a 
man  are  asking  Congress  for  its  repeal. 

"The  educators  of  the  country,  including  practically  all  the  College 
Presidents,  are  also  on  record  as  favoring  its  repeal. 

"I  believe  that  the  highest  educational  interests  of  the  country 
demand  the  removal  of  this  injurious  duty,  and  I  trust  that  Congress 
will  act  at  once  without  waiting  for  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff." 

PRESIDENT  EDWIN  M.  POTEAT, 
Furman  University, 
Greenville,  S.C. 

"There  can  be  no  debate  as  to  the  culture  value  of  Art  Museums. 
And  I  hope  the  time  may  soon  come  when  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  go  to  Foreign  Countries  to  see  the 
great  Masters. 

Surely  this  great  Republic  is  not  in  need  of  the  tax  it  collects  from 
Art  lovers  that  are  seeking  to  bring  the  treasures  of  the  world  to  her 
people." 
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PRESIDENT  JAMES  A.  B.  SCHERER, 
Newberry  College, 
Newberry,  S.C. 

"Americans  who  have  visited  art  galleries  abroad,  and  who  there- 
fore realize  the  poverty  of  their  own  country  in  one  of  the  noblest 
means  of  liberal  culture,  need  no  further  argument  to  induce  them 
to  lend  their  influence  in  behalf  of  'free  art.'" 

FRANK  EVANS, 
Superintendent  City  Schools, 
Spartanburg,  S.C. 

"No  republican  government  should  tax  education.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  our  government  which  contributes  so  much  for 
public  education  should  impose  a  duty  upon  works  of  art.  Works 
of  art  contribute  to  the  refinement  and  culture  of  the  community;  the 
kind  of  education  in  which  we  as  a  nation  are  most  lacking,  and  con- 
sequently the  kind  we  most  need. 
•/'I  heartily  wish  you  success  in  your  important  work." 

PRESIDENT  HENRY  N.  SNYDER, 
Wofford  College, 
Spartanburg,  S.C. 

"Whatever  contributes  to  refinement  and  general  culture  in  a 
democracy  ought  not  only  to  be  free  of  access,  but  it  ought  also  to  be  en- 
couraged in  every  possible  way.  Works  of  art  are  certainly  among  the 
things  which  make  this  kind  of  contribution.  For  those  who  have 
in  charge  our  tariff  laws  to  class  them  among  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  to 
tax  their  importation  on  the  grounds  of  protecting  1  home  industries ' 
and  of  making  the  wealthier  few  pay  for  their  pleasures  is  sadly  to  mis- 
understand the  matter.  In  the  first  place,  artists  generally  do  not 
want  any  such  protection,  and  in  the  second  place,  the  passage  of  works 
of  art  from  the  private  homes  of  the  few  to  the  public  galleries  for  the 
many  is  inspiringly  easy  in  this  country." 
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PRESIDENT  C.  H.  FRENCH, 
Huron  College, 
Huron,  S.  Dak. 

"  Objects  of  art  contribute  to  the  best  things  in  the  life  of  a  people. 
Since  taking  toll,  by  way  of  taxation,  on  that  which  nourishes  the 
national  life  cannot  result  in  net  enrichment  of  that  life,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  must  discourage  growth  in  the  best  things,  I  would  favor 
'free  art.'" 

PRESIDENT  CHARLES  H.  FULTON, 
South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines, 
Rapid  City,  S.Dak. 

"I  am  fully  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  art  objects  into  this  coun- 
try free  of  duty." 

PRESIDENT  HENRY  K.  WARREN, 
Yankton  College, 
Yankton,  S.  Dak. 

"I  believe  in  free  art." 

PROFESSOR  F.  P.  RAMSAY, 
Southwestern  Presbyterian  University. 
Clarksville,  Tenn. 

"I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  your  effort,  and  wish  it  success." 

PRESIDENT  BROWN  AYERS, 
University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

"I  am  greatly  interested  in  the  campaign  of  the  Art  League  for  the 
removal  of  the  duty  on  works  of  art.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  best 
thought  of  this  country  is  in  favor  of  this  action.  Surely  we  as  a 
nation  have  progressed  to  a  point  where  we  can  discriminate  between 
the  production  of  works  of  genius  and  the  ordinary  output  of  com- 
mercial operations.  Without  raising,  therefore,  the  general  question 
of  the  protection  of  our  industries,  I  think  we  can  all  unite  in  this 
movement  which  will  surely  make  for  the  higher  education  of  all  of  our 
people." 
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MRS.  GEORGE  BURNETT, 
Tennessee  College  for  Women, 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

''The  movement  for  fostering  free  art  in  America  meets  my  hearty 
approval.  Through  this  means  a  degree  of  the  highest  culture  is 
gained." 

DR.  DAVID  F.  HOUSTON. 
University  of  Texas, 
Austin,  Tex. 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  serve  on  your  Board  of  Directors  and  to  do  what 
I  can  to  promote  your  objects." 

PRESIDENT  HENRY  H.  HARRINGTON, 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas, 
College  Station,  Tex. 

"I  endorse  in  unqualified  terms  the  effort  to  procure  works  of  art 
free  of  duty." 

PRESIDENT  H.  A.  BOAZ, 
Polytechnic  College, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

"I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  succeed  in  the  removal  of  the  duty  on 
works  of  art.  The  progress  of  the  civilization  of  any  nation  is  in  large 
measure  determined  by  its  appreciation  of  the  great  works  of  art. 
Certainly  our  law-makers  should  do  everything  possible  to  advance 
this  great  interest.  I  shall  be  glad  to  write  our  Congressman,  urging 
him  to  use  his  influence  in  this  behalf." 

PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  FIELDER, 

Fort  Worth  University, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


"By  all  means  let  the  duty  on  Art  be  removed.  The  Artists  ask  it, 
the  patrons  of  Art  demand  it,  and  the  Nation  can  easily  afford  to  do  it. 
Let  the  burden  be  lifted  immediately." 
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REV.  JOSEPH  S.  KEY, 
Bishop  of  M.  E.  Church, 
Sherman,  Tex. 

"I  appreciate  the  importance  of  your  League  in  its  aims  and  efforts, 
and  will  gladly  do  what  I  can  to  co-operate  and  carry  it  forward." 

DR.  SAMUEL  P.  BROOKS, 
President  of  Baylor  University, 
Waco,  Tex. 

"  To  me  it  is  unthinkable  that  there  should  be  a  practically  exclusive 
duty  upon  works  of  art  as  described  in  the  House  Bill  number  15268, 
59th  Congress. 

We  are  a  money  making  people  and  are  able  to  buy  masterpieces 
when  they  are  offered  for  sale,  but  we  do  not  like  to  do  a  public  service, 
having  first  to  pay  for  the  privilege." 

JOHN  C.  LATTIMORE, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
Waco,  Tex. 

"  I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  securing  such  legislation  as  may 
remove  every  obstacle  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Highest  Art  Talent  of 
the  world  by  all  the  citizens  thereof,  at  the  least  possible  cost." 

PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  J.  LAWS, 
Paul  Quinn  College, 
Waco,  Tex. 

"I  favor  free  art." 

PRESIDENT  JOHN  A.  WIDTSOE, 
Agricultural  College  of  Utah, 
Logan,  Utah. 

"Any  movement  that  will  bring  more  good  art  before  the  American 
people  should  be  supported  by  all  the  lovers  of  the  country.  The 
removal  of  the  present  tariff  on  art  will  contribute  largely  to  the  art 
education  of  the  people.  The  benefits  thus  secured  to  the  country  as 
a  whole  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  small  diminution  in  tariff  rev- 
enue from  one  special  class  of  articles." 
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DR.  GEORGE  H.  BRIMHALL, 
Director  Brigham  Young  University. 
Provo,  Utah. 

"I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  suggestion  that  works  of  art 
shall  be  imported  free  of  duty,  and  will  do  all  I  can  to  further  the 
movement." 

PRESIDENT  JAMES  FRASER. 
New  Windsor  College, 
New  Windsor,  Vt. 

"In  my  opinion  every  nation  in  order  to  rise  to  its  proper  place  in 
the  progress  of  civilization  must  be  educated.  But  a  young  nation 
like  ours,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  be  educated  in  art  unless 
it  draws  its  inspiration  from  the  artistic  ideals  developed  in  the  older 
nations  during  the  experience  of  past  ages.  To  tax  art  then  is  to  tax 
the  ideals  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
higher  education  of  any  nation.  Why  then  tax  art?  To  do  so  is 
virtually  to  say  with  China  and  other  Oriental  nations,  that  we  are  not 
ready  to  accept  the  highest  ideals  of  education;  and  therefore  we  ward 
them  off  by  taxation.  This  surely  is  a  blind  and  short-sided  policy. 
In  view  therefore  of  the  best  interest  of  the  future  of  our  land,  and 
the  best  ideals  of  education,  I  am  compelled  to  vote  for  'free  art'  for 
America.'' 

PRESIDENT  CHARLES  H.  SPOONER, 
Norwich  University, 
Northfield,  Vt. 

"The  original  works  of  art  from  the  hands  of  the  artists  who  are 
not  living,  whether  known  as  ancient  or  modern,  do  not  and  cannot 
be  regarded  as  entering  into  commercial  competition  and  for  that 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  should  be  freed  from  all  'protective  tariff'  duty. 
The  value  of  these  as  a  means  of  instruction  and  uplift  is  such  that 
they  may  properly  be  classed  with  the  means  and  appliances  imported 
for  educational  purpose,  and  therefore  freed  from  all  duties  under  exist- 
ing laws." 
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W.  GORDON  McCABE, 
Richmond,  Va. 

"The  retention  of  duty  on  works  of  art  is  'one  of  those  things  that 
no  fellow  can  find  out/  The  people  don't  want  it,  the  artists  don't 
want  it,  and  no  member  of  Congress  with  whom  I've  talked,  pretends 
to  defend  it.  With  our  Treasury  surplus,  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  ex- 
•use  for  retaining  a  duty  which  brings  in  the  most  meagre  returns, 
yet  which  stultifies  our  boast  of  being  a  people  of  culture." 

PRESIDENT  R.  G.  WATERHOUSE, 
Emory  and  Henry  College, 
Emory,  Va. 

"I  sympathize  heartily  with  your  desire  and  efforts  to  secure  the 
removal  of  the  duty  on  works  of  art.  I  hope  you  will  meet  with  suc- 
cess, and  if  you  do  you  will  confer  a  real  benefit  upon  our  American 
people." 

PRESIDENT  STEPHEN  B.  L.  PENROSE, 
Whitman  College, 
Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

"  I  heartily  sympathize  with  the  object  of  the  American  Free  Art 
League.  The  attempt  to  tax  works  of  art  rests  on  a  false  conception 
of  the  relation  between  the  artist  and  the  nation.  If  America  is  to 
be  a  land  of  artists  it  must  be  able  to  give  its  artist  students  a  favorable 
environment.  The  best  pictures  and  the  best  works  of  art  of  all  sorts 
must  be  in  this  country  if  the  right  atmosphere  for  artistic  production 
is  to  be  secured.  Taxing  works  of  art  is  like  taxing  apparatus  pur- 
chased abroad  for  educational  institutions,  something  not  to  be  thought 
of.  Every  work  of  art  imported  into  this  country  is  a  contribution 
to  the  educational  facilities  of  this  country.  Museums  and  Art  Gal- 
leries must  be  regarded  distinctively  as  part  of  an  educational  equip- 
ment of  the  land." 

PRESIDENT  T.  E.  CRAMBLET, 
Bethany  College, 
Bethany,  W.  Va. 

"I  heartily  join  you  in  your  effort  to  influence  legislation  to  the  end 
that  the  duty  may  be  removed  from  works  of  art  imported  into  the 
United  States.  From  every  standpoint  this  meets  my  hearty  ap- 
proval." 
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GEORGE  S.  LAIDLEY, 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

"As  one  interested  especially  in  education  I  take  this  occasion  to 
express  my  hearty  approval  in  and  sympathy  with  your  efforts  to 
secure  free  art  in  this  country.  The  refining  and  elevating  influence 
of  great  masterpieces  in  our  art  galleries  permeates  all  strata  of  our 
society.  Our  school  children  feel  it  and  are  better  for  it.  For  this 
reason  I  feel  that  no  restrictions  should  be  placed  upon  the  free  im- 
portation of  works  of  art.  Neither  financial  nor  political  considerations 
should  weigh  against  the  social  betterment  that  would  result  from 
free  art." 

PRESIDENT  LAWRENCE  J.  CORBLY, 
Marshall  College, 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 

"Jt  is  my  candid  opinion,  an  opinion  based  not  simply  on  theory, 
but  on  several  years  careful  study  of  the  influence  of  art  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  of  our  country,  and  several  trips  abroad  to  note  the 
effect  of  art  on  the  life  of  the  people  in  those  countries  where  they 
really  have  the  spirit  of  art,  that  the  tariff  on  art  products  imported 
into  this  country  is  distinctively  a  case  where  those  who  favor  it  stand 
in  the  light  of  our  higher  civilization  and  really  do  not  know  what  they 
do.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  when  the  facts  are  brought  properly 
before  the  attention  of  those  who  favor  this  tariff  that  they  will  unani- 
mously vote  to  discontinue  it." 

PRESIDENT  D.  B.  PURINTON, 
West  Virginia  University, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

"America  is  pre-eminently  the  home  of  civil  liberty,  commercial 
opportunity,  and  social  and  political  possibility;  but  there  is  danger 
lest  our  moral  and  aesthetic  forces  may  fall  behind  in  the  march  of 
material  progress.  The  very  existence  of  a  duty  on  Art  is  in  itself  an 
evidence  of  this  danger.  The  Duty  should  be  removed  at  once.  Let 
all  Art  be  free  as  air  ;  let  the  older  nations  give  to  this  young  Republic 
the  refining  results  of  their  multiplied  centuries  of  artistic  culture. 
\\>  sadly  need  them." 
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HERVEY  B.  WORK, 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

"I  am  in  favor  of  the  free  importation  of  original  works  of  art. 
The  value  of  these  things  to  our  land  rests  upon  their  educational  and 
refining  influences.  We  need  these  influences  to-day  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ideals  of  our  social  and  aesthetic  life,  and  we  need  them 
much  more  abundantly  than  we  now  have  them.  The  American  people 
have  not  made  that  progress  either  in  the  production  of  works  of  art 
or  in  its  appreciation  which  they  should.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
whatever  promises  any  aid  to  the  development  of  the  conscious  ap- 
preciation of  art  in  its  broadening  and  uplifting  effects  upon  the  ideals 
and  life  of  the  people,  should  have  the  earnest  support  of  every  one 
who  wishes  well  to  the  future  of  this  great  country.  And  because  I 
believe  that  the  free  importation  of  original  works  of  art  would 
tend  to  this  end,  I  earnestly  desire  to  see  its  adoption  by  our  National 
law-making  body." 

PRESIDENT  SAMUEL  PLANTZ, 
Lawrence  University, 
Appleton,  Wis. 

"  I  believe  that  the  policy  of  placing  a  tariff  on  works  of  art  is  most 
short  sighted  and  unadvisable.  Those  factors  in  society  which  culti- 
vate the  ideals  and  tastes  of  the  people  should  in  every  way  be  en- 
couraged. 

"The  importation  of  foreign  works  of  art  will  stimulate  the  interest 
in  artistic  productions  in  this  country  and  aid  rather  than  hinder  the 
work  of  our  own  artists." 

PRESIDENT  EDWARD  DWIGHT  EATON, 
Beloit  College, 
Beloit,  Wis, 

"  It  is  a  provincial  idea  that  works  of  art  are  to  be  regarded  as  lux- 
uries to  be  taxed.  They  register  the  outreach  of  the  human  spirit 
into  the  realm  of  the  ideal,  and  should  be  considered  ministers  to  the 
higher  life  of  humanity. 

"The  acquiring  of  great  pictures  by  private  individuals  is  usually 
a  step  toward  the  bringing  of  them  within  the  reach  of  the  people  at 
large.    Such  artistic  treasures  are  an  enrichment  of  our  national  life, 
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and  it  is  as  short  sighted  as  it  is  ungracious  to  maintain  a  barrier  of 
taxation  against  them." 

PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  CLIFTON  DELAND, 
Milton  College, 
Milton,  Wis. 

"The  imposition  of  a  duty  on  foreign  works  of  art  is  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  just  and  sound  taxation.  It  does  not  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  a  protective  duty  and  it  hinders  the  progress  of  the  nation 
that  levies  such  a  tax." 

PRESIDENT  ALEXANDER  J.  BURROWES, 
Marquette  University, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

"I  favor  the  removal  of  duty  on  works  of  art.  The  artistic  taste  is 
developed  quite  as  much  by  association  with  works  of  art  as  by  oral 
teaching.  The  Greek  taste  was  developed  in  that  way,  so  will  be  the 
American  let  American  young  artists  come  in  contact  with  the 
loftiest  ideals.    The  more  the  better." 

PRESIDENT  RICHARD  C.  HUGHES, 
Ripon  College, 
Ripon,  Wis. 

"Works  of  art  whether  intended  for  private  ownership  or  for  public 
institutions  should  be  entered  free  of  duty.  They  are  needed  for  the 
education  of  the  people,  and  the  Government  cannot  afford  to  restrict 
this  important  means  of  education  for  the  amount  of  money  received. 
Works  of  art  from  abroad  do  not  compete  with  works  of  our  own 
artists,  and  these  artists  urge  free  importation  as  they  want  the  largest 
amount  of  fine  art  brought  to  the  country  for  the  advantage  it  will  be 
to  the  art  student  and  for  the  education  of  the  public  taste." 

ARCHIBALD  D.  COOK, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

"  I  believe  this  movement  a  very  fine  one.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  should  be  far  more  familiar  with  good  works  of  art,  and  this  could 
be  effected  much  more  thoroughly,  if  the  object  of  your  League  should 
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be  accomplished,  namely,  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  works  of 
art. 

"I  trust  that  your  cause  may  succeed." 

PRESIDENT  FREDERICK  M.  TISDEL, 
University  of  Wyoming, 
Laramie,  Wyo. 

"I  believe  profoundly  in  art  education,  and  that  a  removal  of  the 
duty  on  art  would  be  a  distinct  educational  gain.  I  hope  that  the 
bill  before  the  present  Congress,  or  a  similar  bill,  will  be  passed  at  the 
coming  session." 

OSCAR  J.  BLAKESLEY, 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 

"  Whatever  is  of  inspiration  to  the  general  public  is  of  educational 
and  civic  value.  And  to  me  nothing  seems  of  greater  importance  for 
'our  people's'  education  and  pleasure  than  free  art." 

PRESIDENT  GUY  W.  WADSWORTH, 
Bellevue  College, 
Bellevue,  Nebr. 

"I  am  glad  to  express  myself  in  favor  of  Free  Art  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  midst  of  our  tremendous  commercial  development  we  surely 
ought  to  see  to  it  that  our  laws  do  not  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the 
artistic  and  aesthetic.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  removing  the  duty  on 
works  of  Art." 

PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  PRINCE  AYLSWORTH, 
Cotner  University. 
Bethany,  Nebr. 

"  To  impose  a  tax  upon  art  admitted  from  other  countries,  for  revenue 
purposes,  is  to  subordinate  culture  to  the  selfish  and  commercial  in- 
terests of  society — already  such  tendencies  are  too  strong.  Whatever 
elevates  the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  tends  to  artistic  taste  enriches 
American  citizenship.  By  all  means  let  us  encourage  the  free  admission 
of  Art.  The  beneficial  resu]ts  will  be  of  far  greater  value  than  the 
small  revenue  now  received." 
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PRESIDENT  GEORGE  SUTHERLAND, 
Grand  Island  College, 
Grand  Island,  Nebr. 

"I  strongly  favor  the  admission  of  works  of  art  free  of  duty. 

"It  is  to  the  interests  of  this  country  to  offer  every  encouragement 
possible  to  the  fine  arts.  These  works  are  a  means  of  education;  they 
produce  refinement  and  culture;  they  are  worth  much  to  the  people 
among  whom  they  come.  To  prevent  their  coming  or  to  make  difficult 
their  introduction  by  excessive  tariffs  is  a  relic  of  barbarism. 

"  I  trust  that  you  will  be  successful  in  giving  a  right  direction  to 
public  sentiment  in  this  matter." 


CHANCELLOR  E.  BENJAMIN  ANDREWS, 
University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 

"There  is  no  end  of  decisive  arguments  in  favor  of  free  art,  while  I 
cannot  think  of  a  single  consideration  against  free  art  deserving  the 
name  of  argument." 

CHANCELLOR  D.  W.  C.  HUNTINGTON, 
Nebraska  Wesleyan  University, 
University  Place,  Nebr. 

"J  am  in  favor  of  Free  Art  and  of  all  literature  which  has  an  edu- 
cational value." 

REV.  JOSEPH  E.  STUBBS, 
University  of  Nevada, 
Reno,  Nev. 

"  1  am  in  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  American  Free  Art  League 
to  secure  the  removal  of  duty  on  the  works  of  art." 

PRESIDENT  M.  WOOLSEY  STRYKER, 
Hamilton  College, 
Clinton,  N.Y. 

"Our  tariff  on  works  of  art  is  ludicrous.  The  artists  of  America 
neither  want  it  nor  need  it.  The  slender  revenue  it  yields  is  no  offset 
for  the  Philistinism  of  its  imposition.    By  it  we  distinctly  hinder  the 
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progress  of  both  art  and  taste  in  America.  It  treats  our  artists  as 
if  they  were  a  baby  industry — makes  of  them  molly-coddles.  It  is  a 
preposterous  confession  of  mediocrity.    Off  with  it!" 

PRESIDENT  ALEX.  C.  HUMPHREYS, 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 
Hoboken,  N.J. 

"I  trust  that  the  efforts  of  your  Society,  combined  with  those  of 
others  (associations  and  individuals),  will  meet  with  deserved  success 
in  obtaining  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  works  of  art. 

"  As  the  President  of  a  college  of  technology,  I  am  prompt  to  ack- 
nowledge that  even  in  material  things  the  esthetic  element  should  be 
fully  represented.  The  work  of  the  artist  and  the  artisan  impercepti- 
bly merge  into  each  other. 

"  As  ours  is  a  protective  tariff,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  duty  on 
art  is  designed  to  protect  artists.  If  so,  we  are  affording  protection  to 
those  who  do  not  require  it,  and  in  fact  object  to  such  protection. 

"  We  boast  of  our  unflagging  efforts  in  support  of  education.  This 
duty  on  art  presents  an  inconsistency,  for  it  undoubtedly  puts  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  education.'' 

PRESIDENT  WM.  H.  S.  DEMAREST, 
Rutgers  College, 
New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

"  Works  of  art  stand  in  a  class  of  importations  apart  from  the  usual 
commodity.  They  are  acquired  almost  always  for  the  public  good 
either  immediate  or  ultimate,  are  brought  into  the  country  largely 
for  the  galleries  of  the  public  or  semi-public  institutions  or  at  least 
by  individuals  who  permit  generous  inspection  and  are  disposed  later 
to  transfer  to  a  public  holding.  Their  worth  is  essentially  educational; 
they  provide  a  permanent  culture-value  for  students  and  for  people 
in  general.  The  protection  of  our  own  people  and  their  industries 
by  duty  on  foreign  product  is  not  in  point;  our  artistic  production 
would  be  aided  and  increased  by  free  entrance.  Our  country  cannot 
afford,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  revenue  only,  to  discourage  the  addition 
to  its  resources  of  this  higher  kind  of  wealth  not  readily  imported  by 
the  selfish  or  commercial  spirit.  It  may  well  recognize  its  opportunity 
to  encourage  the  activity  of  public  spirited  men  in  providing  what 
stimulates  and  satisfies  the  finer  life  of  our  people.  The  removing  of 
duty  from  works  of  art  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  and  surely  profit- 
able thing  from  the  national  standpoint." 
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PRESIDENT  WOODROW  WILSON, 
Princeton  University, 
Princeton,  N.J. 

"  It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  tell  you  that  I  am  strongly  in  favor 
of  absolutely  removing  tariff  duties  from  objects  of  art,  for  it  seems 
to  me  that  every  man  who  understands  either  the  interests  of  popular 
education  or  the  true  interests  of  art  would  desire  the  removal  of  the 
present  unenlightened  restrictions." 

PRESIDENT  CHARLES  H.  LEVERMORE, 
Adelphi  College, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

11 1  presume  that  the  advocates  of  a  tax  upon  imported  works  of  art 
have  failed  to  perceive  the  pre-eminent  educational  value  of  such 
importations.  Any  tax  that  tends  to  diminish  our  supply  of  these 
agents  of  education  is  in  my  judgment  indefensible.  The  refining 
influence  of  art,  from  music  to  sculpture,  ought  to  be  as  free  and  as 
universally  diffused  among  us  as  the  uplifting  influences  of  religion  to 
which  so  much  art  is  so  closely  allied." 

REV.  LANGDON  C.  STEWARDSON, 
President,  Hobart  College, 
Geneva,  N.Y. 

u  For  the  sake  of  all  reputable  Art  and  Artists,  for  the  sake  of  the 
education  of  the  people,  for  the  sake  of  the  Museums,  which  should 
contain  the  best  Art  the  world  affords,  let  us  not  tax  beauty  out  of  the 
country  or  make  it  difficult  for  the  beautiful  to  live  among  us.  In  the 
name  of  all  that  is  beautiful  as  well  as  of  justice  and  simple  common 
sense  give  us  Free  Art." 

PRESIDENT  GEORGE  E.  MERRILL, 
Colgate  University, 
Hamilton,  N.Y. 

u  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  duty  upon  works  of  Art  should  be 
maintained.  The  very  term  'Art'  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  term 
'Manufacture.'  Whatever  arguments  may  be  urged  for  duties  upon 
foreign  1  Manufactures,'  they  will  not  apply  to  objects  of  Art.  Our  coun- 
try could  well  afford  to  pay  a  premium  to  anyone  who  would  import 
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a  genuine  Andrea,  a  Raphael,  a  Correggio.  Every  importation  of  the 
kind  is  a  gift  to  American  culture  and  education,  even  if  it  is  seen 
only  in  a  private  mansion  and  not  in  a  public  gallery.  It  ought  not 
to  be  taxed  at  the  pier." 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER, 
Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

"It  goes  without  saying  that  I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with  your 
object  and  will  continue  to  labor  for  it." 

JAMES  P.  HANEY, 
Director  of  Art,  Public  Schools, 
500  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

"That  government  is  unwise  which  places  barriers  in  the  way  of 
the  study  of  art  by  its  people.    A  tariff  on  art  is  such  a  hindrance." 

PRESIDENT  FRANCIS  P.  VENABLE, 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

"I  feel  a  great  interest  in  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  works  of  art, 
and  trust  that  your  efforts  in  this  direction  will  be  successful.  I  can 
see  no  valid  reason  why  this  duty  should  be  imposed,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  tax  is  not  only  useless,  but  that  it  forms  a  serious 
impediment  to  the  growth  of  the  American  people  in  culture  and 
artistic  development." 

PRESIDENT  HENRY  LOUIS  SMITH, 
Davidson  College, 
Davidson,  N.C. 

"I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  bill,  H.  R.  15258,  introduced  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Smith,  on  February  20th,  1906.  The  present  art  duty  is  not 
only  a  handicap  to  general  education,  but  is  an  artificial  barrier  to  the 
development  of  artistic  taste  among  our  people.  It  accomplishes,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge,  no  good  result  whatever,  and,  in  the  interests  of 
the  whole  American  people,  should  be  abolished  as  soon  as  possible." 
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PRESIDENT  WM.  LOUIS  POTEAT, 
Wake  Forest  College, 
Wake  Forest,  N.C. 

"I  feel  that  the  most  inveterate  advocate  of  the  protective  system 
must  be  confused  and  embarrassed  when  he  comas  to  two  items  in 
the  schedule, — literature  and  art.  Heine  laughs  somewhere  at  the 
University  of  Gottingen  of  his  day  for  setting  a  police  force  at  its 
gates  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  a  new  idea.  It  is  inherently  absurd 
to  expect  the  exclusion  of  the  works  of  foreign  genius  to  promote  the 
birth  and  activity  of  domestic  genius,  and  to  exclude  the  works  of 
foreign  genius  because  they  are  foreign  is  suicidal  and  mean.'' 

PRESIDENT  L.  B.  ABERNETHY. 
Weaverville  College, 
Wcaverville,  N.C. 

To  me  there  seems  no  possible  way  to  justify  the  present  duty  on 
works  of  art,  as  they  form  one  of  the  greatest  means  of  education. 
Why  should  any  nation  in  this  century  of  enlightenment  rob  its  people 
of  the  masters  in  any  department?" 

PRESIDENT  J.  B.  WORST, 
NORTH  Dakota  Agricultural  College, 
Agricultural  College,  N.  Dak. 

"The  youth  of  our  land  need,  above  all  else,  the  refining  influence 
of  art.  Unlike  the  growing  generations  in  European  countries,  they 
are  unfamiliar  with  the  greater  as  well  as  the  lesser  works  of  art. 
because  so  few  are  accessible  to  them,  unless  they  travel  abroad.  It 
seems  high  time  for  the  government  to  step  in  and  aid  our  young- 
men  and  women  in  the  acquisition  of  a  truly  liberal  education  by 
removing  the  duty  on  art." 

PROFESSOR  ORIN  G.  LIBBY, 
The  State  University  of  North  Dakota, 
Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

"  Works  of  art  in  this  country  are  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity.  We 
are  a  people  too  much  under  the  domination  of  the  grossly  material. 
What  is  needed  to  balance  our  too  eager  pursuit  of  the  almighty  dollar 
is  more  real  literature,  more  beautiful  buildings,  more  works  of  art. 
That  the  government  lays  a  tax  on  all  works  of  art  privately  imported 
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argues  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  value  of  art  as  an  element  in  our  national 
growth.  Such  a  tax  is  a  discrimination  against  the  aesthetic  and  intel- 
lectual development  of  our  people,  and  no  thoughtful  or  broad  minded 
legislator  should  tolerate  it  for  a  moment." 

PRESIDENT  WEBSTER  MERRIFIELD, 
The  State  University  of  North  Dakota, 
University,  N.  Dak. 

"I  have  just  returned  from  a  summer's  visit  to  Germany,  and  after 
visiting  the  wonderful  art  galleries  at  Dresden,  Berlin,  and  other 
German  cities,  I  am  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  folly  of  America 
in  imposing  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  works  of  art.  I  con- 
sider the  alleged  statesmanship  which  was  responsible  for  this  bar- 
barism a  disgrace  to  our  country  and  to  the  twentieth  century.  As  I 
have  written  to  our  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress,  the  policy 
of  imposing  a  duty  on  foreign  works  of  art  for  the  supposed  encourage- 
ment of  American  artists  is  as  illogical  and  absurd  as  would  be  the 
policy  of  imposing  a  practically  prohibitive  duty  upon  the  introduction 
of  Tennyson's  poems  or  Shakespeare's  dramas  for  the  encouragement 
of  American  poets,  or  the  debarring  of  the  poems  of  Longfellow, 
Whittier  and  Bryant  from  any  one  of  our  commonwealths,  like  North 
Dakota,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  production  of  original 
poetry  in  these  states.  Nothing  has  done  more  to  discredit  American 
civilization  and  to  bring  humiliation  to  the  intelligent  but  loyal  Ameri- 
cans than  the  persistence  of  this  barbarism  on  the  part  of  our  tariff 
makers.  American  artists  without  exception  are  clamorous  for  the 
removal  of  this  dut}\  If  those  who  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  a  general 
polic}r  of  protection  of  American  industries  wish  to  see  that  policy 
perpetuated,  they  will  do  well  to  remove  from  our  American  system 
such  barbarous  excrescences  as  the  duty  on  foreign  works  of  art.  By 
creating  a  taste  for  high  art  by  the  wide  dissemination,  through  photo- 
graphs, copies  or  originals,  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  our  states- 
men will  do  infinitely  more  for  the  encouragement  of  American  art 
and  the  protection  of  American  artists  than  they  can  possibly  do  by 
any  silly  policy  of  exclusion." 
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PRESIDENT  A.  B.  CHURCH, 
Buchtel  College. 
Akron,  Ohio. 

"I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  freely  mingling  the  genius  and  inspiration 
of  the  older  natioas  of  the  world  with  those  of  our  country  through 
art  for  the  refinement  and  uplift  of  the  people. 

"If  there  is  a  reason  for  our  system  of  free  public  schools,  then  there 
is  as  good  a  reason  for  free  art  for  education  and  inspiration/' 

PRESIDENT  ALBERT  B.  RIKER. 
Mount  Union  College, 
Alliance,  Ohio. 

"It  is  my  lifelong  habit  to  utilize  the  moments  of  leisure  that  I 
may  have  in  any  city,  either  in  its  Art  Galleries  or  its  Libraries.  I  have 
found  the  results  of  my  visits  to  Art  Galleries  to  be  exceedingly  bene- 
ficial to  me  in  the  matter  of  personal  character  building,  intellectual 
enlargement,  as  well  as  social  and  spiritual  refinement;  and,  being  a 
very  humble  and  simple  minded  human  being,  I  judge  that  what  is 
good  for  me  is  good  for  all  people;  and  I  very  much  wish  that  all  people 
could  have  free  access  to  great  Art  Galleries  much  of  the  time,  believing 
that  it  would  have  a  wholesome  effect  not  only  for  the  betterment 
of  their  individual  and  social  life,  but  also  for  the  improvement  of  the 
public  life  in  our  country. 

There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  removal  of  duty  on  im- 
ported art  products  would  contribute  much  to  furnishing  conditions 
for  the  people  to  see  the  best  in  art  either  without  expense  or  at  a 
limited  expense  quite  within  their  range. 

u  Moreover,  I  should  prize  it  above  most  anything  else  to  be  able  to 
command  a  few  pieces  of  high  artistic  products  in  my  own  home,  and 
anything  that  reduces  the  price  of  the  best  in  art  brings  the  possibility 
of  such  refinement  to  my  home  and  other  homes  nearer,  and  I  hope 
very  much  that  Congress  may  see  its  way  clear  to  remove  the  duty 
on  art  products." 
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PRESIDENT  ALSTON  ELLIS, 
Ohio  University, 
Athens,  Ohio. 

"The  removal  of  the  duty  on  works  of  art  is  in  harmony  with  the 
progressive  spirit  of  the  age.  We  stand  in  need  of  a  culture  that  will 
lift  our  eyes  from  the  clods  and  direct  them  to  the  skies.  An  intelli- 
gent foreigner  once  said  that  the  word  America  suggested  to  him  a 
long  counter  stretched  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  energies 
of  our  people  are  too  much  turned  upon  the  material  side  of  life.  We 
need  prompting  to  higher,  and  to  more  worthy  things.  There  is  no 
fear  that,  in  the  immediate  future,  our  wealth-seeking  proclivities  will 
be  much  weakened.  The  principle  by  which  we  grant  copy-rights 
and  patents  might  well  be  extended  to  enterprises  more  of  the  spirit. 
No  obstruction  should  be  put  in  the  way  to  the  admission  to  our  shores 
of  works  of  art  whose  refining,  elevating  influence  upon  the  growth  of 
man's  higher  powers  has  been  wisely  recognized  by  all  civilized  people.'7 

PRESIDENT  CHARLES  W.  DABNEY, 
University  of  Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

"The  tariff  on  works  of  art,  on  books,  and  on  scientific  instruments 
is  one  of  those  stupid  things  for  which  no  explanation  or  apology  can 
be  offered.  To  put  up  a  bar  against  knowledge,  science  and  art  is 
like  building  walls  to  shut  out  light  and  air.  The  Chinese  were  the 
last  people  in  our  times  to  do  such  things  and  they  have  now  decided 
to  open  their  land  to  all  such  outside  influences." 

PRESIDENT  ALBERT  A.  DIERCKES, 
St.  Xavier  College, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

"  We  ought  to  encourage  our  artists  and  not  hamper  them  and  thus, 
through  their  works,  help  to  refine  our  people.  The  removal  of  the 
duty  on  works  of  art  should  therefore  be  made  an  accomplished  fact." 

PRESIDENT  CHARLES  F.  THWING, 
Western  Reserve  University,  Adelbert  College, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

"I  am  glad  to  serve  in  this  campaign." 
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PRESIDENT  WM.  O.  THOMPSON, 
The  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus ,  Ohio. 

u  ]  beg  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  duty  on  art  is  a  poor  source  of 
revenue  and  contradicts  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  taxation. 
It  certainly  does  not  encourage  art  museums  or  the  equipment  of 
educational  institutions  in  this  particular.  I  fail  to  see  that  American 
labor  is  at  all  involved  in  this  issue.  I  most  cordially  endorse  the 
effort  for  free  art  as  set  forth  in  your  bill." 

PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  F.  PEIRCE, 
Kenyon  College, 
Gambler,  Ohio. 

"The  campaign  for  free  art  is  but  one  phase  of  the  cause  of  free 
education.  Every  teacher  should  feel  both  professional  and  personal 
responsibility  in  helping  to  advance  the  movement.  In  refining  the 
sensibilities  and  in  cultivating  the  taste  of  the  American  people,  works 
of  art  are  a  most  important  influence  and  it  is  not  the  individual  im- 
porter but  the  whole  people  that  pays  the  tax  now  levied  by  the  gov- 
ernment. For  the  welfare  of  the  nation  no  tax  is  more  costly  than  a 
tax  on  education." 

PRESIDENT  PRIORY  W.  HUNT, 
Denison  University, 
Granville,  Ohio. 

"None  of  the  ordinary  arguments  for  a  tariff  apply  to  the  importa- 
tion of  works  of  art.  The  free  introduction  of  foreign  works  of  art 
would  stimulate  a  demand  for  such  works  by  American  artists  and 
enlarge  their  market.  It  is  not  good  public  policy  to  discourage  the 
finer  culture  of  our  people." 

PRESIDENT  CHARLES  C.  MILLER, 
Lima  College, 
Lima,  Ohio. 

"It  has  long  been  my  desire  to  have  Art  in  all  forms  admitted  to 
the  United  States,  free  of  duty.  There  is  no  longer  any  reason  for 
this  Duty  which  is  only  a  tax  upon  those  who  enjoy  and  who  are  greatly 
benefited  by  Art. 
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The  United  States  can  well  afford  to  remove  all  duty  on  Art  and 
thus  greatly  aid  the  culture,  refinement  and  happiness  of  her  people." 

PRESIDENT  ALFRED  T.  PERRY, 
Marietta  College, 
Marietta,  Ohio. 

"I  am  in  sympathy  with  your  League  and  have  expressed  it  here- 
tofore. The  tax  on  art  is  an  injury  rather  than  a  help  to  our  own  artists. 
It  retards  the  artistic  development  of  the  nation,  and  postpones  the 
time  when  our  people  as  a  whole  shall  be  able  to  appreciate  the  best 
in  art,  and  so  provide  a  market  for  the  productions  of  our  own  artists. 
It  defeats  its  own  intent." 

PRESIDENT  HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING, 
Oberlin  College. 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 

"To  1  protect'  those  who  do  not  wish  protection,  to  ' encourage ' 
art  by  discouraging  art  appreciation  and  cultivation,  has  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  particularly  futile  business.  The  whole  theory  of  the 
duties  on  art  is  baseless." 

PRESIDENT  JOHN  MERRILL  DAVIS, 
Rio  Grande  College, 
Rio  Grande,  Ohio. 

"Many  Americans  deplore  the  fact  that  American  thought  and 
energy  are  so  largely  directed  to  the  sole  end  of  increasing  our  mate- 
rial resources.  If  a  better  direction  is  to  be  given  to  our  national 
feeling,  let  needless  obstructions  be  removed.  Let  those  priceless 
works  that  appeal  to  the  love  of  beauty  have  the  best  chance  to  be 
placed  before  the  eyes  of  our  people.  The  present  duties  on  works 
of  art  make  this  best  chance  impossible.  Therefore,  let  them  be  re- 
moved." 

PRESIDENT  CHARLES  G.  HECKERT, 
Wittenberg  College, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

"Anything  that  contributes  to  the  real  culture  of  a  nation  should 
be  welcomed  without  hesitation  and  without  restriction.  To  place 
a  tax  upon  art  is  to  place  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  one  of  the  greatest 
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educational  and  moral  forces  in  the  world.  Much  as  we  may  need 
income  we  ought  never  to  sacrifice  anything  that  will  contribute  to 
the  highest  citizenship." 

PRESIDENT  LOUIS  EDWARD  HOLDEN, 
The  University  of  Wooster, 
Wooster,  Ohio. 

"That  which  quickens  the  mind,  cultivates  the  taste  and  enriches 
the  soul  of  the  individual  belongs  on  the  free  list,  for  it  is  not  a  luxury 
but  a  national  necessity.  Men  and  women  of  large  means  should  be 
encouraged  to  give  their  fellow  countrymen  opportunities  for  such 
culture  as  the  best  art  presents." 

PRESIDENT  ANGELO  C.  SCOTT, 
(  >klahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
Stillwater,  Okla. 

"I  am  in  favor  of  removing  the  tariff  from  products  of  art  because 
such  a  tariff  does  not  tend  to  protect,  but  to  hamper  our  own  pro- 
duction. Art  is  not  insular,  but  cosmopolitan,  and  its  inspiration 
should  flow  freely  from  nation  to  nation,  thus  raising  the  universal 
level;  and  assuredly  the  particular  beneficiaries  of  such  freedom  would 
be  the  younger  peoples  among  whom  art  naturally  lags  behind  indus- 
try and  who  need  artistic  inspiration  from  the  older  civilizations. 
Artists  themselves — American  artists.  I  mean — would  inevitably 
profit  from  the  quickening  influence  of  this  inspiration." 

PRESIDENT  A.  GRANT  EVANS, 
Henry  Kendall  College, 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

"There  is  surely  in  the  whole  United  States  not  a  single  genuine 
Artist  who  wishes  to  be  protected  from  foreign  competition  by  a  duty 
on  works  of  Art.  The  more  nearly  universal  such  competition  can  be 
made  the  nearer  are  we  likely  to  approach  a  true  Art  development. 
The  people  of  this  Republic  cannot  afford,  for  the  pitiful  revenue  such 
a  duty  puts  into  the  public  treasury,  to  abridge  the  pleasure  and  profit 
which  is  certain  to  come  as  a  result  of  as  wide  a  contact  as  possible 
with  the  best  Art  of  the  whole  civilized  world." 
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PRESIDENT  H.  M.  CROOKS, 
Albany  College, 
Albany,  Or  eg. 

" Though  I  see  how  the  majority  of  American  colleges  may  be  bene- 
fited by  the  removal  of  the  duty  from  works  of  art,  I  believe  that  the 
greatest  benefits  will  be  to  the  public  schools  of  America.  During  the 
last  few  years,  the  movement  to  put  the  best  pictures  into  public 
school  rooms  has  been  very  successful  and,  I  know  from  experience, 
productive  of  the  best  results.  I  make  a  special  point  of  this,  not  for- 
getting the  immense  advantages,  however,  to  museums,  art  galleries 
and  libraries." 

PRESIDENT  PRINCE  L.  CAMPBELL, 
University  of  Oregon, 
Eugene,  Oreg. 

"I  feel  that  the  free  admission  of  works  of  art  is  a  duty  which  the 
country  owes  to  civilization." 

PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  N.  FERRIN, 
Pacific  University, 
Forest  Grove,  Oreg. 

"The  placing  of  import  duties  upon  works  of  art  affords  no  pro- 
tection or  encouragement  to  real  art.  No  true  artist  asks  for  it.  The 
presence  of  great  works  of  art  in  our  country,  where  they  may  be  seen 
and  studied,  is  an  inspiration  to  the  struggling  student,  and  tends  to 
develop  the  true  artistic  sense  among  our  people.  Their  importation 
should  be  fostered,  and  not  hindered." 

PRESIDENT  LEONARD  W.  RILEY, 
McMinnville  College, 
McMinnville,  Oreg. 

"  The  present  tariff  on  imported  works  of  art  is  at  best  a  stupid 
blunder  of  inexcusable  ignorance.  At  its  worst  the  duty  is  a  direct  blow 
at  some  of  the  highest  interests  of  a  civilized  country.  Free  Art  is 
almost  as  much  an  inalienable  right  of  citizenship  as  religious  liberty." 
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CHARLES  A.  AIKEN, 
Wellesley  Farms,  Mass. 

"I  heartily  approve  of  free  art.  One  of  the  most  exasperating  re- 
sults of  the  working  of  the  present  law  is  that  many  works  of  art,  pur- 
chased abroad  by  Americans,  are  kept  there  and  loaned  to  foreign 
public  galleries  and  museums,  when  naturally  our  people  should  be 
getting  the  benefit  of  them." 

C.  GREAR  ALEXANDER, 
Trinity  Court  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

"  I  beg  you  will  accept  my  belief  and  support  in  your  great  good 
undertaking  in  behalf  of  free  art  of  America.  I  am  proud  to  be  of  any 
assistance  to  the  success  of  your  cause." 

BERNICE  PAUALIE  ANDREWS, 

Holbein  Studios,  145  W.  55th  Street,  New  York  City. 
"It  is  an  insult  to  American  ideals  to  pervert  a  great  educational 
advantage  into  a  means  of  revenue." 

JULES  ANDRIEN, 
Pass  Christian,  Miss. 

"Duties  are  imposed  on  foreign  articles  and  products  of  industry 
largely  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  such  industries  at 
home;  but  objects  of  art  are  not  objects  of  industry;  they  are  the 
production  of  individual  talent,  and  they  are  no  more  to  be  taxed  than 
the  literary  production  of  a  foreign  author.  And,  practically,  objects 
of  foreign  art  admitted  free  in  the  United  States  would  not  be  to  the 
detriment  of  the  home  artists  for  the  reason  that  the  preference  would 
not  be  given  by  a  purchaser  to  a  foreign  picture  simply  because  there 
would  be  no  duty  on  it,  and  that  it  might  be  cheaper,  as  is  the  case 
with  ordinary  merchandise,  but  the  purchaser  would  be  guided  by  his 
sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the  particular  merits  of  the  work  regardless 
of  its  origin. 

"It  is  a  mistake  to  class  objects  of  art  as  objects  of  luxury,  like 
diamonds;  they  are  educational;  they  profit  to  all,  while  diamonds  and 
such  profit  to  no  one  but  the  owner. 

"  From  a  sentimental  point  of  view,  it  is  also  desirable  to  facilitate  the 
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importation  of  works  of  art  for  their  civilizing  influence.  A  nation  is 
civilized '  according  to  its  proficiency  in  art.  The  history  of  art  is  the 
history  of  civilization." 

OTTO  H.  BACHER, 
Lawrence  Park,  Bronxville,  N.Y. 

"I  am  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  duty  on  works  of  art." 

HENRY  TURNER  BAILEY, 
Editor  of  the  School  Arts  Book, 
North  Scituate,  Mass. 

"In  the  development  of  a  national  art  in  the  United  States,  trained 
artists  and  craftsmen  are  the  chief  factors.  These  producers  must  have 
not  only  a  strong  well-disciplined  skill  of  hand,  but  a  discriminating 
taste.  Such  individuality  can  be  developed  and  directed  through  in- 
struction in  our  public  schools  and  private  art  schools,  but  the  dis- 
criminating taste  can  be  developed  only  through  familiarity  with  the 
best  that  has  been  done  in  the  various  realms  of  the  arts.  European 
nations  understand  the  situation  perfectly,  and  every  city  has  its 
municipal  museum,  and  every  educational  center  its  rich  collections 
of  instructive  examples.  The  United  States  is  almost  destitute  in  this 
regard.  All  the  museums  in  the  country  put  together  would  hardly 
equal  in  educational  value  the  single  collection  of  treasures  at  South 
Kensington,  London,  and  that  collection  is  but  one  of  many,  some  of 
them  of  even  greater  value,  to  which  the  art  students  of  the  British 
capital  have  free  access.  The  development  of  educational  collections 
of  art  objects  in  the  United  States  is  of  primary  importance.  The  whole 
history  of  such  collections  goes  to  show  that  the  private  collector  is 
always  to  be  encouraged.  The  private  collection  in  almost  every  case 
becomes  in  course  of  time  the  nucleus  of  the  public  collection.  Museums 
feed  upon  private  collections  and  thus  grow  great.  Any  legislation, 
therefore,  which  interferes  with  the  importation  of  the  best  obtainable 
examples  of  fine  applied  art,  either  by  the  individual  or  by  established 
institutions,  is  not  only  unfortunate  in  its  immediate  effect,  but  is  a 
menace  to  the  future  industrial  prosperity  of  the  country." 
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BERTHA  F.  BEALE, 
Arden,  N.C. 

"I  consider  the  duty  on  works  of  art,  not  only  a  blot  on  the  intel- 
ligence and  culture  of  our  law-makers,  but  as  a  difficulty  raised  by  them 
which  helps  to  deprive,  not  only  artists,  but  every  American  citizen  of  a 
means  of  cultivation  welcomed  joyously  by  all  other  civilized  nations; 
thus  forcing  our  art-loving  people  to  spend  their  money  seeking  in 
other  countries  that  which,  if  our  laws  were  different,  our  own  cities 
would  soon  be  able  to  offer  them,  for,  as  the  study  of  the  great  gal- 
leries of  Europe  shows  us,  the  ultimate  end  of  all  private  collections  is 
to  be  absorbed  into  the  national  museums.  If  this  is  so  in  Europe,  it 
would  be  much  more  likely  here  where  hereditary  rules,  wealth,  and 
position  are  less  fixed. 

"1  hope  that  you  will  succeed  in  having  the  duties  removed." 

J.  CARROLL  BECKWITH, 
Onteora  Club,  Tanner sville,  N.Y. 

"The  embargo  placed  upon  the  great  art  masterpieces  of  the  world 
by  our  country  is  one  of  the  greatest  detriments  to  our  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  development.  No  people  to-day  have  greater  means  at  their 
command  to  add  to  their  artistic  surroundings,  and  to  establish  both 
public  and  private  museums,  which  are  of  the  greatest  practical  use." 

G ERR  IT  A.  BENEKER, 
61  Poplar  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

"Why  should  there  be  a  duty  on  works  of  art?  Why  not  tax  Mr. 
Caruso  for  every  song  he  sings  in  this  country?  Why  not  tax  the  foreign 
actors  and  actresses  for  showing  us  their  ability?  Why  not  levy  a  tax 
on  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  Hugo,  or  Dickens  just  because  they  are 
foreign?  Art  is  art.  I  do  not  believe  in  importing  foreign  labor,  but 
I  do  believe  in  giving  the  people  of  this  glorious  country  of  ours  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  best  of  man's  genius." 

EDWIN  HOWLAND  BLASHFIELD, 
48  Central  Park  South,  New  York  City. 

u  The  art  of  any  country  is  never  a  sporadic  manifestation,  but  is 
a>part  of  a  continuous  chain  which  has  its  beginnings  in  prehistoric 
times,  and  in  which  every  link  proceeds  from  an  earlier  link  inseparable 
from  it.    Thus  Greek  art  proceeded  from  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  art. 
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Rome  borrowed  from  Greece  and  Etruria;  modern  France  has  borrowed 
much  of  Italy  and  much  from  her  own  middle  ages.  Each  race  evolves 
its  own  racial  art,  but  is  taught  and  helped  by  the  art  of  forerunners. 
To  ask  us  in  America  to  be  different  from  any  other  civilization,  and 
do  without  exotic  art,  would  be  like  asking  us  to  outdo  Archimedes 
in  moving  our  art  world  without  resting  our  lever  in  any  previous 
civilization.  Therefore  to  impose  difficult  conditions  upon  the  in- 
troduction of  any  good  art  is  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  education." 

HOMER  BOSS, 
10  East  15th  Street,  New  York  City. 

"I  most  certainly  am  in  favor  of  free  art.  I  know  of  no  valid  reason 
that  can  be  advocated  against  it.  The  plea  of  protecting  home  indus- 
tries falls  flat  in  view  of  the  fact  that  artists  themselves  do  not  want 
to  be  protected.  The  spectacle  of  a  great  nation  building  a  wall  about 
itself  to  keep  all  the  good  that  is  outside  from  getting  in  is  sad  indeed. 
If  the  importation  of  foreign  art  were  going  to  destroy  the  art  of  Amer- 
ica, then  the  sooner  the  art  of  America  is  destroyed,  the  better  will  it 
be  for  America  and  for  the  world." 

ELIZABETH  GARDNER  BOUGUEREAU, 
75  Rue  Notre  Dame  des  Champs,  Paris,  France. 

"That  the  government  of  the  United  States  should  impose  a  duty 
on  works  of  art  by  foreigners  is  incomprehensible  to  enlightened  Eu- 
ropeans, it  is  at  the  same  time  a  source  of  mortification  to  American 
students  who  have  profited  by  the  counsels  of  masters  in  France. 

"These  masters,  with  paternal  disinterestedness,  encourage  and  direct 
our  early  efforts,  then  allow  us  free  access  to  their  annual  salons,  under 
the  same  conditions  as  their  compatriots,  with  equal  participation  in 
the  awards  of  coveted  medals  and  decorations.  Is  it  not  a  sorry 
return  for  such  favors  that  the  paintings  and  statues  of  our  benefactors, 
when  presented  at  the  ports  of  America,  must  pay  a  heavy  entrance 
fee,  while  our  own  works  pass  exempt  from  duty? 

"Doubtless  this  favoritism  had  its  origin  in  a  desire  to  protect  native 
talent,  but  every  American  artist  worthy  the  name,  however  cruel 
for  him  or  for  her  may  be  the  struggle  for  a  livelihood,  would  prefer 
to  forego  this  privilege,  rather  than  to  be  an  accomplice  in  the  inhos- 
pitable embargo.    The  wish  to  see  it  abolished  is,  I  believe,  unanimous. 

"  A  petition  for  free  art  should  be  discussed  by  Congress,  untrammeled 
by  any  connection  with  our  commercial  tariff. 
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"The  preponderant  argument  for  free  art  comes,  not  from  the  desire 
for  justice  on  the  part  of  the  few  scores  of  American  artists  who  reside 
abroad,  but  from  the  needs  of  the  thousands  who  pursue  their  studies 
at  home.  To  these,  facilities  for  consulting  the  technique  of  foreign 
masters  are  an  absolute  necessity.  A  law  which  curtails  this  priv- 
ilege is  a  blight  on  the  educational  interests  of  our  country. 

"What  words  of  fire  could  suffice  to  blast  the  baneful  tariff  which 
hinders  the  importation  of  the  treasures  of  ancient  art,  so  rare,  so 
costly,  so  jealously  guarded  by  other  nations!  Italy  considers  them 
to  be  an  inalienable  heritage,  and  punishes  the  owner  who  allows  one 
to  be  carried  away.  Spain  is  enacting  the  same  law.  England, 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  cherish  their  art  treasures,  and  instruct 
their  children  to  love  them.  Also,  they  understand  that  these  wonders 
attract  millions  of  travelers,  who  leave  in  their  wake  millions  of  gold. 
America  alone  is  blind  to  this  phase  of  political  economy. 

"  America  !  pushing  to  the  head  of  the  universe  in  activity,  in  wealth, 
in  bold  innovations  and  scientific  discoveries,  perfecting  your  territory, 
exploring  proudly  the  seas,  civilizing  the  islands,  impassioned  by  the 
exhilaration  of  movement,  do  not  undervalue  the  influence  of  the  quiet 
serenity  of  lives  devoted  to  Aesthetic  culture  !  " 

JAMES  R.  BREVOORT,  N.A., 
North  Broadway,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 

"I  heartily  approve  of  the  League.  It  is  high  time  an  enlightened 
people  should  admit  works  of  art  into  the  country  /ree." 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  BROWNE, 
Camp  Eagle's  Nest,  Oregon,  III. 

"  1  am  absolutely  convinced  that  art  should  be  freed  from  this  bond- 
age of  tax,  a  tax  wholly  unwise  because  it  thwarts  its  purpose, —  revenue 
and  protection.  A  nation  of  eighty  millions  might  raise  in  some  other 
way  the  paltry  sum  this  tax  brings  in.  It  fails  because  it  keeps  out 
good  art,  and  we  need  good  art  from  whose  ever  hand.  The  keystone 
of  our  national  ideal  is  Freedom.  Let  us  vivify  it  by  free  art.  I  blush 
for  our  short-sightedness,  this  evidence  of  barbarism.  We  claim  to 
be  civilized,  but  this  tax  is  avowedly  unenlightened.  Congress  may 
or  may  not  discuss  the  tariff  as  a  whole,  but  this  tax  on  art  is  a  national 
disgrace  and  must  be  wiped  out.  Our  self-respect  and  our  reputation 
with  other  civilized  nations  demand  it.    Out  damned  spot!  " 
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ROBERT  BROWN, 
Architect, 
2 A  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

"A  tariff  on  works  of  art  is  unjust  and  immoral.  It  obstructs  edu- 
cational progress,  enlightenment,  and  refinement,  and  retards  the  de- 
velopment of  a  higher  civilization." 

GEORGE  DE  FOREST  BRUSH, 
19  West  31st  Street,  New  York  City. 

"  A  tariff  on  foreign  works  of  art,  we  do  not  want  on  the  ground  of 
protecting  American  art.  This  is  a  commercial  idea  which  artists 
in  all  countries  resent. 

"We  do  not  want  a  tariff  on  works  of  art  on  the  other  plea;  namely, 
that  the  rich  are  permitted  to  indulge  themselves  with  luxuries  while 
the  poor  man  is  everywhere  taxed  upon  necessities.  Works  of  art 
should  not  properly  be  classed  as  luxuries.  Art  is  the  source  of  a 
nation's  highest  enjoyment.  A  performance  of  acrobats,  the  theaters, 
our  public  buildings,  a  great  world's  fair, —  every  visual  pleasure  we 
take,  depends  for  success  upon  the  amount  of  art  possessed  by  the  archi- 
tects, painters,  and  sculptors  in  the  land.  For  the  populace  to  pass 
laws  which  discourage  the  fine  arts  is  misunderstanding  their  case. 
They  are  thus  destroying  their  own  daily  happiness  while  they  im- 
agine that  they  are  drawing  revenue  by  limiting  the  pleasures  of  the 
wealthy  which  they  can  have  no  part  in.  We  American  artists  would 
like  to  receive  foreign  works  here  freely  as  we  have  been  received 
abroad.  We  welcome  the  day  when  the  duty  on  works  of  art  shall  be 
entirely  removed  by  a  popular  movement,  and  thus  make  good  our 
claim  to  being  a  civilized  people." 

DONATUS  BUONGIORNO, 
788  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

"Art  is  the  universal  language  of  the  soul  and  the  interpretation  of 
the  individual  inspiration  through  a  medium,  the  effect  of  which  is 
educational  to  the  human  race  regardless  of  nationality. 

"It  is  unreasonable  and  unjust  to  tax  the  fine  arts." 
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HORACE  ROBBINS  BURDICK, 
16  Park  Avenue,  Maiden,  Mass. 

"To  me  the  end  and  aim  of  existence  is  education  in  the  largest 
sense.  There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the  best  art  is  educational; 
therefore,  to  put  a  prohibitive  duty  on  art  is  to  prohibit  education  in 
matters  of  taste,  and  that  is  to  tax  life  itself. 

"I  believe  in  free  art  as  I  do  in  free  thought  or  free  speech,  and  that 
it  is  nothing  but  ignorance  that  keeps  the  tariff  on  art  from  being 
repealed." 

BRYSON  BURROUGHS, 
Department  of  Paintings,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City. 

"I  am,  of  course,  most  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  all  works  of  art." 

ELLA  SHEPARD  BUSH, 
420  Boston  Block,  Seattle,  Wash. 

"  'Art  has  no  country,  but  every  country  has  its  art,'  "said  Falguiere. 
Artists  feel  strongly  this  wide  relationship,  and  the  need  for  comparison. 
I  have  never  met  one  who  desires  to  limit  by  duties  the  importation 
of  genuine  works  of  art.  Our  great  need  is  an  art  atmosphere,  which 
the  presence  of  many  great  paintings  and  carvings  would  foster.  In 
that  atmosphere  our  native  art  will  come  to  its  fulness  of  stature." 

HOWARD  RUSSELL  BUTLER, 
27  West  67th  Street,  New  York  City. 

"  I  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  sympathy  with  the  movement 
against  the  present  tariff  on  works  of  art.  It  is  based  on  false  promises. 
The  artists  do  not  want  its  protection,  and  art  is  not  a  luxury  but  an 
educational  necessity.    The  public  have  been  fooled  long  enough." 

ERMA  CADWALADER-GUILD, 
Berlin,  Germany. 

Thoughts  on  Free  Art  for  America. 
"  Let  us  have  Free  Art  for  America  without  hesitation  and  without 
compromise. 

Free  Art  for  Art's  sake. 

Free  Art  for  the  sake  of  the  Artists,  and 

Free  Art  for  the  sake  of  the  people." 
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"  Art  for  Art's  sake  and  not  for  revenue.  Art  is  spiritual  and  not 
material,  deals  with  ideas  and  not  in  manufactured  wares.  And 
since  we,  as  Americans,  pride  ourselves  on  keeping  an  open  door  and 
an  open  mind  toward  all  phases  of  thought  —  pure  and  simple  —  and 
aspire  to  be  the  vanguard  of  civilization  and  culture,  why  should  we  not 
be  just  to  Art,  which  is  the  handmaid  of  both,  and  keep  an  open  door 
for  her,  too,  and  grant  her  absolute  liberty  to  flourish  here,  enrich- 
ing our  new  country,  flooding  it  with  joy  and  grace  and  beauty  as  she 
was  once  permitted  to  do  in  the  golden  days  of  old  Greece.  .  .  .  There- 
fore, for  the  sake  of  the  people  remove  the  tariff  on  Art.  Encourage 
the  importation  of  'objects  of  virtue  and  beauty/  not  only  by  remov- 
ing taxation — specific  and  otherwise  —  but  also  by  showing  special 
consideration  to  those  large-minded,  patriotic  men  and  women  who 
are  willing  to  spend  time,  money,  and  endless  pains  in  searching  out, 
testing,  and  bringing  home  the  best,  and  placing  them  in  our  museums 
to  continue  here  their  refining,  cultivating,  and  cheering  influence  as 
they  have  done  abroad.  If  I  had  my  way,  I  would  send  out  a  Guard 
of  Honor  to  receive  every  such  'American  millionaire '  bringing  in 
'Old  Masters'  (or  New  Masters),  and  he  should  be  escorted  with  pomp 
and  heralded  with  joy  and  acclamation  befitting  a  benefactor  of  his 
country." 

MARY  CASSATT, 
M  esnil-Theribus. 

"What  can  I  say  that  has  not  been  said  again  and  again?  There 
is  not  one  serious  argument  in  favor  of  a  tax  on  art,  everything  is 
against  it.  I  would  refer  the  members  of  Congress  to  the  report  of  our 
consul  general  to  France,  Mr.  Mason.  Indirectly  it  bears  on  this 
question.  France,  the  report  says,  holds  her  own  commercially,  not- 
withstanding her  poverty  of  coal  and  iron,  and  why?  After  giving 
certain  reasons  Mr.  Mason  winds  up  with  this  sentence,  showing  the 
greatest  reason  of  all,  — 'and  above  all  the  instinct  of  artistic  taste 
fostered  and  developed  by  education  and  governmental  influence  until 
it  has  become  a  national  attribute/  So  much  for  an  intelligent  Ameri- 
can official's  opinion  on  the  value  of  governmental  influence  in  favor 
of  art;  surely  this  ought  to  have  some  weight  with  members  of  Con- 
gress who  would  attach  no  value  to  the  opinions  of  an  artist. 

One  word  more;  the  great  national  museums  of  Europe  are  largely 
composed  of  what  were  private  collections  either  belonging  to  royal- 
ties or  to  wealthy  individuals,  and  are  now  the  property  of  the  nations. 

I  wish  with  all  my  heart  Congress  may  remove  this  hateful  tax, 
this  blot  on  our  nation." 
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WILLIAM  M.  CHASE, 
303  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

u  I  wish  you  all  success  in  the  worthy  effort  you  are  making  to  do 
away  with  this  absurd  art  tariff." 

L.  M.  CHURBUCK, 
72  Glenwood  Avenue,  Brockton,  Mass. 

u  I  believe  that  all  artists  agree  that  we  should  have  fine  arts  free 
from  duty. 

The  fine  arts  is  not  an  industry,  it's  an  educational  factor  which  in- 
fluences all  our  manufactures;  and  to  tax  the  thing  that  is  helping  to 
make  our  manufactured  articles  so  superior  that  competition  is  thereby 
greatly  lessened,  seems  to  me  to  be  very  short-sighted  and  poor  business 
judgment.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  and  just  to  tax  Caruso  or  any 
great  singer  for  every  song  sung  in  this  country  as  to  tax  the  pictures 
and  sculpture  originated  and  produced  by  artists  abroad  and  sent  to 
this  country.  The  common  people  who  most  need  the  fine  arts'  influ- 
ence have  but  small  chance  to  hear  the  great  singers  of  the  world,  but 
the  public  art  galleries  are  free  to  them  all,  and  with  'free  art'  the 
collections  will  increase  in  value  and  influence." 

WILLIAM  A.  COFFIN, 
Pine  Spring  Farm,  Jennerstown,  Pa. 

''There  should  be  no  duty  on  works  of  art  brought  into  the  United 
States  from  other  countries  because  such  a  duty  is  a  tax  on  education. 

Works  of  art  are  not  luxuries.  Silks  or  champagne  are  luxuries,  and 
are  worn  out  or  consumed,  and  more  imported.  Works  of  art  endure 
and  are  preserved.  A  picture,  for  instance,  is  purchased,  not  because 
the  buyer  wishes  a  picture,  but  because  it  is  the  work  of  some  particular 
artist.  If  it  be  destroyed,  it  cannot  be  replaced  by  paying  a  price  over 
again,  as  is  the  case  with  jewels  and  other  luxuries. 

Good  works  of  art  imported  by  wealthy  collectors  eventually  find 
their  way  into  our  public  museums,  thus  becoming  permanent  educa- 
tional factors.  While  they  are  in  private  hands,  they  have  educational 
value  by  cultivating  the  taste  of  their  owners  and  also  by  being  pub- 
licly exhibited  from  time  to  time. 

American  artists  are  opposed  to  a  duty  on  art  because  it  is  bar- 
barous, and  also  because  they  do  not  wish  to  appear  in  the  light  of 
'protected  producers.'    They  compete  with  honor  in  Europe  with  the 
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artists  of  Europe.  They  no  more  desire  protection  at  home  than  they 
do  abroad. 

The  value  of  a  work  of  art  is  determined  by  the  standing  or  repu- 
tation of  the  artist  who  created  it,  and  is  sought  for  because  it  is  by 
that  artist,  and  no  other.  There  is  no  question  of  a  price  which  will  buy 
a  work  by  some  artist  or  by  others  'equally  as  good.'  In  this  respect 
works  of  art  are  outside  of  all  considerations  of  supply  and  demand 
which  govern  trade,  and  are  not  to  be  treated  from  a  revenue  point 
of  view  that  applies  to  commodities." 

CHARLES  CARYL  COLEMAN, 
Villa  Narcissus,  Island  of  Capri,  Italy. 

"  I  consider  the  present  or  any  tariff  whatsoever  upon  works  of  art, 
especially  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  to  be  to  the  detri- 
ment of  culture  and  education  in  the  United  States,  and  a  great  in- 
justice to  other  countries,  where  such  a  tax  is  unknown,  and  where 
the  American  art  student  has  ever  been  received  and  treated  in  the 
most  noble  and  generous  manner.  I  have  taken  a  lively  interest  in 
this  matter  for  many  years,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  being  one  of  many 
artists  who  were  delegated  to  the  National  Art  Congress  in  May,  1902." 

CHARLOTTE  B.  COMAN, 
Pawling,  N.Y. 

"  I  am  in  favor  of  absolutely  free  art  without  let  or  hindrance.  We 
need  no  protection.  Art  should  be  universal  as  the  air  we  breathe. 
It  belongs  to  all  the  world.  We  can  sift  the  good  from  the  bad,  and 
American  artists  and  the  American  republic  can  be  immensely  bene- 
fited by  'free  art.'  Let  it  come  now,  and  let  all  the  foolish  arguments 
against  it  be  laid  on  the  shelf  now  and  forever.  Amen." 

COLIN  CAMPBELL  COOPER, 
58  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City. 

"  I  take  it  that  the  most  admirable  quality  of  great  art,  after  its  emo- 
tional appeal,  is  the  enthusiasm  it  engenders  to  do  our  work,  what- 
ever the  work  may  be,  with  the  single  purpose  of  our  unreserved  best. 
I  believe  this  appeal  is  general  and  direct;  and,  since  this  purpose 
is  inherently  one  which  demands  freedom  from  all  restraining  influ- 
ences, I  am  most  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  absolutely  free  entry  of 
works  of  art. 

There  should  be  no  bonds  or  restrictions,  real,  fancied,  or  inferential, 
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to  hamper  the  study  or  appreciation  of  art,  because  art  is  not  simply 
a  polish  on  the  surface,  a  grace  note  in  the  melody  of  life,  but  an  actual 
and  vital  principle  of  national  economics,  a  salient  part  of  the  system 
of  civilization. " 

WALTER  COOK, 
3  West  29th  Street,  New  York  City. 

"A  tariff  on  art  seems  to  me  unreasonable,  ungrateful,  and,  in  a 
measure,  ridiculous. 

It  is  unreasonable  because  with  one  hand  the  government  spends 
the  people's  money  in  all  kinds  of  encouragement  to  education,  and 
with  the  other  taxes  the  introduction  into  the  country  of  the  most 
valuable  means  of  fostering  art  education. 

It  is  ungrateful  because  our  art  students  are  welcomed  everywhere 
in  Europe  to  schools  supported  by  the  various  states,  and  are  given 
instruction  and  encouragement  gratuitously  or  for  nominal  fees,  and 
as  a  return  we  put  up  barriers  against  the  productions  of  their  artists. 

It  appears  ridiculous,  because  those  who  are  engaged  in  any  indus- 
try may  be  counted  upon  to  urge  its  protection  by  the  tariff,  if  any 
possible  argument  can  be  presented  for  so  doing;  whereas,  in  the  case 
of  art,  nearly  every  artist  of  eminence  in  the  country  raises  his  voice 
to  protest  against  any  such  protection." 

CORNELIA  COWLES, 
The  Rembrandt,  152  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 

"  I  would  like  to  add  my  name  to  the  cause  of  the  free  art  move- 
ment. Human  nature  expresses  itself  in  laws  as  surely  as  in  paintings, 
so  let  us  have  a  law  which  is  worthy  the  sentiment  of  the  people  and 
which  will  express  a  desire  for  higher  education." 

KENYON  COX 
145  West  55th  Street,  New  York  City. 

"  We  believe  that  this  duty  is  the  greatest  handicap  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  government  to  put  upon  the  progress  of  art  in  this  coun- 
try." 
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MRS.  KENYON  COX, 
Windsor,  Vt. 

"I  can  only  say  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  greater  form  of  stupidity 
than  preventing  the  importation  of  works  of  art,  which  would  add  in 
every  way  to  the  education  and  development  of  the  country,  and  also 
to  the  commercial  value  of  certain  products  in  consequence. 

"  But  it  seems  like  beating  against  a  wall  to  try  to  convince  the  powers 
that  make  laws,  that  art  and  fur  coats  have  different  missions  to  per- 
form." 

FREDERIC  CROWNINSHIELD, 
The  Century  Association,  7  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  City. 

(t Educationally  it  is  axiomatic  that  the  more  good  things  we  see,  the 
better." 

H.  L.  A.  CULMER, 
27  C  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

"My  reasons  for  favoring  free  art  are,  that  I  believe  every  means 
of  expression  should  be  world  free;  every  additional  mode  of  expres- 
sion afforded  is  an  upward  step  for  humanity;  every  restraint  to  expres- 
sion is  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  soul. 

We  may  see  the  plays  and  read  the  poems  and  orations  of  foreign 
authors;  we  may  hear  the  works  of  their  composers;  may  acquire  and 
own  every  expression  of  thought  or  beauty  from  abroad;  unless  the 
creative  thinker  puts  his  thoughts  into  pictures  or  sculpture,  and  then 
we  are  not  permitted  to  receive  his  teachings  without  paying  a  heavy 
fee. 

Putting  a  tariff  on  works  of  art  was  a  blind  error  in  the  first  place,  and 
the  sooner  the  government  becomes  as  much  ashamed  of  it  as  we  are, 
cuts  it  out,  and  lets  everybody  try  to  forget  that  it  ever  was,  the  sooner 
we  can  lay  claim  to  fellowship  with  the  other  artists  of  the  world. 
Until  then,  we  must  always  be  in  an  apologetic  position,  and  Ameri- 
cans don't  like  that." 

CHARLES  C.  CURRAN, 
16  West  61st  Street,  New  York  City. 

"There  are  certain  picture  buyers  who  would  be  more  likely  to  pur- 
chase my  pictures  if  the  tariff  on  foreign  works  of  art  was  removed. 

This  tariff  gives  the  impression  that  American  work  is  not  good 
enough  to  stand  competition.    It  would  be  a  great  help  to  American 
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art  if  it  could  be  relieved  from  this  prejudice  by  the  removal  of  any- 
kind  of  tariff  on  works  of  art." 

HOWARD  G.  CUSHING, 
143  East  Z7th  Street,  New  York  City. 

11 1  am  certainly  in  favor  of  having  the  duty  on  works  of  art  removed. 
I  hope  that  public  opinion  will  soon  be  sufficiently  aroused  to  rebel 
against  the  present  system." 

JOHN  DA  COSTA, 
58  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City. 

"  I  think  that  as  the  various  arts  of  painting,  music,  and  writing- 
are  merely  different  forms  of  expression  of  great  fundamental  truths 
which,  as  such,  belong  to  the  whole  world,  a  tax  such  as  that  which 
exists  at  present  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  positively  harmful  to 
American  art  in  all  its  forms.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  what 
is  already  so  well  appreciated  by  the  majority  of  American  artists; 
namely,  that  it  is  impossible  to  cultivate  without  tradition  and  experi- 
ence anything  that  can  be  called  a  fine  art.  Why,  therefore,  protect 
what  you  cannot  produce  by  yourselves  alone?  Why  enwrap  with 
such  swaddling  clothes  the  healthy  infant  of  American  art,  and  hinder 
its  young  growth  with  such  sad  taskmasters  as  the  tax  collector  and 
the  custom-house  official.  England  and  other  European  countries 
place  no  bar  in  the  way  of  American  art,  and  they  hold  out  every  wel- 
come to  that  young  art  of  America  which  has  already  done  so  much  to 
help  on  the  great  cause  of  'art  for  art's  sake.'  Finally,  as  the  artists 
do  not  seem  to  desire  protection,  why  force  it  upon  them?" 

HORTENSE  DAVIS, 
Pass  Christian,  Miss. 

"As  there  is  no  limit  to  the  circulation  of  human  thought,  so  should 
there  be  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  free  intercharge  of  objects  of  art, 
ancient  and  modern.  It  is  only  by  association  with  such  objects  of 
art  that  a  crude  nation  may  become  a  cultivated  one,  and  it  is  to  the 
end  that  we  may  attain  to  a  high  standard  of  culture  that  I  am  in  favor 
of  absolute  free  art.  There  should  be  no  specific  duty  or  time  limit, 
for  this  might  result  in  hardship  and  injustice  to  the  artists  of  our  own 
time  and  in  loss  to  ourselves  by  depriving  us  of  some  of  the  best  works 
that  modern  art  has  produced.  The  commercial  value  of  a  work  of 
art  is,  perhaps,  the  least  important  part.    Nevertheless,  the  policy  that 
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causes  the  purchaser  of  the  same  to  pay  half  again  as  much  as  it 
originally  cost  for  its  admission,  is  a  poor  policy;  and  were  the  duties 
removed,  the  result  would  be  that  about  half  again  as  many  articles 
di  virtu  could  and  would  in  a  year  be  brought  to  this  country  from 
abroad  for  the  same  amount  of  money  as  is  now  spent  annually. 
Private  collections  would  increase;  art  galleries  and  museums  would 
flourish;  and  the  ambition  of  the  talented  youth  of  the  country  would 
be  stimulated,  while  the  taste  of  the  general  public  would  be  elevated 
by  familiarity  with  the  works  of  great  masters;  all  being  the  direct 
result  of  the  establishment  of  free  art  in  America." 

WILLIAM  T.  DENNAT, 
45  Avenue  de  Villiers,  Paris,  France, 

"Of  course,  I  approve  of  'free  art.'  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
tariff  should  exist  in  our  country  on  works  of  art,  and  any  number  of 
reasons  why  it  should  not  exist." 

THOMAS  W.  DEWING, 
51  West  10th  Street,  New  York  City. 

"I  am,  of  course,  in  favor  of  all  works  of  art  being  imported  free  of 
duty,  and  am  ready  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  help  such  a  cause.  The 
address  of  Mr.  Lodge  is  admirable  and  covers  the  whole  ground,  leaving 
nothing  to  be  said.    I  can  only  indorse  it  in  every  way." 

HUNT  DIEDERICH, 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"As  all  artists  are  students  of  beauty,  we  must  needs  mutually  con- 
cent to  free  importation  of  food  for  our  brains  —  or  rather  souls.  .  .  .  No, 
let  us  rather  send  for  and  invite  the  foreigners  to  help  in  beautifying 
our  poor  art-thirsty  America,  with  free  importation. 

If  we  are  going  to  wait  for  art  to  spring  up  in  this  dark  forest  of 
commerce  and  discourage  it  at  that,  it  seems  that  many  generations 
will  bite  the  dust  of  unfruitfulness,  and  the  future  will  have  nothing  to 
look  back  on  but  badly  laid  out  cities,  ugly  statues  and  architecture  and 
painting." 
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FREDERICK  DIELMAX. 
President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
New  York  City. 

"I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  movement;  have 
been,  and  am,  actively  interested  in  its  promotion/' 

JULIAN  A.  DIMOCK, 
Peekamose,  New  York. 

"I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  H.  R.  Bill  No.  10,546. 
I  look  upon  the  tariff  on  art  as  a  crime  against  civilization,  an  insult 
to  intelligence,  and  a  tax  on  education  and  everything  else,  and  I  find 
it  difficult  to  specialize  in  my  expressions  of  general  abhorrence." 

PAUL  DOUGHERTY, 
27  West  67th  Street,  New  York  City. 

"It  seems  almost  ridiculous  to  have  to  argue  the  question.  A  tax 
on  art  is  a  tax  on  beauty;  its  wisdom  is  less  even  than  its  revenue;  it's 
like  taxing  honor,  valor,  or  purity;  it  protects  us  from  what  we  need 
and  deserve.  The  artistic  professions  should  demand  'free  art'  unani- 
mously." 

FRANK  V.  DUMOND, 
Grassy  Hill,  Lyme,  Conn. 

"For  the  past  fifteen  years  I  have  lent  my  enthusiastic  support  to 
many  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  abolish  duty  from  the  fine  arts. 
During  this  long  period  I  have  become  cynically  hopeful  that  some 
day,  perhaps,  the  powers  that  be,  might  through  miracle,  shame,  educa- 
tion, or  political  reason,  discover  or  find  it  an  advantageous  policy  to 
realize  that  art,  like  mathematics,  grammar,  or  battleships,  is  actually 
an  element  in  the  existence  of  any  people.  Even  semicivilized  coun- 
tries know  this.  Not  only  do  they  import  art  free  of  duty,  but  they 
also  foster  and  teach  it  in  government  institutions  at  government 
expense. 

Our  country  has  the  great  distinction  of  never  having  given  to  its 
people  a  national  museum  (until  recently)  or  a  national  school  of  art, 
and  it  seems  to  be  determined  that  all  possible  discouragement  be  given 
this  element  in  our  civilization." 
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THOMAS  EAKINS, 
1729  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"I  am  opposed  to  any  duty  on  the  fine  arts." 

CHARLES  WARREN  EATON, 
318  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City. 

"I  am  in  favor  of  free  art,  and  have  signed  numerous  petitions  to 
that  effect." 

A.  0.  ELZNER, 
Ingalls  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

"'Free  art!5 — Why,  of  course!  A  nation  that  is  slow  to  develop 
the  artistic  faculty  of  its  people  is  laboring  under  a  tremendous  handi- 
cap in  the  world's  competition,  for,  even  if  we  would  disregard  the 
purely  artistic  enjoyment  of  the  individual,  we  cannot  a\;oid  the  eco- 
nomic question  of  the  tremendous  commercial  value  of  art,  whose  influ- 
ence is  felt  more  or  less  in  many  industries,  both  large  and  small. 

And  since  we  should  develop  this  value  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent,  we  must  awaken  all  influence  that  will  help  the  cause  of  art 
education,  not  only  for  the  practical  artist,  but  for  the  masses,  without 
whose  appreciation  little  can  be  accomplished. 

Therefore  let  us  by  all  means  have  'free  art'  as  much  as  possible 
and  as  free  as  possible." 

IVAR  ELIS  EVERS, 
571  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

"It  is  none  too  soon  to  admit  duty-free  original  works  by  foreign 
artists  and  craftsmen.  To  my  mind  art  here  would  thus  be  freed 
from  the  fetters  now  chaining  the  profession  to  the  silliest  and  lowest 
commercialism.  Instead  of  artists  vying  with  each  other  in  pro- 
ducing the  sweetest  concoction,  we  might  live  to  see  a  broadening  intel- 
ligence in  the  public,  with  a  corresponding  effort  in  the  artist  to  rise 
to  that  level,  and  by  and  by  the  latter  may  even  begin  to  acquire 
that  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  without  which  no  national 
art  can  be  engendered. 

There  is  an  idea  prevalent,  solemnly  gold-medalled,  that  Paris  of 
twenty-five  years  ago  is  still  le  dernier  cri,  but  Gerome  is  a  broken 
idol,  Manet  is  an  inscription  on  a  tombstone,  and  Monet  is  somewhat 
old-fashioned.     Simulation  of  external  nature  has  been  reduced  to 
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an  exact  science,  and  it  palLs  on  us,  the  trick  seems  so  cheap.  The 
art  of  to-morrow  will  express  not  so  much  of  what  we  see  as  of  what 
we  feel,  and  the  contemplation  of  master  works  by  the  master  minds 
of  other  nations  will  accelerate  our  own  evolution.,, 

WILSON  EYRE, 
929  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"Duty  on  art  has  always  been,  in  my  opinion,  a  most  injurious 
restriction.  It  has  hampered  the  expansion  of  art  in  the  United  States; 
it  has  prevented  many  a  young  artist  with  talent  from  expanding  and 
arriving  at  his  fruition,  owing  to  his  inability  to  see  examples  of  the 
great  art  of  foreign  countries;  it  has  done  little  or  no  good  in  pro- 
tecting art  in  this  country,  and  now  when  our  artistic  industries  are 
rivaling  most  favorably  those  of  other  countries,  there  is  absolutely 
no  excuse  for  such  barbarous  tariff;  all  art  should  be  untaxed. 

Antiquities  of  artistic  value  are  of  very  great  educational  value,  and 
how  absurd  it  is  to  suppose  that  antiquities  are  going  to  interfere  in 
any  way  whatever  with  the  industries  of  our  country.  I  have  nothing 
new  to  bring  forward  on  this  subject, — I  doubt  if  there  is  anything  new 
that  can  be  brought  up,  but  the  old  arguments  are  quite  sufficient  and 
should  have  been  long  ago." 

FRANK  FAIRBANKS, 
203  Fenway  Studios,  Boston,  Mass. 

"It  is  inevitable  that  a  portion  of  the  lay  mind  should  consider  the 
creation  of  a  work  of  art  as  a  process  to  be  adequately  measured  by 
pecuniary  standards.  Such  a  fallacy  has  helped  to  create  a  law  the 
existence  of  which,  aside  from  its  injustice  to  the  fine  arts  and  to 
education,  places  us  in  a  narrow  and  provincial  attitude  beside  other 
nations." 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY  FLAGG, 
33  West  (57th  Street,  New  York  City. 

"I  think  that  it  is  absolutely  necessar}^  to  bring  all  the  foreign  art 
possible  free  into  this  country  as  a  stimulant  to  offset  the  commer- 
cialism in  this  profession  that  is  now  rampant." 

AUGUST  FRANZEN, 
Carnegie  Hall  Studios,  New  York  City. 

"The  duty  on  art  is  a  blight  on  the  flower  of  civilization." 
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DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH, 
125  West  11th  Street,  New  York  City. 

1 1  believe  that  works  of  art  should  be  on  the  free  list  because  artists 
do  not  consider  it  an  advantage  to  be  protected;  because  the  duty  tends 
to  retard  the  growth  of  art  in  this  country;  because  it  is  a  relic 
of  barbarism  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  admitting  what  could  only 
benefit  the  country;  because  we  owe  it  to  the  countries  of  Europe 
which  have  given  art  education  freely  to  our  artists  to  open  our  market 
to  their  artists;  because,  as  the  market  in  the  United  States  would 
be  practically  limitless  if  a  knowledge  and  taste  for  art  were  general, 
the  introduction  of  foreign  art  works  would  stimulate  this  knowledge, 
and  would  so  tend  to  create  an  enlarged  market  for  American  works." 

FRANK  FOWLER, 
lO^West  55th  Street,  New  York  City. 

"I  have  long  been  on  record  as  favoring  this  wise  and  civilized 
measure.    Kindly  enroll  me  among  its  hearty  advocates/' 

CHARLES  D.  FREY, 
"  Chicago  Evening  Post,"  Chicago," III. 

"The  duty  on  art  is  a  bar  against  educational  progress.  The  United 
States  needs  the  best  of  European  art  to  establish  its  ideals,  to  culti- 
vate popular  taste,  and  to  awaken  ambitions  in  the  rising  generation 
of  artists.  European  art  brought  to  this  country  by  collectors  eventu- 
ally becomes  the  property  of  the  people.  It  carries  with  it  centuries 
of  culture,  and  the  European  painter  of  to-day  has  what  the  American 
painter  has  not,  and  is  the  heir  of  the  beauty  of  the  past.  All  this 
may  become  ours  when  the  tariff  barrier  is  removed,  and  art  is  free 
for  America.  The  American  painter  will  not  suffer,  but  will  gain  under 
the  stimulus  of  its  power,  and  all  the  various  trades  and  crafts  increase 
in  beauty  and  value  by  competition  with  old-world  forms.  Free  art 
for  America  means  better  art,  and  better  days  for  the  artist  as  a  worker, 
for  the  public  in  appreciation,  and  for  the  uplifting  of  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  beauty." 
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ROBERT  DAVID  GAULEY, 
Van  Dyck  Studios,  New  York  City. 

"The  removal  of  the  duty  on  works  of  art  by  our  government  seems 
to  me  a  most  vital  question  for  every  one  of  us  who  have  the  better- 
ment and  broadening  of  our  national  education  at  heart.  Such  a  duty 
as  at  present  exists  most  certainly  ought  to  be  removed,  placing,  as 
it  does,  a  premium  on  one  branch  of  higher  education, — yes,  placing  a 
premium  where  every  opportunity  should  be  given  to  all  to  see  and 
study  the  best  artistic  expression  of  all  people  and  all  time  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent. 

True,  some  people  will  persist  in  arguing  that  art  and  artistic  expres- 
sion is  a  luxury,  and  as  such  should  be  taxed.  Well,  perhaps  it  is  a 
luxury  to  be  the  possessor  of  works  of  art,  but  are  not  all  high  ideals 
luxuries,  and  for  that  matter  oftentimes  fresh  air  and  sunshine? 

No,  the  tariff  on  art  ought  to  be  removed.  The  work  of  foreign 
artists  that  will  then  come  to  our  shores  more  freely  will  not  come  as 
a  commercial  competition,  but  in  so  far  as  the  quality  is  good,  as 
a  most  necessary  stimulus  to  our  better,  higher,  and  stronger  efforts 
in  artistic  expression  in  its  various  forms.  The  better  company  we 
are  allowed  to  keep,  artistically  speaking,  as  well  as  morally,  the 
better  our  artistic  product  is  sure  to  become.  So,  help  us  all  to  be 
better  men  and  women,  better  citizens,  all  worshippers  at  the  altar 
of  higher  education  in  its  many  and  varied  branches. 

With  sincere  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  American  Free  Art 
League." 

WALTER  GAY, 
73  Rue  Ampere,  Paris,  France. 

"Any  duty  on  works  of  art  is  detrimental  to  the  real  interests  of 
artists,  and  it  is  regrettable  that  America  is  the  only  civilized  country 
in  the  world  to  put  this  prohibition  on  the  artistic  education  of  her 
people." 

CHARLES  DANA  GIBSON, 
127  East  73d  Street,  New  York  City. 

"In  regard  to  free  art,  there  can  be  but  one  intelligent  opinion, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  remove  the  duty  on  it,  and 
spare  us  in  that  way  the  chagrin  and  mortification  we  now  have  to 
feel." 
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RICHARD  WATSON  GILDER, 
Editor  of  the  " Century  Magazine/' 
New  York  City. 

"  For  at  least  thirty-one  years  I  have  been  in  the  fight  for  free  art, — 
a  fight  part  of  the  time  successful  and,  I  believe,  destined  to  be  per- 
manently successful,  for  there  are  no  rational  arguments  against  it. 
The  only  pleas  put  forth  in  favor  of  the  tariff  on  art  are:  first,  that 
it  is  for  the  protection  of  the  home  artist;  second,  that  it  is  a  tax  on 
the  luxuries  of  the  rich. 

As  to  the  first  contention,  the  protected  artist  is  the  one  that  cries 
loudest  for  the  lifting  of  the  tariff. 

As  to  the  second  contention,  in  any  sane  and  statesmanlike  view 
of  the  matter  it  would  be  better,  though  I  do  not  believe  in  subsidies, 
a  thousand  times  better  to  subsidize  the  capitalist  who  brings  art  into 
the  country,  than  to  fine  him  for  doing  that  which  is  a  conspicuous 
benefit  to  the  country,  or  to  prevent  him  from  doing  it  altogether. 

Think  of  it!  Some  of  the  older  and  more  experienced  governments 
do  all  they  can  to  obstruct  the  exportation  of  the  art  riches  of  their 
people,  while  our  new  land,  which  of  all  is  most  lacking  in  examples 
of  the  best  art,  does  all  it  can,  through  its  government,  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  works  of  art.  Such  a  condition  of  things  is  disastrous 
to  our  art  and  our  growing  art  industries;  it  is  unintelligent,  it  is 
inexcusable,  it  is  idiotic. 

The  present  situation  is  unendurable,  and  the  brighter  and  the 
wiser  men  in  our  national  legislature,  I  believe,  will  soon  respond  to  the 
cry  of  warning  sent  up  by  the  culture  and  intelligence  of  the  country, 
and  will  vote  right  on  this  great  and  pressing  question." 

OSKAR  GROSS, 
176  East  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

"Most  of  what  we  know  we  have  learned  from  others.  Let  us 
see  what  others  are  doing." 

JULES  GUERIN, 
90  Grove  Street,  New  York  City. 

"In  the  movement  your  organizations  are  now  agitating  for  the 
cause  of  art  in  this  country,  you  have  my  most  sincere  wishes  for  its 
ultimate  success.  The  peculiar  condition  of  a  great  civilized  nation 
preventing  its  own  education,  as  under  the  present  law,  seems  almost 
incredible." 
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GUTZON-BORGLUM, 
166  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City. 

"1  wish  to  enter  my  protest  against  the  present  tariff  on  works  of 
art." 

WALTER  HALE, 
16  Gramercy  Park,  New  York  City. 

"I  trust  that  the  American  Free  Art  League  will  accomplish  its 
purpose,  and  that  the  Burton  Bill  will  be  passed  without  opposition. 

There  has  never  been  a  painter,  sculptor,  or  illustrator  worthy  of 
the  name  of  artist  who  has  not  been  in  favor  of  allowing  the  work  of 
European  masters  to  come  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  and 
the  fact  that  the  gates  have  been  barred  for  so  many  years  has  given 
foreign  critics  a  splendid  opportunity  to  ridicule  our  much-vaunted 
progress  and  civilization. 

Surely  American  artists  working  and  living  abroad  are  not  opposed 
to  free  art;  as  the  law  stands  now  not  one  of  them  can  send  an  ex- 
ample of  his  work  back  to  his  native  country  without  first  appearing 
before  a  consul,  swearing  to  numerous  statements  as  to  his  birth  and 
occupation,  and  then  'paying  a  fee  for  the  privilege  of  declaring  that 
he  is  an  American  citizen." 

RICHARD  HALL, 
119  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 

"I  most  emphatically  believe  that  art  should  be  absolutely  free 
from  duty  all  over  the  world.  To  put  up  a  tariff  in  any  country  in 
the  belief  that  it  protects  the  artists  of  that  country  is  a  fatal  mis- 
take, and  no  real  artist  wishes  it.  Art  is  the  essence  of  civilization — 
to  hamper  its  development,  or  to  prevent  it  from  coming  freely  into 
any  country,  is  doing  the  people  of  that  country  a  great  wrong." 

JOHN  MCLURE  HAMILTON, 
Murestead,  12  Grove  End  Road,  London,  N.W.,  England. 

11  The  nation  has  outgrown  itself  and  fails  to  see  the  fitness  of  things, 
to  measure  its  resources  and  its  needs,  like  a  man  grown  wealthy  who 
continues  to  live  as  a  poor  man,  failing  in  his  duty  to  himself  and  to 
his  family. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  nation  among  nations  in  this  position; 
national  certainly,  but  very  irrational. 
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The  treasury  is  full,  and  the  day  is  long  past  when  a  tariff  was  re- 
quired for  revenue.  The  duty  on  art  has  never  been  protective.  Had 
it  been  so,  its  abolition  might  have  been  unwise.  I  would  therefore 
be  among  the  foremost  in  advising  the  government  to  open  the  door 
wide  to  all  forms  of  art  and  to  offer  a  substantial  bounty  to  those  who 
import  great  works  of  art.,} 

WALTER  M.  HARDY, 
Brewer ,  Me. 

"  In  my  opinion  a  tax  on  art  is  a  tax  on  education,  —  a  principle  both 
short-sighted  and  provincial  and  against  the  needs  and  the  desires  of 
both  the  artists  and  the  people." 

ALEXANDER  HARRISON, 
118  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 

"  I  ask  you  kindly  to  inscribe  my  vote  for  free  art,  which  means 
free  education  of  the  highest  order.  Following  our  epoch  of  vital 
youth,  we  are  approaching  maturity  and  (as  judgment  is  foresight) 
we  must  prepare  for  the  sequential  development  of  refinement  and 
beauty.  Our  great  life  is  no  longer  represented  solely  by  the  game  of 
football.  An  importation  tax  on  mental  refinement  will  not  help  us 
as  a  race. 

I  hope  that  you  will  be  successful  in  your  enterprise." 

BIRGE  HARRISON, 
Bearsville,  N.J. 

"It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  more  than  that  I  am  strenuously 
opposed  to  any  and  all  duties  on  works  of  art — in  common  with  almost 
all  serious  American  artists.  The  reasons,  educational  and  other, 
are  so  simple  and  have  been  so  frequently  stated  that  it  would  seem 
to  be  a  work  of  supererogation  for  any  one  to  rehearse  them  again." 

CHILDE  HASSAM, 
27  West  67th  Street,  New  York  City. 

"  My  plea  for  free  art  is,  that  all  the  spuriosities  and  mediocrities 
may  come  in  free,  make  it  impossible  for  the  dealer  in  old  masters 
and  modern  foreign  pot-boilers  to  say:  '  I  imported  this  picture  and 
paid  duty  on  it!  It  cost  me  so  much  laid  down  in  New  York.'  Per- 
sonally I  don't  see  why  we  want  many  of  the  genuine  canvases  by 
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second  and  third-rate  painters,  both  ancient  and  modern, — but  of  course 
we  want  the  good  ones,  so  let  them  all  come  in  free." 

CHARLES  W.  HAWTHORNE, 
145  East  23d  Street,  New  York  City. 

"I  would  be  very  glad  if  I  could  write  something  in  favor  of  free 
art.  The  arguments  in  its  favor  seem  to  run  so  obvious  that  it  were 
useless  for  me  to  say  again  what  has  been  so  often  and  so  well  said 
by  our  foremost  painters  on  the  subject  in  its  relation  to  pictures." 

ROBERT  HENRI, 
135  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 

"I  believe  strongly  in  the  idea  that  the  tariff  should  be  removed 
from  works  of  art  coming  into  this  country.  As  an  artist  I  hope  that 
your  efforts  in  that  direction  will  be  speedily  successful.  The  artists 
here,  the  public,  and  the  students  will  be  benefited  by  the  result." 

M.  S.  HINCHMAN, 
3635  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  I  approve  entirely  of  your  movement, 
for  I  believe  that  any  duty  on  art,  necessarily  an  educational  factor, 
is  working  against  the  highest  interests  of  our  country." 

ARTHUR  HOEBER, 
Hyannisport,  Mass. 

"I  am,  of  course, heartily  for  Free  Art,  the  educational  value  of  which 
it  is,  I  believe,  quite  impossible  to  estimate  for  workers  in  all  branches, 
and  surely  this  country  was  never  in  a  better  condition  to  be  fully 
receptive  to  the  best,  while  the  worst  could  by  no  possible  chance  fail 
to  be  estimated  at  its  proper  value.  Nor  can  I  see  that  the  tariff  is 
justified  in  any  way,  and  it  certainly  does  not  keep  out  bad  examples 
of  European  art,  while  it  does  increase  the  difficulty  of  our  seeing 
much  that  would  be  to  the  last  degree  illuminating  and  instructive." 
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HARRY  L.  HOFFMAN, 

33  West  67th  Street,  New  York  City. 

"From  my  knowledge  of  foreign  and  American  art,  I  beg  leave  to 
say  that  all  the  protection  the  latter  needs  is  in  itself.  Art  is  not  an 
industry.  It  is  no  more  a  breakfast  food  than  it  is  a  lot  of  steel  rails. 
An  artist  improves  with  contact  with  other  artists  and  their  work. 
Abolish  this  absurd  tax,  and  if  foreign  is  superior  to  American  art, — 
which  is  not  the  case, — our  painters  can  thereby  improve,  and  if  not, 
then  there  is  no  fear  of  competition." 

MARK  HOPKINS, 
Giverny-par-V  ernon,  Eure,  France. 

"My  opinion  is  that  if  there  is  an  educational  value  in  works  of  art, 
as  most  intelligent  persons  believe,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in 
passing  such  laws  as  will  allow  the  free  importation  of  such  works. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  such  action,  and  I  know  of  none  against  it." 

CHARLES  HOPKINSON, 
65  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

"It  seems  so  obviously  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  every  artist 
worthy  of  the  name  that  the  tax  should  be  removed  from  works  of 
art,  that  I  can  think  of  no  argument  that  is  better  than  those  already 
given.  There  are  many  great  works  waiting  on  the  other  side  for  the 
chance  to  enter  our  country,  and  when  the  tax  is  removed,  the  stream 
of  beautiful  things  that  pours  in  will  astonish  us  and  delight  every 
artist  in  the  land.  The  money  is  here,  the  works  of  art  are  there.  It 
is  extraordinary  that  this  government  should  deprive  the  country  of 
this  chance  to  enrich  itself  and  advance  its  civilization." 

ALFRED  C.  HOWLAND,  N.A. 
318  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City. 

"I  have  been  looking  towards  Congress,  hoping  for  relief,  by  the 
abolishing  of  the  tax  on  art.  In  conjunction  with  the  almost  abso- 
lutely universal  desire  of  the  artists  of  this  country,  I  raise  my  voice 
in  protest  of  this  tax,  which  is  harmful  and,  it  would  seem,  almost  child- 
ish, in  that  it  bars  from  our  shores  works  of  art,  which  we  sorely  need, 
not  alone  for  the  sake  of  our  artists  and  for  the  benefit  and  develop- 
ment of  American  art,  but  as  an  educator  as  well  for  the  people  at 
large,  who  can  have  access  to  our  galleries,  our  schools,  our  museums, 
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and  all  places  where  great  art  is  on  exhibition.  Our  country  has  long 
struggled ,  is  still  struggling,  in  an  endeavor  to  raise  the  standard  of  art. 
We  look  to  Congress  for  help.  A  great  cry  goes  up  from  the  entire 
profession  of  artists  that  the  tax  be  raised,  and  thus  a  greater  light  and 
a  blessing  be  offered  the  entire  population,  so  that  by  raising  this  tax 
one  can  truly  say: — 

"'Our  land  no  longer  known  as  'savage  parts' 
Is  now  acknowledged  Home  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
Henceforth  the  center  where  refinements  dwell, 
And  Muses  nine  shall  cast  their  spell.'" 

SAMUEL  ISHAM, 
80  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 

"If  it  is  not  too  late,  I  certainly  should  consider  it  a  privilege  to 
express  as  publicly  and  as  strongly  as  possible  my  convictions  of  the 
inadvisability  of  any  tariff  on  pictures  or  on  any  objects  whose  main 
value  or  interest  comes  from  their  beauty. 

Unlike  rich  dresses,  costly  wines,  and  other  appurtenances  of  luxury, 
sucl.  objects  are  practically  indestructible  and  become  a  permanent 
revenue  of  wealth.  Their  study  aids  our  artists  and  forms  the  taste 
of  designers  and  artisans.  But  more  important  than  this,  the  possession 
of  works  of  art  tends  to  develop  that  appreciation  of  and  delight  in 
beauty  which  adds  joy  and  interest  to  life,  which  belongs  to  rich  and 
poor  alike,  which  is  part  of  civilization,  and  which  should  not  be  lacking 
in  a  nation  claiming  for  itself  a  place  inferior  to  none. 

The  idea  that  the  abolition  of  the  tariff  would  favor  only  the  rich 
is  unsound.  The  rich,  in  the  end,  do  not  buy  for  themselves.  The 
most  important  art  collections  that  I  knew  of  a  dozen  years  ago  are 
to-day,  almost  without  exception,  given  to  the  public  or  to  be  given  on 
the  death  of  their  owners,  and  the  practice  of  dedicating  such  posses- 
sions to  the  public  is  firmly  fixed,  not  only  in  our  national  character,  but 
in  the  conditions  of  our  life. 

I  trust  that  the  League  may  be  successful  in  removing  a  tax  which 
injures  us  at  home,  and  discredits  our  intelligence  abroad." 
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JOHN  CHRISTEN  JOHANSEN, 
43  Washington  Square,  S.,  New  York  City. 

"By  all  means  let  us  revise  the  tariff  and  admit  freely  all  the  good 
art  of  the  world  we  can  induce  to  come.  Our  people,  our  students, 
our  scholars,  stand  in  need  of  this  wealth  of  good  art  we  are  foolishly 
prohibiting.  The  duty  has  had  only  evil  effect, — keeping  from  our 
shores  the  good  and  great  art,  and  admitting  the  common  vulgar 
European  products  which  have  been  the  American  demand.  In  either 
case  this  demand  cannot  vary  unless  it  be  a  decrease — which  is  the  more 
probable — with  this  new  and  sane  measure." 

ROLSTON  KEELER, 
204  West  121st  Street,  New  York  City. 

" 1  think  it  would  be  a  great  day  for  art  if  such  a  bill  be  carried  out, 
and  as  the  question  of  'free  art'  is  essentially  an  educational  one, 
and  not  a  commercial  one,  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  a  work  of  this 
kind  shouldn't  receive  the  sympathy  of  all  artists  and  all  lovers  of  art. 
It  has  mine." 

WILLIAM  SERGEANT  KENDALL, 
26  West  8th  Street,  New  York  City.  . 

"I  am  wholly  in  sympathy  with  this  movement  in  favor  of  'free 
art.'" 

KATHERINE  KIMBALL, 
123  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  London,  England. 

"  A  work  of  art  is  an  education.  The  best  is  a  source  of  inspiration, 
elevation,  and  enlightenment.  To-day  thousands  of  American  men 
and  women  are  exiled  from  home  and  friends  while  studying  art  in 
Europe  at  great  cost  and  sacrifice,  because  a  short-sighted  policy  ex- 
cludes those  works  of  art  which  are  so  necessary  as  a  means  of  educat- 
ing the  public  taste,  and  elevating  the  standard  of  the  artist. 

A  tariff  on  works  of  art  benefits  foreign  countries  only,  while  it  injures 
irreparably  our  own  by  alienating  the  sympathies  and  interests  of  our 
artists  from  the  development  of  our  national  school  of  art." 
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EMILIE  BENSON  KNIPE, 
6733  Emblem  Street,  Germantown,  Pa. 

"Every  American  is  in  favor  of  liberal  education.  The  duty  on 
works  of  art  only  serves  to  keep  out  of  the  country  objects  whose  edu- 
cational value  is  incalculable,  and  I  know  no  artist  who  is  not  opposed 
to  it." 

AUGUSTUS  KOOPMAN, 
The  Players,  16  Gramercy  Park,  New  York  City. 

"American  painters  need  no  protection  now — if,  in  fact,  they  ever 
have  needed  it. 

They  are  welcomed  in  all  foreign  exhibitions  and  sell  their  pictures, 
in  a  proportionately  larger  per  cent,  in  these  exhibitions  than  the  home 
exhibitors;  as  in  the  late  Venice  Exhibition. 

Then  why  protection  ?  The  other  reasons  to  abolish  this  law  are  so 
obvious,  it  is  needless  to  dwell  on  them." 

LOUIS  KRONBERG, 
440  Strand,  London,  England. 

M I  always  thought  that  it  would  be  a  very  bad  policy  to  remove  the 
duty  on  foreign  art,  as  I  felt  it  would  flood  the  country  with  cheap  and 
bad  pictures,  but  after  careful  reconsideration  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  instead." 

CHARLES  M.  KURTZ, 
Director  of  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy, 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

"I  trust  you  are  finding  some  encouragement  for  believing  that 
this  ridiculous  and  outrageous  duty  on  art  may  soon  be  removed.  It 
is  a  great  handicap  to  us  in  doing  the  work  we  wish  to  do.  Two  years 
in  succession  I  brought  to  America  collections  of  works  by  foreign 
artists  for  exhibition  and  sale;  the  first  year,  works  by  painters  of  the 
Glasgow  school,  and  the  second  year  pictures  by  German  artists.  It 
was  my  intention  to  bring  over  this  year  a  collection  of  paintings  by 
Spanish  artists,  but  the  ruling  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
last  year,  that  we  could  not  have  the  privilege  of  bringing  in  works 
by  foreign  artists  in  bond  for  sale,  deterred  us  from  undertaking  that 
this  present  year. 

These  exhibitions  of  works  by  foreign  artists  are  in  the  highest 
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degree  educational,  giving  our  people  a  broader  view  of  art  in  general 
and  better  enabling  them  to  appreciate  the  work  that  is  being  done  by 
our  own  artists.  The  natural  outcome  of  these  exhibitions  would  be 
reciprocal  exhibitions  of  American  works  in  foreign  countries,  but 
all  this  is  hindered  by  the  stupid  and  indefinable  law  from  which  we 
now  suffer." 

WILLIAM  LANGSON  LATHROP, 
New  Hope,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

"Of  course  I  believe  in  free  art  as  I  believe  in  free  air  and  sunlight. 
That  we  Americans  should  have  lost  that  freedom  proves  that  we  have 
not  the  true  sporting  spirit;  we  want  the  cards  stacked  in  our  favor; 
the  game  assured  to  us  in  advance.    We  ought  to  be  deadly  ashamed." 

WILL  H.  LOW, 
Lawrence  Park,  Bronxville,  N.Y. 

"As  early  as  1883  as  secretary  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists, 
I  was  active  in  the  first  movement  for  the  repeal  of  this  tax  which 
in  the  form  of  a  unanimous  resolution  of  the  Society  was  through  my 
instrumentality  sent  to  all  the  principal  journals  of  the  United  States. 
These  without  reference  to  their  political  bias  were  virtually  in  favor 
of  the  common-sense  proposition  that  the  abolition  of  a  scheme  of 
protection  which  the  supposedly  protected  class  desired  to  abolish 
should  be  nullified,  but  the  only  practical  result  of  the  bill  which  through 
Mr.  Perry  Belmont  we  then  had  presented  to  Congress  was  to  raise 
the  tax  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent.  Since  then,  in  1892, 1  have  formed 
part  of  a  delegation  before  a  committee  of  the  Senate  in  Washington 
working  for  the  same  purpose.  If  now  I  must  personally  leave  this 
work  to  able,  and,  I  trust,  more  fortunate  successors,  it  is  with  no  dim- 
inution of  desire  to  see  this  blemish  on  our  fair  fame  as  a  civilized 
community  removed.  It  was  iniquitous  from  its  inception,  and  grows 
more  and  more  so  as  we  progressively  assert  our  claim  for  considera- 
tion as  one  of  the  important  factors  of  civilization,  and  I  heartily  wish 
success  to  the  present  revival  of  effort  for  its  removal." 
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JOSEPH  LYMAN, 
Century  Association,  7  West  43d  Street,  New  York  City. 

"Everything  that  will  lead  forward  the  education,  cultivation,  and 
refinement  of  our  people  should  be  encouraged.  Placing  a  tax  on 
works  of  art  does  not  assist  in  carrying  out  such  an  idea,  and  is  no 
credit  to  us  as  a  nation,  professing  to  have  a  high  standard  of  civiliza- 
tion. I  believe  there  are  few  of  my  fellow-artists  who  do  not  hold 
this  idea.  American  art  has  reached  a  standard  that  has  gained  the 
respect  of  foreign  nations,  and  can  have  no  fear  of  foreign  importation. 
The  opportunity  of  study  of  foreign  masters  will  enable  as  to  improve 
still  more  in  our  work." 

ROY  MARTELL  MASON, 
5  Lewis  Avenue,  Batavia,  N.Y. 

"No  American  artist  worthy  of  the  name  would  ever  place  himself 
on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  excluding  the  work  of  foreign  artists 
by  any  means  whatever." 

FRANK  JEWETT  MATHER,  JR.. 
New  York  City. 

"  I  am  in  fullest  sympathy  with  the  cause,  and  earnestly  hope  that 
at  length  the  representatives  of  artists  and  of  all  most  intimately  con- 
cerned with  art,  may  induce  Congress  to  forego  a  bit  of  obsolete  pa- 
rochialism which  has  unfortunately  assumed  a  fallacious  relation  to 
the  policy  of  protection  in  general." 

ALFRED  H.  MAURER, 
9  Rue  Falguiere,  Paris,  France. 

"  1  am  thoroughly  in  favor  of  free  art." 

CLARA  T.  MAC  CHESNEY, 
27  West  33d  Street,  New  York  City. 

WI  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  artists  should  have  pro- 
tection in  art  forced  upon  them,  when  they  most  emphatically  declare 
they  do  not  want  it;  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  an  artist  who  felt  that 
he  could  compete  with  Rembrandt  or  Vandyck,  etc.,  or  who  wished 
the  exclusion  of  great  works  of  art  from  the  country.  We,  as  a  nation, 
show  our  narrowness,  our  ignorance,  and  no  true  love  of  art  by  con- 
tinuing the  present  tariff  on  art  works  admitted  to  this  country." 
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GORDON  MALLET  MC  COUCA, 
10  South  18th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"The  aesthetic  taste  of  our  people  is  still  happily  susceptible  of  im- 
provement,— a  result  that  is  hardly  favored  by  the  present  tariff, — 
and  vanity  whispers  that  when  this  occurs,  domestic  industry  along 
that  line  will  be  more  substantially  encouraged,  a  consideration  de- 
voutly to  be  wished. 

Let,  therefore,  our  statesmen  and  others  in  Congress  assembled 
hearken  unto  the  cry  that  ariseth  from  the  land." 

JAMES  P.  MC  RICKARD, 
72  23d  Street,  Broadway,  Flushing,  L.I. 

"Art  is  a  material  evidence  of  divine  essence  given  unto  men; 
it  is  of  no  country  nor  clime,  no  race  nor  color. 

Universal  and  immortal,  it  raises  men  from  the  material  to  the  spir- 
itual and  sublime." 

CHARLES  E.  MILLS, 
Greenleaf  Block,  Dedham,  Mass. 

"I  trust  I  do  not  come  too  late  to  add  the  expression  of  my  entire 
sympathy  with  the  object  and  aims  of  the  League,  and  the  hope  that 
the  bill  which  it  is  proposed  to  pass,  or  indeed  any  bill  which  will 
remove  the  tariff  incubus  that  now  weighs  so  heavily  on  the  improve- 
ment and  the  elevation  of  our  national  taste,  will  be  speedily  adopted." 

CHARLES  H.  MILLER, 
Queens,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

"Free  fine  art  is  an  absolutely  necessary  credential  of  culture  in 
any  civilized  country." 

HENRY  MUHRMAN, 
3  Rosen,  Meissen,  Saxony,  Germany. 


"I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  free  art  and  sincerely  hope  that  your 
efforts  to  remove  the  duty  on  all  works  of  art  will  be  crowned  with 
success." 
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HERMANN  DUDLEY  MURPHY, 

Winchester,  Mass. 

"I  have  given  the  matter  much  consideration,  and  have  come 
to  the  decision  that  your  ground  is  the  right  one,  and  that  a  duty  of 
any  kind  would  work  against  the  educational  interests  of  the  country. 

I  believe  that  every  artist  in  the  country  will  agree  with  you  if 
they  will  carefully  weigh  both  sides  of  the  question." 

J.  FRANCIS  MURPHY, 
222  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City. 

" 1  can  only  say  that  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  free  art.  The  duty 
places  our  profession  in  such  a  bad  light." 

JEROME  MYERS, 
142  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City. 

"  It  seems  very  necessary  to  me  that  all  works  of  art  should  come 
into  this  country  free  of  duty  for  both  their  educational  and  aesthetic 
value." 

CHARLES  AUSTIN  NEEDHAM, 
145  East  23d  Street,  New  York  City. 

"Free  art  for  free  America!  Free  art  will  free  American  genius, 
and  American  genius  freed  will  produce  the  new  advance  upon  the 
best  the  world  has  yet  ever  seen." 

WALTER  NETTLETON, 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 

"As  an  artist,  and  therefore,  one  to  whom  the  subject  is  of  vital 
interest,  I  pronounce  most  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  abolishing  of  the 
duty  on  works  of  art,  feeling  confident  that  the  result  will  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  public.  It  seems  to  me  a  self-evident  truth 
that  we  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  secure  the  free  importation  of 
works  of  art  of  the  highest  class.  It  would  be  a  grave  error  to  suppose 
that  we  are  no  longer  in  need  of  the  education  we  should  derive  from 
them." 
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RHODA  HOLMES  NICHOLLS, 

913  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

"I  feel  that  it  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  public  to  have  the  bill 
for  free  art  passed.  It  will  do  a  great  deal  towards  raising  the  standard 
of  public  taste  throughout  the  country." 

JAMES  C.  NICOLL, 
51  West  10th  Street,  New  York  City. 

"The  duty  on  works  of  art  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  country  either  as 
a  matter  of  morals  or  revenue.  It  promotes  fraudulent  valuation  of 
foreign  works  without  protecting  the  American  artist  or  giving  him 
any  compensation  for  greater  cost  of  living  here.  If  the  sacred  tariff 
is  in  danger  of  collapse,  or  the  revenues  are  imperilled  by  the  removal 
of  this  duty  on  what  some  people  may  consider  as  luxuries,  a  moderate 
specific  duty  might  be  reasonable,  but  its  entire  removal  would  be 
decidedly  preferable." 

CHARLES  HENRY  NIEHAUS, 
148  West  3Qth  Street,  New  York  City. 

"1  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  for  free  art." 

ELIZABETH  NOURSE, 
80  Rue  d'Assas,  Paris,  France. 

"1  believe  a  true  work  of  art  belongs  to  no  given  place  or  period. 
I  therefore  think  that  any  duty  on  pictures  or  statues  deprives  our 
people  of  their  just  rights  and  our  country  of  great  educational  ad- 
vantages." 

LEONARD  OCHTMAN, 
Grayledge,  Coscob,  Conn. 

"I  do  not  know  what  I  can  add  to  what  already  has  been  said  and 
written  by  the  leading  artists  of  this  country  in  favor  of  free  art,  but 
I  believe  that  the  sooner  the  duty  is  taken  off  works  of  art,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  development  and  encouragement  of  art  in  this  coun- 
try.   The  American  artist  needs  and  wants  no  protection." 
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FREDRIKKE  S.  PALMER, 
149  East  Rock  Road,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

"Tariff  restriction  on  art  reminds  me  of  the  ways  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned American  housekeeper,  who  carefully  protects  her  home  from 
light  and  sunshine,  keeping  all  the  shutters  closed  tight.  Do  not  let 
us  live  in  the  dusk  any  more,  but  let  the  light  and  sunshine  of  art 
come  freely  into  our  lives.5' 

ARTHUR  PARTON, 
11  Belmont  Terrace,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 

11 1  was  for  a  time  in  favor  of  a  moderate  specific  duty  on  all  imported 
pictures,  believing  it  would  prevent  the  flood  into  our  cities  of  the 
spurious  and  worthless  truck  with  which  many  of  our  galleries  and  auc- 
tion rooms  were  ten  to  twenty  years  ago  filled,  many  of  them  bearing 
forged  names,  and  all  finding  ready  sale.  The  nominal  duty,  I  be- 
lieved, would  not  keep  out  the  good  and  desirable  work  we  all  wanted. 

The  conditions  have  since  then  very  much  changed,  and  I  should  be 
glad  to-day  to  see  a  free  entree  given  to  all  works  of  art  which  I  believe 
necessary  to  the  best  development  of  American  art." 

CHARLES  SPRAGUE  PEARCE, 
Auvers-sur-Oise,  Seine-et-Oise,  France. 

"I  believe  that  a  tariff  of  any  kind  on  works  of  art  is  a  tax  on  en- 
lightenment, and  can  only  prove  a  serious  drawback  to  the  general 
advancement  of  art  in  our  country.  American  artists  do  not  need 
protection,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  retention  of  a  tax  on  art  will  be 
regretted  by  all  who  respect  their  profession. 

I  am  sending  you  by  this  mail  a  hundred  or  more  copies  of  a  peti- 
tion that  the  American  artists  presented  to  Congress  in  1883. 

This  may  not  be  of  present  utility,  but  it  will  show  that  the  sentiment 
in  favor  of  free  art  was  unanimous  among  the  artists  here  at  that 
date." 

JOHN  P.  PEMBERTON, 
1537  6th  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

"There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  as  there  is  no  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  all  who  are  not  confined  behind  the  bars  of  an  asylum, 
that  the  import  duty  now  levied  on  works  of  art  by  the  United  States 
is  not  only  unworthy  of  the  nation,  but  a  great  hardship  on  the  artistic 
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profession,  on  those  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  the  craft  in  any  of  the 
arts;  and  perhaps  more  on  those  engaged  in  general  educational  work. 
Sad  experiences  of  daily  occurrence  are  proofs  of  this  assertion.  Be- 
sides, art  is  of  universal  appeal,  and,  like  sunshine,  should  be  free  to 
all  who  have  a  heart  or  a  soul.  Therefore,  the  duty  on  works  of  art 
should  be  repealed,  as  it  serves  no  good  purpose." 

JENNIE  C.  PETERSON, 
83  Boulevard  Montparnau,  Paris,  France. 

"  Everything  which  contributes  to  the  culture  and  refinement  of 
America  should  be  encouraged  by  the  government.  The  greatest  ad- 
vantage which  brings  thousands  of  Americans  to  Europe  every  year, 
and  many  more  to  take  up  their  abode  here,  is  Europe's  richness  in 
works  of  art. 

If  America  is  ever  to  become  the  greatest  art  center,  as  she  is  head 
in  the  financial,  business,  and  scientific  world,  she  must  encourage 
everything  which  adds  to  culture,  especially  objects  and  examples 
of  art,  which  are  at  present  being  kept  out  by  the  enormous  duty." 

ERNEST  C.  PIEXOTTO, 
14  West  12th  Street,  New  York  City. 

"Duty  on  art  does  not  keep  out  the  cheap,  meretricious  painting, 
but  only  tends  to  exclude  the  really  worthy  picture.  No  man  or  dealer 
who  has  purchased  an  inferior  1  bargain '  abroad  for  $100  would  hesi- 
tate to  pay  an  extra  $20  duty;  while  many  a  self-respecting  collector 
who  buys  a  worthy  picture  for  $5000  would  hesitate  when  he  thinks 
of  adding  an  extra  thousand  for  duty.  Thus  a  protective  duty  on  art 
doubly  defeats  its  purpose,  first,  by  injuring  American  art  through 
bringing  it  in  competition  with  unworthy  foreign  art;  secondly,  by 
establishing  false  standards  in  the  American  people  through  depriv- 
ing them  of  the  educational  value  of  good  paintings." 

CLARA  L.  POILLON, 
Poillon  Art  Pottery,  Woodbridge,  N.J. 

"The  history  of  the  nations  of  the  past  is  known  to  us  by  their  arts. 
The  spiritual  development  of  nations  now  and  in  the  future  must  be 
by  means  of  art.  The  monetary  gain  to  the  government  by  duties 
collected  on  works  of  art  which  cannot  be  produced  here  in  contrast 
to  the  advancement  of  the  education  of  the  people  should  decide 
Congress  in  favor  of  free  art." 
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BERT  POOLE, 
46  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 

"  My  views  are  positive  in  favor  of  allowing  all  works  of  art  to  enter 
our  country  free  of  all  duty.  An  art  production  is  a  creation  of  the 
mind  and  not  a  piece  of  goods.  Although  it  may  be  externalized  into 
a  painting,  drawing,  or  other  piece  of  sculpture,  it  is  yet  a  creation, — 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  existence.  It  represents  originality, 
study,  research,  and  honest  endeavor.  And  to  these  it  adds  achieve- 
ment. Literature  and  music,  the  other  two  of  the  trinity  of  arts,  do 
not  pay  tribute  for  entering  our  country.  They  are  the  common 
heritage  of  the  people  and  justly  exempt  from  commercial  treatment 
at  the  custom-house. 

Commercial  reproductions,  plates  and  prints,  being  strictly  com- 
mercial, may  well  be  tariffed  along  with  other  commercial  goods.  But 
I  believe  that  every  original  art  production  should  be  allowed  free 
entry  into  this  country." 

HENRY  WARREN  POOR,  A.M., 
Boston  Normal  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

"The  duty  on  works  of  art  imported  into  this  country  is  one  of  the 
greatest  barriers  to  the  educational  progress  of  this  country  that  could 
possibly  be  devised." 

MARION  POWERS, 
407  Fenway  Studios,  Boston,  M ass. 

u  It  must  raise  the  standard  of  art  to  have  easy  access  to  the  art  of 
all  nations.  It  has  been  said  that  our  artists  would  suffer  if  Americans 
could  buy  their  pictures  abroad,  but  I  think  that  the  wider  knowledge 
obtained  in  that  way  would  create  a  demand,  so  that  pictures  would 
become  a  necessity  to  the  average  citizen  instead  of  a  rare  luxury." 

HENRY  W.  RANGER, 
25  West  67th  Street,  New  York  City. 

"I  have  been  an  advocate  of  free  art  for  many  years.  One  of  its 
benefits  would  be  including  in  our  regular  exhibitions  contributions 
from  our  foreign  contemporaries. 

Nothing  can  be  more  stimulating  to  ourselves.  The  palmy  days 
of  the  American  Water  Color  Society  were  when  Israels,  Mauve,  Mari, 
Neuhuys,  and  others,  exhibited  regularly.    We  want  to  know  and  see 
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what  the  rest  of  the  world  is  doing,  and  our  tariff  makes  these  inter- 
national shows  impossible. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  movement." 

JEANNETTE  SPRAGUE  REIDY, 
3918  Lake  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

"I  am  absolutely  in  favor  of  free  art/' 

OLIVE  RUSH, 
916  Franklin  Street,  Wilmington,  Del. 

"If  we  who  are  the  producers  of  pictures  say,  'Give  us  free  art/ 
for  whom  is  the  protection  continued?" 

AUGUSTUS  SAINT-GAUDENS, 
Windsor,  Vt. 

"I  feel  strongly  that  the  tariff  on  works  of  art  should  be  removed 
for  practical  reasons  as  well  as  for  those  of  sentiment." 

CHARLES-  SARKA, 
Darien,  Conn. 

"  When  it  comes  to  the  subject  of  allowing  art  free  into  our  country, 
every  true  lover  of  beauty  and  truth  must  be  of  one  opinion,  and  that 
is  in  favor  of  this  bill.  Art  is  universal;  she  belongs  to  all  who  accept 
her.  When  art  becomes  a  commercial  product,  it  ceases  to  be  art. 
The  two  can  be  mixed  as  readily  as  oil  with  water.  There  is  just  as 
much  reason,  and  more  when  one  gives  it  thought,  to  put  a  high  duty, 
or  any  duty  for  that  matter,  on  all  the  foreign  opera  singers  who  come 
to  this  country  every  year  and  bring  their  art  with  them  in  the  form 
of  a  voice,  which  we  pay  nightly  to  hear,  and  out  of  which  the  man- 
agers reap  commercial  gain.  A  country  devoid  of  art  is  devoid  of  all 
the  qualities  which  go  to  make  a  nation.  Suppose  art  with  Greece  had 
been  all  destroyed,  where  would  the  world  be  in  civilization?  We 
would  be  barbarians.  There  can  be  but  one  opinion  on  this  subject, 
and  that  is  free  art — no  duty." 
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WILLIAM  SARTAIN, 
Care  of  Sebasti  &  Reali,  Rome,  Italy. 

"I  most  strongly  approve.  Years  ago  in  the  Union  League's  Club, 
New  York,  the  art  committee  got  artists'  ideas.  Less  than  one  quarter 
of  one  per  cent,  favored  the  tariff.  We  sent  this  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  at  Washington.  Though  from  a  Republican  Club  to  a 
Republican  Congress  they  replied  by  increasing  the  duty." 

WALTER  ELMER  SCHOFIELD, 
6608  North  llth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  the  object  of  the  American  Free  Art 
League." 

CHARLES  SCHREYVOGEL, 
Westville,  Greene  County,  N.Y. 

"I  am  most  decidedly  in  favor  of  free  art.  I  am  certain  that  free 
art  for  this  country  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  people,  and 
especially  to  the  art  students." 

MRS.  LUELLA  VARNEY  SERRAO, 
2289  East  100//?  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

"It  seems  absurd  to  demand  a  duty  on  original  work  of  our  con- 
temporaries on  the  other  side;  for  their  work  could  not  be  created 
here  any  more  than  they  could  create  our  art  work  there." 

ROBERT  V.  V.  SEWELL,  A.  BREWSTER  SEWELL. 
15  West  67th  Street,  New  York  City. 

"No  possible  proposition  could  meet  with  more  enthusiastic  support 
from  us  than  the  removal  of  the  tax  on  the  entry  of  works  of  art  to 
this  country.  The  continuance  of  this  tax  in  the  face  of  the  united 
disapproval  of  the  artists  of  the  country  we  have  regarded  as  a  national 
disgrace  and  the  sorest  possible  trial  to  our  patriotism.'' 

EVERETT  SHINN, 
112  Waverly  Place,  New  York  City. 

"America  is  in  the  same  position  as  a  poor  child  unable  to  attend 
school.  No  books,  no  teachers.  The  duty  on  pictures,  both  old  and 
new,  makes  the  painter  of  this  country  unable  to  judge  or  advance 
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his  art,  and  consequently  we  remain  lovers  of  bad  art  until  good  art 
is  put  before  us  absolutely  free." 

MARTHA  SILSBEE, 

115  Marlboro  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  by  continuing  the  present  high  tariff  on  art, 
we  are  shutting  out  needlessly  from  this  country,  from  every  one  of 
us,  the  opportunity  of  learning  how  to  appreciate  artistic  things,  beauty, 
refinement,  harmony  in  our  surroundings,  in  our  homes,  our  public 
buildings,  our  monuments.  Is  it  worth  while  to  exclude  from  this 
country  such  a  moral  force  that  is  going  to  benefit  its  people?" 

EDWARD  SIMMONS, 
The  Players,  Gramercy  Park,  New  York  City. 

"No  nation,  either  escaping  from  or  lapsing  into  barbarism, 
has  ever  had  a  tax  upon  science,  art,  or  religion.  Art,  as  the  word  is 
so  understood  by  the  voter,  is  not  a  luxury  but  an  enduring  property, 
finally  becoming,  in  most  cases,  the  property  of  the  nation.  A  bottle 
of  champagne  is  emptied,  a  rich  gown  wears  out,  and  nothing  re- 
mains. What  would  one  pay  for  a  bottle  never  emptying  but  growing 
larger  year  by  year,  a  gown  always  fresh  and  new  and  improving 
day  by  day  in  beauty  practically  forever?" 

FRANK  O.  SMALL, 
31  Pinckney  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

"  A  duty  on  art!  A  tax  on  intelligence,  an  edict  against  the  beautiful! 
A  toll  levied  on  that  which  goes  to  raise  the  culture  of  a  nation. 

If  it  were  not  a  fact,  it  would  be  well-nigh  inconceivable.  Since 
when  were  drawing,  painting  and  modeling  'infant  industries'  that 
must  be  protected?  When  the  world  began,  perhaps.  When  did  any 
of  our  artists  ask  for  a  protective  duty  to  keep  out  other  men's  work? 
Truly  business  men  and  artists  have  no  common  ground  here.  It  has 
been  said  that  without  this  duty  our  markets  would  be  flooded  with 
foreign  works  of  art  to  the  detriment  of  American  artists.  Some 
argument,  no  doubt,  had  to  be  used  to  secure  the  duty,  but  be  sure 
this  reason  was  never  advanced  by  any  artist.  It  might  well  be  asked 
how,  if  artists  have  never  been  in  favor  of  a  duty,  does  it  happen  that 
it  became  and  still  is  a  law?  Presumably  picture  dealers  and  others 
who  imported  and  sold  foreign  works  of  art  saw  the  chance  to  obtain  an 
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extra  twenty  per  cent,  of  profit.  The  customs  receipts  show  how 
many  foreign  works  were  rushed  here  before  the  law  went  into  effect. 

By  this  duty  did  any  American  artist  get  an  additional  twenty  per 
cent,  added  to  the  price  of  his  pictures  or  statues  then  or  since?  It  is 
conceivable  that  the  same  men  who  obtained  the  duty  wish  it  now  main- 
tained until  they  can  dispose  of  all  their  stock  on  hand.  No  doubt 
the  importers  would  claim  a  loss  if  the  duty  should  be  removed;  but 
have  we  and  the  whole  community  lost  nothing  by  this  1  protection '  ? 

Evidently  the  beneficiaries  under  the  duty  can  be  very  philosophical 
over  our  damage  and  the  country's  detriment.  A  compromise  has  been 
suggested  to  lower  the  duty  to  ten  per  cent.  If  the  law  is  bad  and  detri- 
mental to  all,  why  compromise?  Why  do  the  law-makers  at  Washing- 
ton turn  a  deaf  ear  to  our  appeals? 

All  we  ask  is  fair  play,  neither  favor  nor  favoritism." 

GEORGE  H.  SMILLIE, 
156  East  36th  Street,  New  York  City. 

"1  was  brought  up  a  protectionist,  but  I  am  not  so  'dyed  in 
the  wool '  as  to  excuse  all  the  vagaries  of  the  principle,  or  to  overlook 
the  distortions  which  have  come  upon  it  with  time.  In  the  past  I 
have  favored  a  specific  duty  on  art,  hoping  to  abate  somewhat  the 
influx  of  a  lot  of  art,  so  called,  which  is  not  art  but  a  bastard  sort  of 
stuff,  meretricious  and  misleading,  which  is  no  good  except  to  the 
dealers  in  it,  and  only  serves  to  vitiate  the  public  taste.  We  have 
plenty  of  the  vicious  kind  right  here.  I  advocated  this  form  of  duty 
for  years  most  consistently,  thinking  that  something  might  be  accom- 
plished in  that  way,  but  I  have  found  that  hopeless,  and  the  advocates 
of  it  in  a  helpless  minority. 

Our  only  salvation,  therefore,  from  the  present  illogical  position  in 
which  we  find  ourselves — one  of  abject  stupidity  or  idiocy — is  to  throw 
aside  our  individual  preferences  as  to  the  form  of  reform  and,  to  a 
man,  demand  that  the  present  tariff  on  art  be  removed,  and  in  all  ways 
to  bring  such  pressure  to  bear  on  our  Congress  as  to  compel  a  consid- 
eration of  this  matter  in  a  national  way,  that,  as  a  wide-awake  people, 
we  may  be  given  the  advantages  of  possessing  and  associating  with 
the  best  art  of  the  world,  ancient  and  modern,  that  may  come  to  us. 
Our  people  are  calling  for  it,  our  millionaires  are  ready  to  pour  out 
their  millions  for  it, — not  always  with  the  utmost  wisdom,  perhaps, 
but,  in  the  long  run,  to  the  refinement  and  culture  of  our  communi- 
ties.   I  would  add  my  voice  to  a  loud  and  emphatic  call  for  'free  art.' " 
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JAMES  D.  SMILLIE, 
The  Wellesley,  440  West  End  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

"  Of  course  I  am  in  favor  of  free  art,  and  am  sure  that  I  cannot 
add  anything  to  the  force  of  the  arguments  so  admirably  set  forth 
by  the  American  Free  Art  League.  But  even  the  evil  of  trash  is  so 
surely  diminishing  that  consideration  of  it  would  not  prevent  me 
from  voting  for  free  art." 

F.  HOPKINSON  SMITH, 
16  Exchange  Place,  New  York  City. 

"To  compel  a  collector  to  pay  a  fine  for  bringing  into  his  own  coun- 
try a  work  of  art,  is  as  stupid  as  it  is  harmful  to  our  civilization.  The 
best  investment  our  Government  could  make  would  be  to  pay  each 
congressman  $5,000,  and  then  send  him  to  Europe  for  four  months, 
with  positive  instructions  to  spend  half  his  time  in  the  galleries  and 
studios  of  London,  Paris,  Madrid,  Dresden,  and  St.  Petersburg.  Such 
laws  as  a  tariff  on  works  of  art  should  be  wiped  off  the  Statute 
Book." 

HENRY  B.  SNELL, 

37  West  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 

"1  am  heartily  in  accord  with  the  Free  Art  League  and  should  like 
to  say  a  word  to  those  who  are  advocating  a  specific  duty  on  works 
of  art.  For  argument's  sake,  we  will  say  a  tax  of  $100  on  each  work 
of  art  —  this  seems  to  be  the  favorite  sum.  The  presumed  object  is 
to  keep  out  so-called  rubbish. 

Now  the  advocates  of  the  specific  tax  start  with  the  assumption 
that  cheap  art  is  rubbish  and  dear  art  precious.  To  show  the  fallacy 
of  this,  and  to  illustrate  the  point  I  wish  to  make,  I  will  cite  a  par- 
ticular example,  —  the  work  of  Mauve,  the  Dutch  painter.  Long 
before  collectors  began  to  seek  and  make  costly  his  work,  it  was  known 
to  discerning  artists  and  some  of  the  public  as  remarkable,  and  the 
early  examples  shown  in  this  country  were  inexpensive,  so  cheap,  in 
fact,  that  a  duty  of  $100  would  have  made  their  importation  pro- 
hibitive, and  we  could  not  have  known  his  work.  I  need  not  bother 
you  with  other  instances.  Those  who  know  continually  see  good 
work  by  new  and  comparatively  unknown  names.  Now  the  specific 
duty  would  forever  prevent  our  seeing  the  work  of  rising  young  artists. 
We  should  have  to  wait  until  the  world  had  pronounced  their  work 
expensive. 
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On  the  other  hand,  your  specific  duty  makes  practically  free  the  dear 
rubbish  of  which  so  much  abounds  in  the  windows  of  the  dealers  to-day. 
Why  have  a  tariff  at  all?" 

JEANNE  M.  STEWART, 
China  and  Water  Color  Painting, 
704  Marshall  Field  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

"I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  'free  art'  and  certainly  hope  for 
the  passage  of  the  bill." 

LUCY  M.  STICKNEY, 
1755  North  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

n  I  heartily  approve  of  the  efforts  the  League  is  making  to  insure 
the  passage  of  the  bill  on  free  art." 

HARRY  STONER, 
104  East  20th  Street,  New  York  City. 

"  1  am  absolutely  in  favor  of  free  art.  It  will  undoubtedly  gain 
for  us  much  of  the  old  work,  which  will  be  for  our  good,  and  it  cannot 
hurt  the  living  artists;  for  art  is  an  individual  product  and  the  desire 
for  the  work  of  a  certain  artist  does  not  consider  his  nationality;  for 
which  same  reason  I  cannot  think  that  American  artists  are  helped  by 
the  duty,  though  certainly  their  opportunities  for  study  are  lessened." 

GEORGE  H.  STORY, 
Curator  of  Paintings, 
Fifth  Avenue  and  82d  Street,  New  York  City. 

"The  tariff  on  works  of  art  is  a  law  which,  when  enacted,  was  pri- 
marily supposed  to  be  for  the  protection  of  our  native  artists,  but 
which  in  its  operation  proves  to  be  a  stumbling  block  in  the  path  of 
students,  artists,  and  general  cultivation  of  the  people  in  that  most 
delightful  of  all  attainments,  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
fine  works  of  art.  And  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  question  but 
that  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source  is  more  than  over-balanced 
by  the  expenditures  of  the  government  in  its  efforts  to  educate  the 
people  and  cultivate  their  tastes  in  the  same  direction. 

I  assure  you  that  I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  the  movement  to 
bring  about  a  repeal  of  this  most  obnoxious  law  as,  in  my  opinion,  there 
is  no  ethical,  political,  or  economic  reason  for  its  existence,  and  I  cer- 
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tainly  hope  that  the  agitation  upon  the  part  of  its  opponents  who  live 
in  the  world  of  art  and  understand  its  full  significance  and  meaning 
will  not  relax  until  the  law  has  been  repealed." 

LORADO  TAFT, 
1038  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

"Art  is  the  crystallized  joy  of  life;  to  cut  it  off  is  to  remove  what 
is  really  worth  while  in  this  existence,  the  increment  of  gain  to  which 
each  generation  adds  its  little,  and  in  which  must  lie  the  reason  for 
human  toil  since  all  the  rest  of  our  effort  goes  for  the  necessities  of  exist- 
ence. 

It  is  hard  to  discuss  without  undue  warmth  the  desirability  of 
pure  food  for  infants,  of  good  ventilation  in  homes,  the  rights  of  the 
poor  to  a  glimpse  of  green  grass  and  blue  sky,  so  to  an  artist  the  'pro- 
tection' of  art  is  repugnant,  and  he  finds  it  difficult  to  consider  the 
subject  calmly.  He  would  as  soon  think  of  'protecting'  air  and  water. 
As  well  put  the  world's  heritage  of  literature  under  lock  and  key  as 
to  banish  from  this  young  buoyant  land  of  ours  the  dreams  of  the  poets 
of  form  and  color.  Let  it  rather  be  said  of  painting  and  sculpture  as 
of  man's  written  record: — 

'The  eternal  court  is  open  to  you  with  its  society  wide  as  the 
world,  multitudinous  as  its  days,  the  chosen  and  the  mighty  of 
every  time  and  place.'  " 

EDMUND  C.  TARBELL, 
Boston,  Mass. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  no  civilized  country  should  maintain  a  duty 
on  fine  arts;  and  it  also  seems  to  me  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  on 
art  will  be  a  distinct  benefit  to  the  artists  of  America." 

ABBOTT  H.  THAYER, 
Monadnock,  N.H. 

"  Of  course  I  feel  about  the  tax  on  imported  art  exactly  as  all  other 
artists  do,  and  as  all  people  of  any  intelligence  do. 

The  tax  will  drop  off  in  the  natural  course  of  the  diffusion  of  educa- 
tion.   Let  us  hasten  that  effect  as  far  as  possible." 
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M.  H.  THOMAS, 
Jenner  Street,  North  Weymouth,  Mass. 

"This  movement  for  'free  art'  appeals  to  me  strongly.  We  have 
been  accused  of  being  a  nation  of  money  worshippers.  If  that  be  true, 
it  means  death  to  all  the  higher  ideals  and  strong  artistic  feeling  which 
strives  for  those  ideals.  Anything  that  would  help  the  people,  by  the 
people  I  mean  the  workers,  many  of  whom,  educated  and  cultivated, 
with  tastes  formed  for  the  best,  have  not  the  means  to  gratify  those 
tastes;  anything  that  will  help  place  the  best  before  them  should  be 
encouraged.  Constant  association  with  the  true  and  beautiful  leaves 
its  imprint  on  the  nation. 

I  hope  the  Free  Art  League  will  accomplish  its  desire." 

ALICE  F.  TILDEN, 
Grundmann  Studios,  Boston,  Mass. 

"I  am  in  favor  of  admitting  to  the  country  all  works  of  art,  of  any 
period,  entirely  free  of  duty;  believing  them  to  be  a  necessary  educa- 
tional factor,  whether  in  the  hands  of  museums  or  of  private  individ- 
uals; that  any  limit  as  to  time  would  shut  out  much  of  value;  and  that 
a  specific  duty  would  in  many  cases  prevent  the  bringing  in  of  pur- 
chases made  by  artists." 

WALTER  TITTLE, 
75  South  8th  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

"As  far  as  the  taxing  of  works  of  the  old  masters  coming  into  this 
country  is  concerned,  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  pass  an  act 
making  it  difficult  for  colleges  to  be  founded.  America  cannot  afford  to 
build  a  barrier  for  the  exclusion  of  learning  and  culture.  We  do  not 
need  ' protection '  from  refinement." 

ETHEL  B.  UNDERWOOD, 
128  West  43d  Street,  New  York  City. 

"Certainly  I  indorse  the  opinion  of  the  League  as  to  free  art,  and 
trust  you  will  succeed  in  your  campaign." 
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ELIHU  VEDDER, 
68  Capo  le  Case,  Rome,  Italy. 

"I  have  so  frequently  signed  petitions  for  the  admission  of  works 
of  art  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty  that  I  fear  sending  these  few 
lines  will  be  of  little  use.  However,  I  send  them  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  aid  the  cause  of  Free  Art,  and  that  it  may  finally  be  successful.  It 
certainly  has  my  best  wishes.'' 

FREDERIC  P.  VINTON, 
247  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

"  It  seems  useless  to  reiterate  the  arguments  that  have  been  made  in 
favor  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  upon  works  of  art.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  art  will  be  put  on  the  free  list  as  soon  as  possible." 

DOUGLAS  VOLK, 
Center  Lovell,  Maine. 

"It  may  be  considered  expedient  to  foster  commercial  industries  by 
means  of  a  protective  tariff.  Theoretically,  such  a  policy  is  only  war- 
rantable where  said  industries  are  in  their  'infant'  period.  Whether 
or  not  such  protection  is  justifiable  in  the  commercial  world  is  open  to 
question,  but  there  can  be  no  question  regarding  the  injustice  of  so- 
called  'protection'  where  works  of  art  are  concerned,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  whereas  commercial  interests  are  prone  to  crush  com- 
petition, art,  on  the  contrary,  finds  in  competition  the  very  breath  of 
life.  Further,  the  very  idea  of  protection  is  defeated  by  the  impos- 
ing of  a  tariff  on  works  of  art,  because  such  an  attitude  belittles  our  at- 
tainments in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  implies  that  American  art  is  in 
an  infant  state  and  unable  to  stand  on  its  own  merits." 

EDNA  H.  VOSBURGH, 
1337  High  Street,  Denver,  Col. 

"  I  would  simply  say  that  the  heavy  duty  is  keeping  many  fine  works 
of  art  out  of  our  country.  All  men  should  be  artists  in  appreciation,  and 
to  appreciate  the  beautiful,  one  must  see  and  know  it — live  with  it." 
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LIONAL  WALDEX. 

33  Boulevard  Edgar  Quinet,  Paris,  France. 

"It  is  inconceivable  that  any  artist  should  favor  an  import  duty 
on  works  of  art.  Art  is  so  entirely  the  expression  of  the  individual 
that  competition,  in  the  sense  of  supply  and  demand,  is  impossible, 
and,  moreover,  any  desire  on  the  part  of  native  artists  to  be  'pro- 
tected '  from  those  of  foreign  countries  is  a  humiliating  confession  of 
inferiority.  It  is  on  record  that  the  duty  in  the  United  States  on 
works  of  art  has  led  to  fraud,  unscrupulous  dealers  palming  off  worth- 
less pictures  on  inexpert  purchasers,  who  were  deceived  by  the  fact 
that  a  heavy  customs  duty,  supposed  to  represent  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  picture's  real  value,  had  been  paid,  the  payment  being  made,  of 
course,  for  the  express  purpose  of  finding  dupes. 

Education  in  art  gives  to  a  people  a  loftier  appreciation  of  the  works 
of  nature  and  a  truer  judgment  of  the  works  of  man,  and  such  edu- 
cation can  be  obtained  only  by  familiarity  with  the  works  of  the  great 
artists  of  all  times  and  of  all  peoples,  and  such  familiarity  is  made 
difficult  to  the  rich  and  impossible  to  the  poor  if  barriers  are  raised 
to  keep  such  works  out  of  the  country.  Art  should  be  free.  I  hope 
to  see  the  day  when  America,  with  its  great  wealth,  will  open  its  public 
museums  and  galleries  to  all  with  no  charge  for  admission.  I  am 
aware  that  this  may  be  open  to  the  objection  of  being  somewhat  too 
idealistic,  but  surely  it  is  a  worthy  ideal,  and  a  long  step  toward  its 
achievement  would  be  to  abolish  the  odious  duty  now  existing  in 
America  on  art.'" 

HENRY  OLIVER  WALKER, 
Lakewood,  N.J. 

"  After  years  of  waiting  it  is  safe  to  believe  that  the  duty  on  works 
of  art  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  abolished.  It  has  no  friends.  Not  asked 
for  as  a  protection  by  the  artist,  not  needed  as  a  revenue  by  the  gov- 
ernment, misplaced  as  a  tax  on  the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  it  has  no  reason 
for  its  existence.  Nothing  should  prevent  the  passage  of  the  proposed 
bill,  framed,  introduced  and  advocated  to  secure  this  object  and  no 
other.    May  success  come  soon." 
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WILLIAM  H.  WALKER, 
336  Sanford  Avenue,  Flushing,  L.I. 

"The  duty  on  works  of  art  entering  United  States  ports  is  an  ab- 
surdity. In  the  first  place  no  one  is  protected,  and  in  the  second  place 
the  one  seemingly  protected  (the  American  artist)  scorns  the  pro- 
tection. 

A  duty  levied  on  the  works  of  the  1  old  masters '  of  the  old  world  is 
the  greatest  of  jokes.  Can  it  be  possible  that  Congress  has  the  North 
American  Indian  in  mind  when  it  places  such  a  tax  ?  I  cannot  see  how 
the  works  of  those  'old  masters'  painting  on  skins  and  pottery  should  be 
classed  with  our  poor  '  infant  industries. '  If  we  are  to  have  American 
masters,  every  chance  should  be  given  the  art  student  to  study  the 
best  expression  of  art  in  all  its  phases  right  here  at  home." 

J.  ALDEN  WEIR, 
Branchville,  Conn. 

"I  am  and  always  have  been  in  favor  of  free  art.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  bogy  in  the  Republican  tariff  to  make  the  unintelligent  think 
that  in  so  putting  a  tax  on  works  of  foreign  art  they  are  protecting  the 
art  of  this  country.  The  world  has  long  been  aware  of  the  importance 
of  art  as  a  civilizer.  Italy,  England,  Germany,  and  France  expend 
large  sums  out  of  their  public  treasury  to  keep  and  to  purchase  the 
best  art  of  all  countries ;  while  any  one  who  brings  a  work  of  art  into  this 
country  is  forced  to  pay  a  heavy  tax.  With  our  pretensions  to  civili- 
zation it  seems  to  me  we  are  very  incongruous  or  short-sighted.' ' 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  F.  WEIR, 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

"I  would  strongly  urge  upon  Congress  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  the 
admission  of  works  of  art  free  of  duty,  as  specifically  recommended 
by  the  American  Free  Art  League.  The  representative  men  of  the 
professions,  the  body  of  artists,  almost  without  exception,  are  immedi- 
ately and  deeply  concerned  in  the  passage  of  this  bill,  as  tending  to 
promote  the  welfare  and  progress  of  our  own  art  through  familiarity 
with  the  art  of  all  times  and  people." 
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GEORGE  WETHERBEE, 
12  Redington  Road,  Hamstead,  England. 

"I  thoroughly  agree  and  sympathize  with  your  movement  for  free 
art.  A  tax  on  art  is  a  bar  to  a  wider  education  and  a  juster  appre- 
ciation of  the  beauties  of  nature." 

JANET  WHEELER, 
1710  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"If  the  Americans  were  surrounded  by  the  best  of  art  as  are  the 
Europeans,  their  taste  for  the  good  would  soon  be  developed,  much  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  American  artist.  And  not  only  the  artist, 
but  the  nation  would  be  bettered  by  its  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  beautiful." 

WORTH  I N  GTON  WHITTREDGE, 
Summit,  N.J. 

"  I  am  in  favor  of  free  art.  I  was  born  here  eighty-seven  years  ago, 
and  when  a  boy  I  chose  art  for  my  profession  and  have  pursued  it  all 
my  life.  Early  in  my  career  I  wanted  to  see  the  works  of  the  old 
masters  and  of  famous  living  men,  and  went  to  Europe  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  fascinations  of  a  life  there  were  too  overpowering  and  I 
remained  there  ten  years,  too  long,  as  I  think,  for  any  benefit  to  me  in 
my  profession. 

Among  the  arguments  in  favor  of  free  art  none  have  ever  struck  me 
with  so  much  force  as  the  fact  that  free  art  means  no  more  and  no  less 
in  the  end  than  a  gift  to  the  whole  people,  an  inestimable  gift  to  the 
gentle  and  simple,  to  the  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  it  is  in  our  power 
to  make  this  gift,  for  the  government  does  not  need  the  revenue. 

Nothing  has  changed  more  completely  during  the  last  fifty  years 
than  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art. 
Fifty  years  ago  valuable  paintings  owned  by  rich  people  were  kept 
hidden,  like  the  family  plate,  or  only  brought  to  view  on  the  occasion 
of  great  dinners.  Thanks  to  Prince  Albert  and  the  first  great  inter- 
national exhibition,  valuable  paintings  brought  to  this  country  now, 
no  matter  by  whom  brought  or  by  whom  owned,  cannot  be  hidden 
away  like  family  plate,  but  must  be  exhibited,  so  that  in  the  highest 
sense  they  belong  at  once  to  the  people  at  large." 
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ARTHUR  B.  WILDER, 
Woodstock,  Vt. 

"One  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  free  duty  on  works  of  art 
would  be  the  large  decrease  in  expense  of  holding  loan  exhibitions  of 
the  best  works  of  art.  Now  the  enormous  cost  of  collecting  from 
distant  points  and  insuring  them  above  original  value  (as  this  is  placed 
on  value  of  picture  and  the  heavy  duty),  thus  discourages  many  from 
taking  the  risk  of  exhibiting." 

IRVING  R.  WILES, 
The  Mooring,  Peconic,  L.I. 

"I  have  always  believed  absolutely  in  free  art  as  being  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  development  of  art  in  America." 

FREDERICK  BALLARD  WILLIAMS, 

152  West  55th  Street,  New  York  City. 

"As  a  country  we  want  the  best  that  the  world  affords,  and  we  can- 
not minimize  our  chances  of  obtaining  the  best  art  of  the  world  by 
any  such  reactionary  tariff  as  the  one  levied  on  works  of  art.  It  places 
the  country  in  an  unbecoming  light  of  smallness  and  short-sightedness." 

H.  G.  WILLIAMSON, 
19  West  24th  Street,  New  York  City. 

"I  once  heard  some  young  Dutch  painters  complain  of  Americans 
coming  over  to  paint  their  subjects.  It  seemed  at  the  time  rather 
narrow,  and  I  remember  contending  that  the  world  was  free  to  all 
artists,  that  there  were  no  boundary  lines  in  art,  and  that  Rembrandt 
and  Hals  were  the  inheritance  of  each  individual  member  of  the  race 
in  exact  proportion  to  his  capacity  for  understanding  them. 

Of  course  I  still  think  this,  and  am  sure  that  nearly  every  one  will 
admit  the  general  principle,  but  our  country  has  for  many  years,  in 
spite  of  many  protests  similar  to  the  present  one, — I  recall  signing 
such  a  paper  in  Munich  back  in  1887, — absolutely  denied  it  in  practice. 

An  outsider  who,  in  many  cases,  does  not  understand  the  intimate 
feeling  of  the  life  and  landscape  of  Holland,  nor  care  to,  is  apt  to  be 
attracted  by  mere  quaintnesc  and  oddity  which  he  skims  off,  and  finds 
a  market  for  in  America;  while  the  Dutch  themselves,  accustomed  to 
all  that  seems  so  strange  to  others  and  painting  picturesqueness  as 
merely  incidental,  not  fundamental,  thus  showing  their  disregard  for 
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geographical  limitation,  are  given  the  handicap  of  our  duty  on  art 
when  competing  with  work  which,  as  I  say,  has  its  market  value  largely 
in  this  very  localization. 

Of  course  I  am  for  'free  art,'  as  probably  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  artists  are,  and  I  heartily  wish  success  to  the  American  Free 
Art  League  in  its  efforts  to  relieve  Americans  from  the  humiliation 
they  have  so  long  been  under." 

OGDEN  WOOD, 
9  Rue  Bochart  de  Saron,  Paris,  France. 

"I  cannot  believe  that  a  country  that  has  always  and  is  still  doing 
so  much  for  the  culture  and  advancement  of  its  people  in  so  many  ways 
should  longer  hesitate  to  remove  so  great  an  obstacle  as  the  duty  on 
fine  arts,  especially  as  these  American  artists  who  make  the  petition 
are  doing  so  much  for  the  glory  of  art  in  America." 

EDMUND  H.  WUERPEL, 
St.  Louis  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"In  all  ages  and  with  all  nations  art  marked  the  degree  of  culture 
attained.  Shall  the  United  States  of  North  America  be  handed  down 
to  future  historians  as  a  near-sighted,  unprogressive  nation?  All 
trades  and  nearly  all  professions  are  more  or  less  directly  influenced 
by  art,  and  by  limiting  this  influence  we  retard  the  nation's  progress. 
Free  art  will  spread  this  influence  into  the  lives  of  our  artisans  and 
workmen, — the  men,  women,  and,  above  all,  the  children  who  form 
our  nation.    Therefore  let  art  be  free." 

CULLEN  YATES, 
939  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

"Yes;  I  most  heartily  indorse  free  art." 

DENMAN  W.  ROSS, 
24  Craigie  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

"  It  is  as  unreasonable  to  put  this  duty  on  works  of  art — a  duty  meas- 
ured in  each  case  by  the  excellence  of  the  work — as  it  would  be  to  tax 
the  foreigner  coming  to  the  country  in  the  measure  of  his  intelligence 
and  ability.  Works  of  art  are  the  expression  of  human  thought  and 
feeling  in  forms  of  order  and  beauty,  and  to  exclude  them  is  equivalent 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  men  who  are  able  to  produce  them.    We  admit 
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free  of  duty  the  acrobat,  the  dancer,  the  musician,  the  singer,  the 
actor,  the  speaker.  We  admit  the  artist  himself  whenever  he  turns 
up;  but,  if  he  sends  us  his  work, — his  painting,  his  sculpture,  or  his 
book  (if  it  is  written  most  intelligibly  in  our  own  language), — we  charge 
a  duty  upon  it  proportional  to  its  cost  or  value.  In  the  case  of  very 
important  paintings  and  sculpture,  the  duty  is  prohibitive.  It  amounts 
to  exclusion.  We  who  pride  ourselves  upon  our  public  school  system, 
we  who  think  we  are  wiser  and  do  more  for  education  than  other  people, 
are  holding  up  a  tariff  barrier  to  keep  out  of  the  country  the  feeling 
and  the  thought,  the  knowledge  of  nature  and  of  life,  the  ideas  and  the 
ideals  which  are  embodied  in  the  work  of  the  foreign  artist.  His  work, 
apart  from  what  it  expresses,  is  an  illustration  of  technical  knowledge 
and  skill  which  ought  to  be  particularly  instructive  to  the  American 
artist,  but  we  effectually  " protect"  him  from  this  instruction.  A 
tax  on  human  thought  in  original  forms  of  expression  prevents  the 
tradition  and  free  exchange  of  ideas  and  ideals.  It  is  a  method  quite 
unworthy  of  a  people  that  pretends  to  be  enlightened.'" 

PETITION  OF  AMERICAN  ARTISTS  FOR  FREE  ART. 

In  support  of  the  American  Free  Art  League  in  its  movement  to 
have  the  duty  on  works  of  art  repealed,  the  following  petition  has  been 
signed  by  sixty-six  prominent  artists  in  the  United  States: — 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress  as- 
sembled: 

We,  the  undersigned,  American  artists,  feeling  that  we  represent 
the  general  sentiment  in  the  profession,  respectfully  petition  to  have 
works  of  art  added  to  the  free  list.  We  wish  to  point  out  that  ours  is 
the  only  important  country  which  for  purposes  of  taxation  proceeds 
upon  the  theory  that  works  of  art  are  a  luxury.  We  believe  that  they 
should  be  regarded  as  objects  of  education  rather  than  as  luxuries, 
and  that  they  are  among  the  greatest  of  civilizing  forces,  constantly 
diffusing  refinement  and  culture,  and  that  a  tax  upon  them  violates 
the  sound  principles  of  taxation,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  tax  upon  education. 

The  exemption  in  favor  of  art  works  for  public  museums  is  inade- 
quate, as  our  museums  are  poorly  endowed  and  rely  almost  entirely 
on  private  donations.  Over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  works  of 
art  in  our  public  museums  have  been  compelled  to  pay  a  duty  in  spite 
of  the  exception,  showing  that  the  tax  acts  as  a  constant  force  to 
hamper  the  growth  of  our  public  collections. 

We  deprecate  the  exclusion  of  the  art  of  the  old  world,  as  we  consider 
its  influence  of  the  utmost  importance  in  creating  a  public  appreciation 
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of  the  fine  arts,  and  we  realize  that  the  artists'  welfare  depends  upon 
this. 

We  believe  that  this  duty  is  the  greatest  handicap  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  government  to  put  upon  the  progress  of  art  in  this  country. 


February  6,  1908. 

Edwin  A.  Abbey 

John  W.  Alexander 

Thomas  Allen 

J.  Carroll  Beckwith 

Frank  W.  Benson 

Edwin  Howland  Blashfield 

George  de  Forest  Brush 

Karl  Bitter 

Cecilia  Beaux 

Dwight  Blaney 

Susan  H.  Bradley 

Kenyon  Cox 

William  M.  Chase 

William  A.  Coffin 

Adelaide  Cole  Chase 

J.  Frank  Currier 

Ralph  Clarkson 

Frank  Duveneck 

Charles  Melville  Dewey 

Frederick  Dielman 

Cyrus  E.  Dallin 

Thomas  W.  Dewing 

Thomas  Eakins 

John  J.  Enneking 

Lydia  Field  Emmet 

Daniel  C.  French 

Robert  W.  Gibson 

I.  M.  Gaugengigl 

Childe  Hassam 

Charles  Hopkinson 

Arthur  M.  Hazard 

Philip  L.  Hale 

Birge  Harrison 

George  H.  Hallowell 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Samuel  Isham 
Eastman  Johnson 
Henry  H.  Kitson 
Lee  Lufkin  Kaula 
William  Sergeant  Kendall 
Will  H.  Low 
Louis  Loeb 
H.  Siddons  Mowbray 
J.  Francis  Murphy 
Hermann  Dudley  Murphy 
F.  D.  Millet 
Mary  L.  Macomber 
Bela  L.  Pratt 
Maxfield  Parrish 
Charles  A.  Platt 
Robert  Reid 
Denman  W.  Ross 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens 
Jessie  Willcox  Smith 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith 
Edmund  C.  Tarbell 
Abbott  H.  Thayer 
Augustus  Vincent  Tack 
Frederic  P.  Vinton 
J.  Alden  Weir 
Marcia  Oakes  Wtoodbury 
Charles  H.  Woodbury 
Irving  R.  Whiles 
Horatio  Walker 
Harold  B.  Warren 
Henry  Oliver  Walker 
Theodore  Wendel 
George  Julian  Zolnay 


Short  Arguments 

FOR 

Free  Art 

BY  ABOUT 

Fifty  Art  Dealers 

ARRANGED  ALPHABETICALLY  BY  NAMES 


THE  BEARD  ART  GALLERIES, 
Seventh  and  Nicollet  Streets,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

11  It  is  quite  clear  that  dealers  in  the  fine  arts  should  bear  their  share 
of  the  expenses  of  government,  but  to  prevent  the  enrichment  of  our 
country  with  the  world's  art  by  a  tariff  imposed  is  to  limit  our  ad- 
vancement, education,  culture,  and  happiness  without  affording  any 
individual  or  any  class  a  better  opportunity  in  life." 

BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CO., 
Fine  Art  Publishers, 
14  East  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York. 

u  We  ask  you  to  put  us  down  as  being  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
free  importation  of  art  into  this  country. 

"The  writer  has  had  opportunity  to  speak  to  a  great  many  of  the 
foremost  artists  of  this  country,  and  none  of  them  has  expressed  himself 
otherwise  than  being  absolutely  in  favor  of  free  art,  and  we  ourselves 
believe  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  greater  development  of 
good  art  in  this  country  to  have  this  bill  passed. 

"The  writer,  also,  had  during  his  travels  in  this  country  opportunity 
to  speak  to  nearly  all  important  dealers  in  this  country,  and  they,  also, 
are  uniform  in  their  desire  for  abolition  of  duty  on  art. 

"We  believe  in  a  protection  tariff  in  this  country;  but,  as  in  all  other 
things,  there  must  necessarily  be  exceptions  to  a  rule,  and  art  is  one  of 
these." 

BOUTWELL  BROTHERS, 
The  Arts  and  Crafts  Studios,  23  Eighteenth  Avenue,  Denver. 

"  We  are  very  much  in  favor  of  free  art,  as  the  present  system  works 
a  great  hardship  to  the  dealers  and  is  very  detrimental  to  the  artistic 
development  of  our  country. 

"Americans  travel  extensively,  and  bring  home  many  art  objects  free 
of  duty,  thus  costing  them  less  than  half  the  dealers  would  be  obliged 
to  ask.  Consequently,  those  unable  to  travel  must  pay  more  than 
double  or  do  without  art  in  their  homes. 

"The  present  duty  on  art  is  an  injustice  to  the  great  majority  of  our 
people  who  are  unable  to  travel  abroad. " 
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W.  S.  BUDWORTH  &  SON, 
Shippers  of  Paintings, 
424  West  52d  Street,  New  York  City. 

"We  are  naturally  in  sympathy  with  American  art;  and,  if  free  art 
will  help  our  artists,  we  certainly  wish  the  movement  the  success  it 
deserves." 

FREDERICK  A.  CHAPMAN, 
Importer  and  Dealer  in  Paintings  by  Ancient  and  Modern 

Masters, 
391  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

"1  am  heartily  in  favor  of  taking  off  the  tariff  on  works  of  art,  or  if 
this  cannot  be  done,  placing  a  specific  duty  of,  say,  fifty  dollars  on 
every  picture.  At  the  moment  the  topic  is  of  much  interest,  as  I  have 
been  participating  in  a  loan  exhibition  at  Montreal,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  pictures  I  sent  to  the  exhibition  had  already  paid 
duties,  the  amount  of  detail,  such  as  affidavits,  consular  invoices,  sched- 
ules, etc.,  in  order  to  get  the  pictures  back  seemed  to  me  absurd." 

WILLIAM  CLAUSEN, 
Dealer  in  Paintings  and  Engravings, 
381  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

"  The  tariff  on  art  should  in  my  opinion  be  abolished  in  the  very  near- 
est future.  The  works  of  the  great  artists  should  not  be  treated  as  mer- 
chandise. The  sooner  Congress  talks  of  duty  on  art,  the  sooner  we 
will  be  looked  upon  as  a  nation  of  culture. V 

COTTIER  &  CO., 
Walter  P.  Fearon,  Mgr., 
3  East  40th  Street,  New  York. 

P& "As  a  dealer  in  works  of  art,  and  representing  a  firm  which  has  dealt 
almost  exclusively  in  foreign  paintings  for  thirty-five  years,  I  unre- 
servedly stand  in  favor  of  absolute  free  art  without  any  compromise. 
i^"The  benefits  to  the  country  at  large  from  an  educational  point  of 
view,  the  encouragement  given  to  native  artists  who  in  time  would  be 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  to  which  they  now  emigrate  to  obtain, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  impetus  which  would  be  given  to  the  business  of 
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dealing  in  works  of  art,  more  than  offsets  the  gain  which  the  govern- 
ment now  derives  from  the  tariff. 

"I  heartily  endorse  the  American  Free  Art  League's  bill,  and  wish 
every  success  for  the  movement." 

CURTIS  &  CAMERON, 
The  Copley  Prints, 
Pierce  Building,  Boston. 

"If  none  of  the  people  most  directly  concerned  want  the  duty  on 
art, — artists,  picture  buyers,  and  art  dealers, — why  have  any  duty? 
Certainly  it  cannot  now  be  for  'protection/  for  nobody  wants  protec- 
tion. We  see  this  with  positiveness  because  of  our  extensive  expe- 
rience with  American  artists,  picture  buyers,  and  the  art  dealers.  The 
only  possible  argument  is  in  favor  of  duty  as  a  source  of  revenue,  and 
as  we  understand,  there  is  no  need  of  the  duty  for  that  purpose.  Beside 
from  these  negative  reasons  for  removing  the  duty,  the  great  positive 
reason  for  its  removal  is  that  there  will  be  large  additions  to  the  great 
masterpieces  of  art  in  this  country,  which  owners  are  unwilling  to  pay 
the  unjust  duty  to  bring  in  under  the  present  law.  As  the  distin- 
guished English  observer  and  critic,  William  Sharp,  said  a  few  years 
ago,  'America  is  on  the  way  to  become  the  Louvre  of  the  nations 
already  possessing  so  distinguished  a  congregation  of  pictures,  of  all 
schools  and  periods,  that  the  native  student  of  art  need  no  longer  go 
abroad  to  learn  the  tidal  reach  and  high- water  mark  in  this  or  that 
nation's  achievements,  in  this  or  that  school's  accomplishments,  in 
this  or  that  painter's  individual  work.' 

''All  this  good  fortune  for  the  country  has  come  about  despite  the 
absurd  tariff.  We  should  be  vastly  richer  in  art  opportunities,  both 
for  students  and  the  public,  if  the  bars  were  let  down, — bars  that  we 
know  no  sensible  endeavor  to  keep  up." 

THE  DODD-ROGERS  COMPANY, 
Dealers  in  Oil  and  Water  Colors, 
1926  6th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

"  We  wish  to  voice  our  hearty  approval  of  the  good  work  you  have 
in  hand,  as  we  feel  that  removing  the  duty  on  art  will  tend  to  increase 
interest  and  work  to  the  advantage  of  our  own  artists." 
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LOUIS  R.  EHRICH, 
The  Ehrich  Galleries,  "Old  Masters/' 
8  West  33d  Street,  New  York  City. 

"I]  am  absolutely  in  favor  of  free  art.  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to 
differentiating  between  old  masters  or  modern  masters,  or  between 
costly  paintings  or  inexpensive  paintings.  All  art  should  be  made 
free." 

ELMER  &  WANZER, 
Dealers  in  Art  Goods, 
79  East  Third  Street,  Winona,  Minn. 

"In  the  interests  of  aesthetic  culture  and  the  higher  education  of 
all  our  citizens  and  merited  assistance  to  our  talented  artists  who  find 
inspiration  and  fields  for  work  abroad,  we  heartily  endorse  the  attempt 
to  secure  removal  of  import  duties  on  works  of  art." 

A.  W.  ELSON  &  CO., 

"  Photogravure," 
146  Oliver  Street,  Boston. 

"  If  it  is  a  sound  theory,  and  I  believe  it  is,  that  the  plain  necessities 
of  life  and  the  things  that  tend  strongly  to  elevate  the  human  race, 
no  government  should  tax,  it  would  seem  that  art,  recognized  through- 
out the  civilized  world  as  one  of  the  greatest  elevating  forces,  should 
be  free  of  tariff  tax.  The  effect  of  such  a  tax  is  to  limit  the  importa- 
tion of  many  great  works  that  would  sooner  or  later  find  their  way 
into  our  public  museums,  there  to  exert  a  widespread,  instructive,  and 
elevating  influence." 

PASQUALE  FARINA, 
1535  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"It  is  as  necessary  to  cultivate  arts  as  it  is  necessary  to  get  a  daily 
slice  of  bread.  The  degree  of  civilization  of  a  community  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  development  of  its  artistic  taste,  and  from  the 
quality  of  its  artistic  production. 

"This  is  a  great  industrial,  commercial,  agricultural  nation,  the  wealth- 
iest in  the  world,  a  nation  which  could  lead  others  also  in  the  vast 
fields  of  the  fine  arts,  being  young  and  constituted  of  the  stronger 
and  of  a  combination  of  a  selected  species  of  the  European  race.  Man- 
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ner,  refinement,  delicacy  of  thought,  high  idealism,  and  nobility  of 
sentiments,  cannot  be  developed  if  fine  arts  are  not  cultivated. 

"  Greece,  in  her  time,  was  the  greatest  country  the  world  ever  had, 
and  so  was  the  Eternal  City,  Rome.  With  the  decline  of  their  art, 
their  grandeur  is  only  a  remembrance  of  the  past. 

"Art  and  literature  belong  to  the  great  universal  republic  of  the  human 
intellect.  Let  them  communicate  freely  from  one  end  to  the  other 
of  the  earth.  Do  not  bar  their  movements.  Let  them  go  back  and 
forth  at  their  leisure,  and  by  opening  widely  to  them  the  iron  gates, 
which  this  country  has  so  long  kept  closed  to  them  on  account  of  a 
false  sense  of  selfishness,  the  people  of  this  country  will  breathe  in 
a  purer  atmosphere,  their  minds  will  be  elevated  to  higher  spheres, 
and  their  sentiments  will  be  nobler,  more  gentle,  and  more  ideal. 

"The  duty  on  works  of  art  seems  to  me  to  be  almost  devoid  of  sense." 

V.  G.  FISCHER  ART  GALLERIES, 
527  Fifteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

"  I  have  talked  with  the  President  on  the  question  of  free  art,  inter- 
viewed Senators  from  both  parties,  and  find  them  almost  unanimous 
in  favor  of  abolishing  the  duty  on  art. 

"As  a  dealer  for  purely  selfish  personal  interest,  the  question  would 
be  immaterial  as  the  'public  pays  the  duty,  and  not  the  dealer.  As 
to  the  injustice  of  duty  on  paintings,  I  quote  the  words  of  our  lamented 
great  Secretary  of  State,  John  Hay:  '  The  duty  on  art  is  an  outrage. 
It  was  unthinkingly  restored  in  the  Dingley  Bill  without  anybody 
pleading  for  it  or  having  any  particular  interest  in  it.  As  a  revenue 
producer,  it  is  almost  nil,  and  the  harm  it  has  done  us  in  the  eyes 
of  civilized  nations  is  too  great  to  be  expressed  in  figures.  Every  great 
painting  brought  into  this  country  adds  so  much  to  the  treasures  of 
all  the  people." 

A.  FRANK  &  CO., 
Pictures  and  Picture  Frames, 
212  N.  College  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

"We  take  pleasure  in  writing  you  our  views  on  the  art  tariff.  The 
admission  of  works  of  art  such  as  oil  paintings,  prints  of  all  kinds, 
water  colors,  and  sculpture,  free  of  duty  into  our  country  would  be, 
to  our  mind,  the  greatest  educational  benefit  that  it  is  possible  to  give 
to  our  people.  Congress  could  enact  no  law  that  would  be  more  uni- 
versally approved  by  those  people  who  are  not  able  to  go  abroad  to 
purchase  works  of  art.    We  wish  you  success  in  the  undertaking." 
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I.  P.  FRINK, 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Lighting  Specialties, 
551  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 

"We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  free  art,  as  by  the  heavy  duty  now 
imposed  many  of  the  finest  canvasses  are  kept  out  of  the  country, 
which,  if  brought  in  would  elevate  the  artistic  taste  of  the  general 
public,  stimulate  an  ambition  for  better  work  among  our  home  artists, 
create  a  better  demand  for  art  productions,  and  relieve  the  countiy 
of  the  unfavorable  impression  prevailing  that  this  matter  is  treated 
in  a  very  narrow-minded  manner." 

E.  GIMPEL  &  WILDENSTEIN, 
High  Class  Old  Paintings, 
509  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

"  It  seems  almost  useless  for  us  to  say  that  we  are  strongly  in  favor 
of  free  art,  for,  in  doing  so,  we  can  only  confirm  the  oftentimes  ex- 
pressed opinion  of  all  sensible  people.  We  cannot  forcibly  enough 
advocate  the  removal  on  all  works  of  art,  which  help  to  educate  and 
beautify  the  country.  In  art  there  cannot  be  any  competition,  as  no 
original  picture  resembles  the  other;  and  therefore  we  think  that  by 
doing  away  with  the  outrageous  and  ridiculous  percentage  duty  and 
by  placing  a  specific  duty  of,  say,  $100  per  painting,  the  problem  of 
facilitating  the  entry  of  good  pictures  and  still  keeping  away  the  poorer 
class  of  paintings  might  be  solved.  For  we  must  not  oppose  the  im- 
portation of  good  pictures,  but  we  must  obstruct  the  entry  of  bad  ones. 
The  country  would  derive  great  educational  benefit  from  this,  and 
very  soon  we  would  see  but  the  finest  art  in  the  private  collections 
of  the  United  States. 

"We  wish  you  all  the  success  in  your  intelligent  and  praiseworthy 
movement." 
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CARL  GLUCKSMANN, 
Art  Dealer, 
14  East  45th  Street,  New  York. 

"  I  consider  it  an  anomalous  position  for  the  United  States  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of  art  into  this  country  when  foreign  countries,  less 
favored  by  far  than  we  are,  are  making  every  endeavor  to  prevent  its 
exportation. 

"Every  great  masterpiece  brought  to  this  country  by  private  enter- 
prise sooner  or  later  finds  its  way  into  one  of  the  public  museums, 
and  enriches  the  nation.  The  money  collected  from  the  tariff  is  a  mere 
bagatelle,  and  no  one  needs  protection  against  old  art.  Why,  then, 
this  stupendous  blunder?'' 

S.  &  G.  GUMP  CO.. 
Fine  Arts, 
1645  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

"  It  has  come  to  our  notice  that  your  organization  is  encouraging 
the  revocation  of  the  duty  on  works  of  art,  and  the  writer  takes  great 
pleasure  in  informing  you  that  we  of  the  West  are  wholly  in  accord  with 
this  movement. 

"  When  we  speak  of  works  of  art,  we  of  course  mean  all  high  class 
works  of  art,  whether  they  be  sculpture  or  paintings. 

"It  is  a  great  pity  that  our  government  in  the  twentieth  century, 
should  seek  a  revenue  through  such  a  channel,  and  that  a  law  that  was 
most  narrow-gauged  and  short-sighted,  when  made,  should  still  exist. 
The  artists  of  this  country,  when  they  are  really  artists,  look  upon 
this  law  with  the  greatest  disfavor,  as  they  above  all  men  are  broad- 
gauged  enough  to  understand  that  the  bringing  over  of  high-class 
works  of  art  should  be  encouraged  from  every  point  of  view,  for  it  is 
a  great  help  to  them,  and  they  certainly  do  not  need  protection. 

"Patriotism  always  comes  through  love  of  country,  and  love  of 
country  is  always  assisted  by  the  beautiful.  Let  there  be  a  number 
of  national  galleries  in  our  country,  so  that  the  humblest  citizen  can 
wander  through  this  atmosphere  of  art  and  can  get  full  enjoyment 
from  it,  feeling  that  the  beautiful  is  just  as  much  his  to  enjoy  as  it  is 
the  wealthiest  citizen's  in  the  land." 
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JULIUS  G.  HAAS, 
Frames  and  Pictures, 
648  Madison  Avenue,  N.Y. 

"If  we  are  to  class  ourselves  as  leaders  amongst  nations,  if  we  are 
to  show  to  the  world  our  supremacy,  we  must  depend  on  the  finer 
instincts  and  feeling  of  our  race.  They  are  the  builders  of  successful 
nations.  The  musician,  painter  sculptor,  architect,  etc.,  are  those 
assets  to  a  country  as  'character'  is  to  each  individual  man,  hence 
we  must  nourish  it.  The  remark  of  W.  W.  Story,  the  sculptor,  that 
art  is  a  universal  republic,  artists  its  citizens,  with  equal  rights  to  all, 
was  prompted  by  the  truest  motive  of  artisanship.  The  removal  of 
duty  will  be  a  great  stepping-stone  toward  that  'goal'  toward  which 
this  country  strives.  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  effected,  as  it  must 
come  sooner  or  later. 

"You  have  my  heartiest  co-operation  and  best  wishes." 

CHARLES  F.  HASELTINE, 
Haseltine  Art  Galleries, 
1822  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"As  an  artist  and  also  a  dealer  in  works  of  art,  I  am  highly  in  favor 
of  having  all  such  works  placed  upon  the  free  list.  By  the  importation 
of  paintings,  statuary,  etc.,  the  country  is  much  more  benefited  than 
by  duties  received  from  such  a  source.  I  fully  sympathize  with  the 
movement  to  have  this  tax  removed." 

HIRSHBERG  ART  CO., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

"The  object  of  the  American  Free  Art  League  to  secure  the  removal 
of  duty  on  works  of  art  has  our  hearty  approval,  and  we  trust  that  the 
near  future  will  see  this  worthy  cause  attain  its  end." 

RODDICK'S  ART  STORE, 
620  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

"We  are  very  much  in  favor  of  the  importation  of  'old  masters' 
without  duty." 
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A.  HOSPE  CO., 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

"We  are  in  favor  of  removing  all  duty  on  works  of  art  or  any  other 
obstructions  that  may  tend  to  embarrass  the  American  people  in  the 
purchase  of  foreign  masterpieces.  We;  as  a  nation,  should  rank  first 
in  art  as  well  as  all  commercial  industries." 

LOUIS  KATZ, 
Art  Galleries, 
308  Columbus  Avenue,  N.Y. 

"The  duty  on  works  of  art  is  a  most  barbaric  idea,  and  we  are  the 
laughing  stock  of  all  Europe,  and  the  time  cannot  come  any  too  soon 
when  no  duty  will  be  paid  on  works  of  art  in  any  form." 

FREDERICK  KEER'S  SONS, 
Fine  Art  Dealers, 
917  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.J. 

"Why  not  free  art?  One  of  the  greatest  educators  of  the  public 
and  tending  in  the  right  direction, — namely,  refinement  of  taste.  As 
dealers  in  art  since  1855  we  will  welcome  the  day  when  the  duty  is  re- 
moved, its  benefits  will  prove  so  obvious  that  those  who  now  oppose 
it  will  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  fact  in  the  future. 

"  Let  down  the  barriers  as  soon  as  possible.  All  high-grade  men  in 
the  world  of  art  demand  it,  be  it  artist  or  dealer  or  collector,  and  who 
will  be  benefited  in  the  end, — the  public." 

FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO., 

Dealers  in  Art  Works, 
East  39th  Street,  New  York  City. 

"In  answer  to  your  query  as  to  what  my  attitude  is  toward  the  art 
tariff,  I  answer  that  long  experience  has  taught  me  to  feel  very  strongly 
on  this  subject. 

"  For  the  past  thirty  years  I  have  made  a  long  yearly  visit  to  Europe, 
and  my  intercourse  while  there  has  been  with  people  of  genuine  taste 
and  knowledge  in  art  matters.  The  attitude  of  these  people  upon  this 
subject  has  led  me  to  feel  somewhat  ashamed  (and  for  the  first  time) 
of  our  own  country. 

"  In  general,  they  say,  1  Here  is  a  great,  prosperous,  enlightened  and 
progressive  nation,  which  practically  shuts  its  doors  against  such  works 
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of  art  as  the  poorer  communities  of  Europe  make  serious  sacrifices  to 
get  possession  of.  We  cannot  understand  America's  position  in  this 
matter.' 

"  I  myself  approve  of  a  protective  tariff  which  benefits  the  American 
working  man;  but,  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  our  obtaining  pos- 
session of  valuable  foreign  works  of  art,  the  case  is  a  different 
one,  and  to  me  it  seems  quite  as  unworthy  of  the  United  States  to 
levy  a  tax  on  such  educating  and  refining  objects  as  it  would  be  to  tax 
pure  air,  or  clean  linen,  or  free  religious  belief,  or  any  other  good  neces- 
sary thing. 

"We  have  all  heard  the  cry  of  the  narrow-minded  demagogues.  They 
say,  'You  tax  the  poor  man's  necessities,  but  you  wish  to  have  the 
rich  man's  pictures  admitted  free  of  tax.'  But  the  truth  is  that  the 
best  of  these  same  works  of  art  ultimately  find  their  way  into  our  pub- 
lic galleries,  where  they  practically  become  the  property  of  the  poor 
man. 

"The  stand  taken  by  our  American  artists  on  this  question  is  a  sig- 
nally manly  and  noble  one.  Our  artists  say,  in  effect,  'By  taxing 
foreign  works  of  art  for  our  protection,  you  imply  that  we  are  inferior 
in  ability  to  our  European  brethren,  and  that  we  could  not  live  with- 
out such  tariff  piotection.  But  we  desire  to  compete  with  them  on 
equal  terms,  and  then  let  the  best  men  win.'  " 

ROBERT  M.  LINDSAY, 
Fine  Arts  and  Books, 
1028  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

"I  well  remember  the  beginning  of  the  absurd  'Tax  on  Pictures' 
to  'Protect  American  Painters'  forsooth.  It  was  started  by  a  bawl- 
ing representative  from  this  city  at  Washington,  who  posed  as  a  patron 
of  American  art,  and  who  knew  a  few  alleged  artists  who  could  only 
sell  their  pot-boilers  to  him  at  auction  sales.  He  conceived  the  idea 
that,  if  a  tax  of  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  were  put  upon  foreign 
pictures,  it  would  stop  the  sale  of  them  in  this  country,  compel  buyers 
to  purchase  American  pictures,  no  matter  how  bad,  and  bring  in  some- 
thing to  Uncle  Sam  in  revenue  as  a  punishment  for  any  audacious  buyer 
of  a  foreign  picture.  I  denounced  the  project  to  this  man  at  the  time 
he  was  talking  about  forcing  his  plan  in  an  interview  I  had  with  him, 
and  predicted  that  no  American  artist  worthy  of  the  name  would  want 
such  so-called  'Protection,'  and  that  no  American  purchaser  of  pict- 
ures would  be  'bull-dozed'  into  buying  only  American  pictures  by  any 
such  wretched  threat  as  a  thirty  per  cent,  tax  upon  an  article  which 
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could  not  come  honestly  into  competition  in  any  commercial  way. 
This  'tax  on  art'  never  should  have  existed.  There  never  was  and 
never  will  be  any  excuse  for  it,  and  the  sooner  it  is  abandoned  by  this 
great  nation,  the  sooner  will  it  cease  to  be  held  up  to  ridicule  and  scorn 
as  the  only  people  who  ever  perpetrated  such  a  wrong  as  a  tax  on  educa- 
tion (Turkey  and  a  few  similar  countries  excepted)." 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY, 
Dealers  in  Art  Materials, 
113  University  Place,  New  York. 

u  We  are  satisfied  that  no  government,  no  community,  no  association 
or  institution  which  recognizes  a  difference  between  'instruction* 
and  'education/  and  has  any  love  or  respect  for  the  latter,  can  con- 
sistently put  a  duty  on  art. 

"Even  school  masters  of  the  lower  forms  know  enough  of  the  educa- 
tional business  to  tell  us  that  we  must  have  instruction  plus  suggestion 
before  we  can  even  inspire  the  rudiments  of  an  education.  This  country, 
more  than  any  other,  teeming  as  it  is  with  its  great  industries  and  com- 
mercial development,  may  be,  and  we  think  is,  capable  of  supplying 
all  the  instruction  necessary,  but  from  where  are  we  to  get  our* sug- 
gestions?' We  have  not  got  them  ourselves;  we  have  not  time  to 
work  them  out;  we  must  go  abroad  for  them  to  the  older  countries. 
We  must  go  to  the  people  who  have  had  time  to  think  out  and  study 
these  problems  of  color,  line,  and  proportion.  We  need  these  works 
of  art  in  our  country  to-day.  They  are  essential  to  our  education; 
through  them  only  we  supplement  our  instruction,  and  we  need  them 
as  much  in  our  commerce  as  we  do  in  our  life.  This  free  art  should 
extend  into  photographs  and  everything  of  that  nature  which  by  any 
chance  can  be  reproduced  in  a  good  way  and  distributed  among  the 
masses.  We  must  create  from  the  bottom,  art  appreciators  and  art 
lovers,  and  then  these  people  in  turn  will  demand  good  art  in  rugs, 
good  art  in  architecture,  good  art  in  furniture,  and  good  art  in  wall 
paper;  and,  when  they  demand  it,  they  will  get  it.  Therefore,  we 
should  have  free  art  in  order  to  create  a  demand  for  good  art.  We 
should  have  free  art  in  order  that  our  own  producers  may  meet  the 
demand.  An  education  is  something  by  which  to  live  as  well  as  with 
which  to  get  a  living,  and  the  kind  of  education  that  we  want  is  produced 
by  instruction  plus  suggestion,  and  long  before  it  is  completed  it  in- 
cludes art." 
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THE  J.  C.  RIPLEY  ART  CO., 

752  Main  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

"  Permit  us  to  congratulate  you  on  the  excellent  work  the  American 
Free  Art  League  is  doing.  Its  success  in  securing  free  art  for  this 
country  means  both  the  immense  development  of  art  culture  and 
increased  prosperity  in  all  lines  of  honest  business  connected  with  the 
fine  arts." 

M.  JACQUES  SELIGMANN,  SELIGMANN  &  CO., 
7  West  36th  Street,  New  York. 

"There  should  be  no  duty  on  pictures.  The  artist  should  be  pro- 
tected by  his  talent,  not  by  a  tariff;  and  the  more  pictures  imported, 
the  more  American  pictures  would  sell,  as  the  picture-buying  element 
would  increase  with  the  spread  of  cultivation. " 

SELIGMANN  &  CO., 
7  West  36th  Street,  New  York. 

"  We  are  unreservedly  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  works 
of  art." 

PRESIDENT  LOUIS  C.  TIFFANY, 
Tiffany  Furnaces, 
New  York  City. 

" 1  am  heartily  in  favor  of  free  art.  It  is  a  false  theory  that  the  duty 
imposed  is  a  benefit  to  American  artists.  On  the  contrary,  it  retards 
the  progress  of  American  art  toward  the  highest  standard  in  that  it 
prohibits  the  importation  by  American  artists  of  paintings  and  sculpt- 
ure for  purposes  of  study  and  emulation. 

"The  art  collections  in  public  American  museums  are  largely  the  gifts 
of  American  art  patrons,  and  in  many  instances  the  duty  has  deterred 
them  from  adding  famous  works  to  these  collections. 

"The  removal  of  the  present  restriction  would  greatly  increase  the 
educational  vaJue  of  museum  collections,  and  be  a  material  factor  in 
developing  the  genius  of  American  artists." 
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TIFFANY  STUDIOS, 
347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

"We  are,  of  course,  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  object  of  your 
league,  and  wish  it  every  success." 

TILDEN-THURBER  CO., 
Art  Galleries, 
Providence,  R.I. 

"We  wish  to  place  ourselves  on  record  as  being  strongly  in  favor 
of  free  art. 

"It  certainly  is  a  strange  condition  of  affairs  when  our  legislators  insist 
on  giving  protection  in  the  matter  of  art  which  is  not  desired  by  the 
artist,  the  art  dealer,  or  the  public. 

"It  being  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  government  that  it  is  'of 
the  people/  we  do  hope  that  the  next  Congress  will  not  belie  that  prin- 
ciple, but  will  give  us  laws  in  regard  to  art  that  will  be  for  the  better- 
ment and  uplifting  of  the  American  civilization/' 

TRAXEL  &  MAAS, 
Art  Dealers, 
206  West  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

"  We  approve  of  all  original  works  of  art  being  duty  free." 

HORACE  K.  TURNER  CO., 
221  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

"  It  would  be  of  no  value  to  us  to  have  the  duty  on  art  goods  removed 
in  so  far  as  our  dealings  are  largely  with  educational  institutions  which 
are  protected  under  the  free  import  laws  covering  this  matter.  For 
the  general  good  of  art  throughout  the  country  I  am  much  in  favor  of 
removing  this  duty,  and  will  gladly  co-operate  in  any  reasonable  way 
toward  its  removal." 

VICKERY  ATKINS  &  TORREY, 

Dealers  in  Paintings, 
1744  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

"Our  conviction  that  a  tariff  upon  works  of  art  is  a  disadvantage 
from  all  points  of  view  has  no  tinge  of  commercialism  or  self-interest. 
"It  is  increasingly  obvious  to  us  that  the  tax  falls  upon  that  part  of 
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our  community  whose  efforts  and  influences  are  making  towards  a 
broad  and  generous  culture,  and  who  should  be  encouraged  rather 
than  hampered  in  the  exercise  of  their  choice,  which  in  the  end  is  re- 
flected in  the  general  taste  and  refinement  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 
Every  community,  moreover,  takes  a  definite  pride  in  the  works  of  art 
within  its  borders,  and  the  resentment  against  the  wealth  that  expresses 
itself  in  ostentation  seems  unroused  against  those  whose  possibilities 
are  exhibited  in  terms  of  a  genuine  culture. 

"We  have  literally  never  met  any  one  to  defend  the  principle  of  a 
tax  upon  works  of  art." 

MISS  WEEKS 
(Formerly  of  Earle's  Galleries), 
Delong  Building,  Philadelphia. 

"I  fully  approve  of  the  movement  for  free  art  to  this  country,  and 
I  have  always  felt  ashamed  of  this  law  when  dealing  with  foreigners. 

"I  wish  the  league  all  success,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  success  means 
a  great  benefit  to  the  country." 

YAMANAKA  &  CO., 
Dealers  in  Japanese  and  Chinese  Art  Objects, 
254  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

"We  are  most  emphatically  in  accord  with  all  the  objects  of  the 
American  Free  Art  League." 
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Free  Art 

BY  ABOUT 

Two  Hundred  Officials 

OF 

Public  Art  Museums 

ARRANGED   ALPHABETICALLY   BY  STATES 


PETITION  FOR  FREE  ART*  BY  OFFICERS,  DIRECTORS,  AND 
TRUSTEES  OF  ART  MUSEUMS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
Congress  Assembled: 

We,  the  undersigned,  officers,  directors,  and  trustees  of  art  museums  in 
the  United  States,  respectfully  petition  for  free  art  legislation  in 
accordance  with  House  Bill  No.  1568,  1906. 

We  believe  that  works  of  art  are  not  chiefly  luxuries,  and  that  the 
legislation  for  which  we  ask  will  be  beneficial  from  an  industrial  as 
well  as  an  educational  point  of  view,  for  the  following  reasons: 

European  cities  are  rich  in  works  of  art,  the  accumulation  of  cen- 
turies. The  workmen  living  there  are  consciously  or  unconsciously 
influenced  by  their  environment  to  give  mechanical  products  an  artistic 
touch  that  makes  them  attractive  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

In  such  matters  a  new  country  like  our  own  is  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
The  remedy,  for  many  years,  will  be  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  art 
museums.  They  aim  to  keep  before  the  public,  as  an  educational 
influence,  the  best  works  of  art  in  all  departments.  The  bulk  of  their 
material  for  this  work  must  be  of  foreign  origin. 

It  does  not  suffice  that  the  museums  may  import  directly  for  their 
own  use  and  possession  without  payment  of  duty.  Few  of  them  have 
much  money  to  spend  in  that  way.  They  depend  largely  on  gifts, 
bequests,  and  loans  of  works  of  art  from  private  owners,  who  have  paid 
the  duty,  though  they  are  doing  substantially  the  same  educational 
work  as  the  museums  themselves.  Such  important  aid  in  the  elevation 
of  the  public  taste,  with  its  beneficial  influence  on  industrial  pro- 
duction, would  be  far  more  abundant  if  the  tax  upon  it  were  removed. 

The  only  industry  protected  by  the  duty  in  question  is  that  of  the 
artists,  yet  a  majority  of  the  best  of  them  are  on  record  as  petitioners 
for  its  removal. 
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LIST  OF  SIGNERS  TO  PETITION  OF  ART  MUSEUMS  FOR 

FREE  ART. 

CALIFORNIA. 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 
J.  M.  Stillman,  President,  pro  tern. 
Frank  Angell,  Professor. 

Robt.  B.  Harshe,  Arthur  B.  Clark,  Instructors  of  Art. 
O.  L.  Elliott,  Registrar. 
G.  A.  Clark,  Secretary. 
George  T.  Clarke,  Librarian. 

CONNECTICUT. 
Norwich,  Slater  Museum. 
Helen  Marshall,  Curator. 

ILLINOIS. 
Chicago,  The  Art  Institute. 
Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  President. 
Martin  A.  Ryerson,  Vice-President. 
Ernest  A.  Hamill,  Treasurer. 
Wra.  M.  R.  French,  Director. 

Howard  van  D.  Shaw,  Albert  A.  Sprague,  A.  C.  Bartlett,  John  C. 
Black,  Clarence  Buckingham,  R.  Hall  McCormick,  Edwin 
G.  Foreman,  Bryan  Lathrop,  D.  H.  Burnham,  Edward  B. 
Butler,  Trustees. 

Wm.  A.  Angel  1,  Auditor. 

Urbana,  University  of  Illinois. 
Edmund  J.  James,  President. 
David  Kinley,  Thomas  Arkle  Clark,  Deans. 

N.  Clifford  Ricker,  Newton  A.  Wells,  James  M.  White,  H.  J.  Barton 
William  A.  Noyes,  Charles  M.  Moss,  G.  L.  Clark,  J.  W.  Garner, 
Professors. 

Wm.  L.  Pillsbury,  Secretary  and  Registrar. 

Champaign.  University  of  Illinois. 
Evarts  B.  Greene,  W.  F.  M.  Goss,  E.  Davenport,  O.  A.  Harker 
Deans. 

Edmund  J.  Lake,  Professor. 

S.  W.  Shattuck,  Professor  and  Comptroller. 
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INDIANA. 

Indianapolis,  Art  Association. 
Evans  Woollen,  President. 

William  H.  Fox,  Director,  John  Herron  Art  Institute. 

KANSAS. 

Lawrence,  University  of  Kansas. 
Frank  Strong,  Chancellor. 

Charlas  S.  Skilton,  Dean  of  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

W.  A.  Griffith,  Director  of  Art  Exhibitions. 

A.  M.  Wilcox,  Curator  of  the  Classical  Museum. 

MARYLAND. 
Baltimore,  Maryland  Institute. 
Jno.  M.  Carter,  President. 

Wm.  B.  Sand,  J.  8.  Detrick,  Ferdinand  C.  Latrobe,  Samuel  W. 
Regester,  Samuel  R.  Waite,  Geo.  R.  Skillman,  Henry  Adams, 
Allen  S.  Miller,  L.  T.  Appold,  Martin  Meyerdirck,  T.  P.  Perine, 
Ernst  Sehmeisser,  Frank  N.  Hoen,  Board  of  Managers. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
Gardiner  M.  Lane,  President. 
Arthur  Fairbanks,  Director. 
Benj'n  Ives  Gilman,  Secretary. 

Cambridge,  Harvard  University. 
Charles  H.  Moore,  Director,  Fogg  Art  Museum. 
Kuno  Francke,  Curator,  Germanic  Museum. 
David  G.  Lyon,  Curator,  Semitic  Museum. 

Salem,  Peabody  Institute. 
Edward  S.  Morse,  Director. 
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Springfield,  City  Library  Association. 
George  Walter  Vincent  Smith,  Founder  and  Director  of  the  Art 
Museum. 

Hiller  C.  Wellman,  Secretary  of  the  Art  Museum. 
Nathan  D.  Bill,  President  of  the  Association. 

Luke  Corcoran,  A.  B.  Wallace,  H.  J.  Beebe,  George  Dwight  Pratt, 
Henry  H.  Skinner,  Marcus  P.  Knowlton,  Directors. 

Worcester  Art  Museum. 
Daniel  Merriman,  President. 
F.  H.  Gage,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
Lincoln  N.  Kinnicutt,  Treasurer. 
F.  H.  Dewey,  Vice-President. 

George  E.  Francis,  Austin  S.  Garver,  Charlotte  E.  W.  Buffington, 
Francis  M.  Lincoln,  Helen  B.  Merriman,  Nathaniel  Paine, 
Lyman  A.  Ely,  Directors. 

MISSOURI. 
Columbia  University  of  Missouri. 
R.  H.  Jesse,  President. 
J.  Y.  Babb,  Secretary. 

John  Pickard,  Curator,  Museum  of  Art  and  Archaeology. 
J.  C.  Jones,  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Science. 

NEW  JERSEY. 
Princeton  University. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  President. 
Allan  Marquand,  Director  of  Art  Museum. 
Howard  Crosby  Butler,  Professor  of  Architecture. 
Oliver  S.  Tonks,  C.  R.  Morey,  Professors  of  Art  and  Archaeology. 
Arch.  D.  Russell,  M.  Taylor  Pyne,  John  De  Witt,  Trustees. 

NEW  YORK. 
New  York  City,  Metropolitan  Museum. 
H.  W.  Kent,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Brooklyn,  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
F.  A.  Lucas,  Curator-in-Chief  of  Museum. 
Wm.  H.  Goodyear,  Curator  of  Fine  Arts. 
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Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy. 
Carleton  Sprague,  President. 
Willis  O.  Chapin,  Vice-President. 

Henry  W.  Sprague,  F.  D.  Rumsey,  Ralph  Plumb,  Directors. 
Charles  M.  Kurtz,  Art  Director. 

Ithaca,  Cornell  University. 
J.  G.  Schurman,  President. 

Andrew  D.  White,  F.  C.  Cornell,  R.  H.  Freeman,  W.  V.  van  Cleef, 
R.  Borsimani,  Charles  H.  Blood,  Chas.  Ezra  Cornell,  C.  E. 
Freman,  Trustees. 

Eugene  P.  Andrews,  Curator. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati  Museum  Association. 
M.  E.  Ingalls,  President. 
W.  W.  Taylor,  Treasurer. 

D.  H.  Holmes,  Trustee. 
J.  H.  Gest,  Director. 

Cleveland  School  of  Art. 
Mrs.  Stevenson  Burke,  President. 

L.  E.  Holden,  Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Harman,  Delia  E.  Holden,  Mrs. 

Henry  S.  Upson,  Homer  H.  Johnson,  Directors. 
Starr  Cadwallader,  Secretary. 
Georgie  L.  Norton,  Principal. 
F.  C.  Gottwald,  H.  N.  Matzen,  Instructors. 

Oberlin  College,  Olney  Art  Collection. 
Henry  C.  King,  President. 
Eva  M.  Oakes,  Instructor. 

Toledo  Museum  of  Art. 

E.  D.  Libbey,  President. 
I.  E.  Knisely,  Treasurer. 
Geo.  W.  Stevens,  Director. 

N.  S.  Stevens,  Assistant  Director. 
Leila  E.  Brown,  Secretary. 

C.  S.  Ashley,  F.  B.  Shoemaker,  Carl  B.  Spitzer,  John  H.  Doyle, 
Wm.  Hardee,  Trustees. 
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OREGON. 
Portland  Art  Association. 
Holt  C.  Wilson,  Secretary,  Representing  Trustees  and  Members. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia  Art  Club. 
R.  H.  Rushton,  President. 
Leslie  W.  Miller,  Leoni  Melick,  Vice-Presidents. 
Philip  F.  Kelly,  Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  Drexel  Institute. 
James  Macalister,  President. 

Philadelphia,  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association. 
Chas.  E.  Dana,  Vice-President. 

Philadelphia,  Penna.  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art. 
Theodore  C.  Search,  President. 
Edwin  Atlee  Barber,  Director. 
Leslie  W.  Miller,  Principal  of  School. 

Petition  formally  approved  by  Executive  Committee  at  regular  meeting,  November 
14,  1907.] 

Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women. 
Daniel  Baugh,  President. 
Stephen  Greene,  Vice-President. 
Theo.  E.  Knauff,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
J.  D.  Kershaw,  Actuary. 

Paul  King,  Edward  Stern,  Wm.  Jay  Turner,  Chas.  F.  Haseltine, 

Directors. 
Emily  Sartain,  Principal. 

Henry  B.  Snell,  Elliott  Daingerfield,  J.  M.  Grant,  F.  A.  Einstein, 
Daniel  Garber,  Samuel  Murray,  Instructors. 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 
Providence,  R.I.  School  of  Design. 
Isaac  C.  Bates,  President. 
Theodore  F.  Green,  Vice-President. 
Howard  M.  Rice,  Secretary. 
Stephen  O.  Metcalf,  Treasurer. 
Howard  Hoppin,  Howard  L.  Clark,  Trustees. 

E.  G.  Radeke,  Acting  Director. 

William  Cary  Poland,  Trustee  and  Professor  of  History  of  Art.  Also 
Director  of  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  at  Brown  University. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
Charleston. 
Paul  W.  Rea,  Director  of  Museum. 
Harrison  Randolph,  President  of  College. 
Nathaniel  A.  Stephenson,  Lancelot  M.  Harris,  Professors. 

WASHINGTON. 
Seattle,  State  Art  Association. 
H.  W.  Treat,  President. 
M.  A.  Matthews,  Vice-President. 

F.  E.  Sanders,  Treasurer. 

G.  L.  Berg,  Director. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art. 
Chas.  C.  Glover,  President. 

A.  J.  Parsons,  Bernard  R.  Green,  R.  Ross  Perry,  V.  G.  Fischer, 

Thos.  Hyde,  Trustees. 
F.  B.  McGuire,  Director. 
C.  Powell  Minnigerode,  Assistant  Director. 

WISCONSIN. 
Milwaukee,  Layton  Art  Gallery. 
Frederick  Layton,  President. 
Geo.  Raab,  Curator. 


Short  Arguments 

FOR 

Free  Art 

FROM  OVER 

Three  Hundred  Newspapers 

AND 

Magazines 

ARRANGED  ALPHABETICALLY  BY  STATES  AND  BY  CITIES 


"  NEWS,"  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 
Nov.  25,  1905. 

"New  York  City  artists  protest  vigorously  against  the  protective  tariff  taxes  on 
works  of  art  and  ask  that  they  be  abolished.  Foolish  people!  Do  they  not  know 
that  these  tariff  taxes  on  art  are  provided  for  the  express  and  sole  purpose  of  'pro- 
tecting' them  against  the  'ruinous  competition'  of  the  'pauper  artists  of  Europe'?  " 

"NEWS,"  HOT  SPRINGS,  ARK. 
Jan.  15,  1908. 

FREE  ART. 

"What  possible  competition  can  there  be  between  a  Rembrandr  and  a  modern 
painting?  " 

"JOURNAL,"  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
Jan.  6,  1906. 

WORKS  OF  ART  FREE. 
"The  artists  of  America  are  a  unit  in  favor  of  the  complete  recognition  of  the  edu- 
cational value  of  works  of  art." 

"ARGONAUT,"  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Jan.  20,  1906. 

THE  TARIFF  ON  FOREIGN  ART. 
"The  important  point  is  that  the  present  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  does 
not  exclude  mediocre  pictures,  on  which  the  importing  dealer's  valuation  is  very 
modest,  until  after  the  barrier  is  safely  passed;  but  a  tax  of  two  thousand  dollars 
on  a  ten-thousand  canvas  leaves  a  sorry  wound  in  the  purse  and  temper  of  the  most 
generous." 

"MERCURY  AND  HERALD,"  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 
Jan.  14,  1906. 

VALUE  OF  PRIVATE  ART  COLLECTIONS. 
"  Students  in  our  American  cities  already  profit  more  than  most  people  have  any 
idea  of  by  the  private  collections  that  are  being  gathered  among  us  in  spite  of  the 
restraining  influence  of  the  tariff.  There  are,  in  fact,  very  few  notable  pictures 
owned  privately  in  America  that  are  not,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  disposal  of  stu- 
dents for  study.  The  contents  of  the  galleries  of  such  owners  as  Mr.  Freer  and  Mr. 
Scripps  of  Detroit,  Mr.  Walters  of  Baltimore,  Mrs.  Sears  of  Boston,  Mrs.  Potter 
Palmer  of  Chicago,  and  scores  of  others  have  time  and  again  been  thrown  open  to 
the  public  through  loan  exhibitions.  A  recent  interesting  example  is  the  large 
group  of  works  belonging  to  Mrs.  J.  Montgomery  Sears  of  Boston,  which  has  been 
loaned  for  an  indefinite  period  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  which  now  gives  the 
hundreds  of  art  students  in  the  city  an  opportunity  for  first-hand  study  of  im- 
portant canvases." 
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"GAZETTE,"  COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COL. 
Jan.  21,  1908. 

THE  TAX  ON  ART. 
"European  governments  foster  art  by  substantial  methods,  but,  so  far  from  doing 
anything  of  the  sort,  our  government  places  a  tax  on  it.    If  the  object  were  to  stifle 
its  growth,  a  better  method  could  hardly  be  devised." 

"CHIEFTAIN,"  PUEBLO,  COL. 
1908. 

FREE  ART  NECESSARY  TO  DEVELOPMENT. 
"Even  if  we  were  a  poor  nation,  we  could  ill  afford  to  take  this  false  position; 
but,  as  the  wealthiest  nation  on  the  globe,  we  have  no  excuse  for  our  continued 
neglect." 

"  STAR- JOURNAL,"  PUEBLO,  COL. 
Nov.  3,  1907. 

THE  ABSURDITY  OF  IMPORT  DUTIES  ON  WORKS  OF  ART. 
k  "  There  is  no  question  of  free  trade  or  protection  involved  here.  The  twenty  per 
cent,  duty  is  not  demanded  by  American  painters.  On  the  contrary,  the  painters 
and  the  students  of  art  are  the  very  ones  who  wish  this  portion  of  the  tariff  schedules 
repealed.  They  do  not  fear  the  'pauper  labor'  of  the  artists  of  Europe,  because 
there  isn't  any  such  thing.  What  they  wish  are  the  best  educational  facilities  that 
can  possibly  be  afforded.  The  public  is  in  like  case.  It  needs  great  works  of  art 
as  it  needs  many  things  from  abroad,  in  order  that  America  may  in  time  develop  to 
the  utmost  on  the  artistic  side.  One  reason  why  the  foreign  art  schools  are  generally 
superior  to  those  in  this  country  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  have  easy  access  to  the 
artistic  heritage  of  the  past  in  the  form  of  a  profusion  of  noble  works,  upon  the  study 
of  which  great  things  may  be  predicated,  but  American  art  study  is  almost  hope- 
lessly hampered  by  senseless  government  meddling.  .  .  .  The  efforts  of  the  League 
to  induce  Congress  to  take  a  sane  view  of  the  matter  are  entirely  commendable  and 
should  be  supported  by  all  people  of  the  country  who  have  any  regard  for  our 
advancement  in  art  or  education." 

"STANDARD,"  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 
Jan.  3,  1906. 

"The  tariff  on  art  should  be  removed.  It  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  that  the  men 
with  money  who  make  fine  collections  of  art  abroad,  collections  sure  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  events  to  become  public  property  if  they  ever  get  to  this  country, 
must  be  kept  abroad  because  the  duty  is  so  high  that  the  owners,  after  having  paid 
full  value  for  their  art  works,  are  asked  to  double  the  cost  in  order  to  get  them  home. 
Our  best  artists  do  not  care  a  snap  about  the  'competition  of  foreign  art':  they  are 
able  to  stand  on  their  own  merits  and  ask  no  protection,  and  the  whole  business  is 
contrary  to  public  policy  and  against  the  public  welfare." 
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"STANDARD,"  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 
March  23,  1908. 

A  PLEA  FOR  FREE  ART. 
"To  the  mind  of  the  average  citizen  who  is  not  a  tariff  expert,  but  who  has  an 
idea  that  a  tariff  is,  or  should  be,  for  revenue  with  such  incidental  protection  as  goes 
with  that  purpose,  can  hardly  understand  the  policy  in  tariff  administration  that 
puts  a  duty  on  foreign  works  of  art." 

"TELEGRAM,"  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 
March  25,  1908. 

ART  AND  THE  CUSTOM  HOUSE. 
"There  has  never  been  any  valid  reason  for  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  this  kind, 
and  even  its  most  ardent  friends  are  at  a  loss  to  name  any  benefit  derived  from  it." 

"PALLADIUM,"  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
Jan.  2,  1906. 

THE  TARIFF  ON  ART. 
"A  tariff  tax  on  art  is  an  anomaly.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  awakened  interest 
in  the  subject  will  arouse  Congress  to  action  this  time." 

"REGISTER,"  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
Aug.  22,  1908. 

OUR  ART  DUTIES. 
"The  fact  which  stands  out  and  appeals  to  every  one  is  that  again  a  wealthy 
and  public-spirited  American  has  been  penalized  for  bringing  to  this  country  works 
of  art  which  no  doubt  she  intends  eventually  for  the  public  use.  They  are  'lux- 
uries' only  in  the  sense  that  they  are  expensive.  They  are  not  for  exclusive  per- 
sonal use,  like  wine  or  automobiles.  They  cannot  be  duplicated,  like  merchandise, 
and  they  do  not  fulfil  the  mission  of  their  creators  unless  they  are  used  broadly  to 
enhance  the  standard  of  culture  and  beauty  for  all  the  people." 

"BULLETIN,"  NORWICH,  CONN. 
Jan.  7,  1908. 

FREE  ART  NECESSARY  TO  EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT. 
"Our  national  character  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  well  rounded  out  and 
completely  developed,  as  long  as  we  persist  in  ignoring  our  responsibilities  on  what 
might  be  called  the  finer  side  of  life;  namely,  the  duty  to  increase  the  facilities  for 
education  and  for  the  cultivation  of  a  finer  public  taste  and  a  keener  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful." 

"EVERY  EVENING,"  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
Oct.  28,  1907. 

OUR  "PROTECTION"  OF  ART. 
"Recently  a  citizen  of  New  York  City  bought  one  of  those  pieces  of  painted  cloth 
which  in  Italy  are  executed  for  the  purposes  of  inexpensive  mural  decoration,  the 
value  of  the  cloth  being  about  $1  and  of  the  decoration  about  $140. 
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"But,  when  this  art  production  was  entered  at  the  New  York  Custom  House,  the 
appraiser  refused  to  recognize  its  real  character.  As  a  woven  fabric  it  would  have 
been  subject  to  a  duty  of  50  per  cent.,  which  he  imposed.  Thus  he  classed  it  as  a 
manufacture  of  flax,  but  he  appraised  it  at  its  value  as  an  art  production.  Had  he 
appraised  it  at  its  value  as  a  manufacture  of  flax,  the  duty  would  have  been  insig- 
nificant; but,  when  he  classed  it  as  a  manufacture  and  appraised  it  at  its  value  as 
a  work  of  art,  the  tax  became  oppressive. 

"We  suppose  that,  if  challenged  by  legal  authority,  this  appraiser  would  justify 
himself  on  the  ground  that  he  was  'protecting'  American  artists  from  the  'ruinous 
competition'  of  'pauper  artists  of  Europe';  but  there  is  little  probability  that 
American  artists  will  welcome  such  protection.  They  do  not  need  it.  For  the 
foreign  artists  with  whom  they  have  to  compete  are  not,  as  a  class,  those  who  would 
interfere  with  them  to  the  slightest  extent  by  underselling. 

"The  incident  serves  to  call  attention  to  the  folly  of  our  system  of  tariff  taxation, 
which  taxes  the  beautiful  as  well  as  the  useful,  and  imposes  burdens  upon  those 
who  bring  foreign  works  of  art  into  this  country  for  themselves  and  their  friends 
to  enjoy." 

"WASHINGTON  HERALD." 
Jan.  7,  1908. 

THE  TAX  ON  ART. 

"'So  far  from  there  being  a  tariff  on  works  of  art  brought  into  the  country,' 
says  President  Roosevelt,  'their  importation  should  be  encouraged  in  every  way.' 

"We  agree  entirely  with  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  hope  that  Congress  may 
find  time  to  pass  a  brief  bill  repealing  the  obnoxious  and  unnecessary  duty.  Such 
a  measure  involves  no  controverted  questions  of  free  trade  or  protection,  its  objects 
being  simply  the  educational  advantage  of  our  own  people." 

"POST,"  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
Nov.  15,  1905. 

TARIFF  ON  FINE  ARTS. 

"  If  the  painters,  sculptors,  and  other  workers  in  the  fine  arts  were  banded  together 
in  a  sort  of  protective  league  after  the  manner  of  the  steel,  coal,  hide,  wool,  and 
other  people  who  make  standpatism  a  fine  art,  there  might  be  a  fairly  plausible  argu- 
ment advanced  in  favor  of  retaining  the  stiff  duty  on  paintings  and  statuary.  It 
could  be  shown  that  fine  art  is  an  infant  industry  in  this  country;  that  the  artists 
are  struggling  to  establish  the  industry  here,  and  would  be  starved  if  compelled 
to  compete  with  the  pauper  labor  and  cheap  raw  material  of  Europe;  and  that 
the  first  duty  of  the  United  States  is  to  protect  its  down-trodden  workingmen  en- 
gaged in  painting  and  sculpture. 

"  But  the  artists  and  sculptors  of  the  United  States  have  failed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  situation  like  their  fellow-producers  in  the  steel  rail  and  tinware  trades. 
They  have  even  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  of  the  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  on  paintings  and  statuary.  Their 
argument  is  that  works  of  art  have  an  educational  value,  and  that,  if  they  were 
admitted  free  of  duty,  the  public  taste  would  be  so  cultivated  and  educated  as  to 
create  a  larger  market  for  meritorious  domestic  productions. 

"The  United  States,  having  inherited  no  stores  of  old  works  of  art,  can  well  afford, 
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it  would  seem,  to  destroy  the  Chinese  wall  against  foreign  works.  Congress  would 
encounter  no  standpatism  among  native  artists  if  it  should  consider  the  subject." 

"EVENING  STAR,"  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
Nov.  27,  1905. 

MR.  GILDER  AND  FREE  ART. 
"Free  art  is  a  good  cry,  and  it  ought  to  carry." 

"STAR,"  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
Dec.  28,  1905. 

THE  TARIFF  ON  ART. 

"The  action  taken  yesterday  by  the  members  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
the  oldest  and  most  conservative  organization  of  artists  in  New  York,  and  probably 
the  most  influential  body  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  is  strikingly  significant. 
A  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  following  language: — 

"'In  the  opinion  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  the  present  tariff  on  works 
of  art  is  not  beneficial  to  American  artists,  and  by  tending  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  ancient  and  modern  masterpieces,  hinders  the  education  of  our  artists,  and, 
above  all,  the  education  of  the  public,  on  whom  their  livelihood  depends.  The 
academy  therefore  petitions  Congress  for  the  removal  of  this  tariff.' 

"Denounced  by  the  very  class  it  is  supposed  to  benefit,  the  art  tariff  is  without  a 
single  reason  for  existence,  save  as  a  revenue  measure.  Is  Congress  prepared  to 
proclaim  such  a  proposition? 

"The  customs  duty  on  paintings  and  sculptures  has  unquestionably  tended  to  lessen 
the  importations  of  the  finest  types  of  European  art,  both  ancient  and  modern. 
Many  instances  are  known  of  collectors  who  have  been  deterred  from  bringing  for- 
eign purchases  into  the  United  States  because  of  the  heavy  burden  imposed  at  the 
custom  houses.  The  people  of  this  country  have  lost  seriously  in  opportunities 
for  art  education  and  in  general  culture  by  this  deprivation.  American  students 
have  been  forced  to  go  abroad  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  obtain  the  training 
necessary  for  successful  pursuit  of  the  art.  The  sluggish  process  of  the  art  educa- 
tion of  the  public  under  this  handicap  lias  presented  the  proper  development  of 
a  domestic  market  for  the  works  of  native  painters  and  sculptors. 

"The  United  States  can  ill  afford  to  cling  to  the  small  revenue  which  the  tax 
yields  in  view  of  the  disadvantage  which  it  entails." 

"TIMES,"  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
Dec.  10,  1906. 

THE  DUTY  ON  ART. 

"American  art  is  not  an  infant  industry.  It  needs  no  protection.  William  Mc- 
Kinley,  one  of  the  greatest  protective  tariff  advocates  the  nation  has  known,  favored 
the  removal  of  the  duty  on  works  of  art.  In  1890,  when  the  tariff  bill  was  up,  Mr. 
McKinley  made  a  report,  in  which  he  showed  that  1,435  American  artists  were 
questioned  by  letter  as  to  their  attitude  on  the  subject,  and  that  1,345  of  them 
replied  in  an  appeal  to  Congress  to  remove  this  onerous  duty  on  art  for  educational 
purposes.    A  part  of  Mr.  McKinley's  report  is  as  follows: — 

"  'They  say:  "We,  as  American  artists,  proud  of  our  country,  confident  of  its  future 
and  jealous  of  its  honor  and  credit,  are  opposed  to  all  special  privileges  and  dis- 
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criminations  in  our  behalf.  We  ask  no  protection,  deeming  it  worse  than  useless. 
Art  is  a  universal  republic,  of  which  all  artists  are  citizens,  whatever  be  their  coun- 
try or  clime.  All  we  ask  is  that  there  should  be  a  free  field  and  no  favor,  and  the 
prize  adjudged  to  the  best." ' 

"The  artists  of  the  country  are  even  more  earnest  now  than  they  were  in  Mr. 
McKinley's  time  for  the  repeal  of  this  duty.  They  do  not  need  or  want  the  pro- 
tection. 

"The  duty  on  works  of  art  should  be  repealed  by  the  present  Congress." 

Aug.  22,  1908. 

THE  DUTY  ON  ART. 
"Paul  de  Longpre\  a  Western  artist,  for  some  time  past  has  been  making  an 
appeal  to  the  national  government  to  further  the  cause  of  art  in  this  country  by 
the  establishment  of  a  national  school  of  the  fine  arts  and  a  national  gallery,  and 
he  shows  that  this  country  is  singularly  indifferent  to  the  fine  arts,  compared  with 
the  nations  of  Europe.  There  may  be  some  valid  objection  to  his  scheme;  there 
can  be  none  to  the  removal  of  the  duties  referred  to;  and  such  a  chorus  of  protest 
on  this  subject  should  go  up  as  to  make  that  action  by  the  coming  Congress  inev- 
itable." 

"METROPOLIS,"  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 
Dec.  10,  1907. 

PRESIDENT  RECOMMENDS  FREE  ART. 
"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  take  up  the  free  art  bill  and  pass  it  at  once." 

"CONSTITUTION,"  ATLANTA,  GA. 
Nov.  20,  1906. 

"Let  me  also  ask  your  support  for  the  cause  of  free  art  of  America,  which  the 
Free  Art  League,  whose  circulars  you  will  find  here,  is  promoting.  This  league  is 
about  to  ask  Congress  to  remove  the  paradoxical  and  absurd  duty  on  art, — para- 
doxical because  no  nation  that  calls  itself  advanced  should  in  this  age  of  the  world , 
and  almost  alone,  impose  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  importation  of  art  works, 
and  thus,  as  it  were,  tax  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo.  The  more  art  a  country 
has,  the  greater  its  opportunity  for  cultivation  and  higher  education." 

"THE  GEORGIAN,"  ATLANTA,  GA. 
Dec.  5,  1907. 

LET  CONGRESS  REMOVE  DUTY  ON  ART. 
"When  we  have  learned,  as  men  of  other  countries  are  learning,  to  preserve  the 
balance  between  utility  and  beauty,  between  the  practical  and  the  aesthetic,  we 
shall  make  possible  a  civilization  which  may  one  day  surpass  in  beauty  and  stability, 
"'The  glory  that  was  Greece, 
And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome.'" 
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"JOURNAL,"  ATLANTA,  GA. 
Dec.  10,  1907. 

THE  FREE  ART  BILL. 
"The  President  realizes  the  necessity  of  surrounding  our  own  people  with  the 
best  art  of  all  ages,  in  order  that  the  artistic  sense  may  be  cultivated  in  this  country, 
which  is  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  this  respect  as  compared  with  the  countries 
of  the  Old  World,  because  it  has  not  received  an  art  heritage  from  the  past." 

"CHRONTCLE,"  AUGUSTA,  GA. 
Jan.  7,  1908. 

REPEAL  THE  DUTY  ON  WORKS  OF  ART. 
"Congress  should,  at  its  earliest  opportunity,  put  itself  in  accord  with  the  people 
on  this  vital  phase  in  the  development  of  the  nation;  and,  if  it  does  not  wish  to 
make  appropriations  for  art  education,  as  European  governments  do,  it  can  at  least 
remove  the  tariff  obstacles  to  progress  in  this  direction  at  once." 

"MACON  NEWS,"  MACON,  GA. 

DOES  NOT  CARE  ABOUT  OWNERS. 
"The  serious  phase  of  the  matter  is  not  so  much  the  expatriation  of  these  Ameri- 
cans as  the  probability  that  Americans  generally  may  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
to  see  these  superb  art  works." 

"FARM,  FIELD,  AND  FIRESIDE,"  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Sept.  15,  1906. 

DUTY  ON  ART. 

"Works  of  art  are  considered  by  most  persons  as  just  so  many  educational  helps, 
and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  education  should  be  as  free  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it." 

"FINE  ARTS  JOURNAL,"  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

WORKS  OF  ART  AND  THE  TARIFF. 
"It  is  a  good  healthy  sign  when  the  artists  themselves  are  taking  up  this  work 
and  are  enthusiastic  in  the  promotion  of  all  that  tends  to  art  education.  They  are 
broad  enough  to  feel  that  the  importation  of  valuable  works  of  art  can  be  no  detri- 
ment to  the  furtherance  of  Art  National,  that  they  and  others  can  learn  from  these 
masters  in  art,  and  that  only  by  such  measures  can  we  ever  hope  to  educate  the  na- 
tion into  an  appreciation  of  the  work  of  its  own  artists." 
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"GLASS  AND  POTTERY  WORLD,"    CHICAGO,  ILL. 
February,  1907. 

FREE  ART  AIDS  MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS. 
"'The  Green  Book'  is  glad  to  join  the  noble  army  of  men  who  earnestly  believe 
that  all  friends  of  art,  education,  and  the  best  commercialism  should  join  with  one 
accord  for  the  complete  emancipation  of  art." 

"INTER -OCEAN,"  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Aug.  28,  1906. 

SHOULD  THERE  BE  A  TARIFF  ON  ART? 
"There  should  be  on  the  American  statute  books  no  laws  which  would  tend  to 
discriminate  against  the  works  of  artists  in  our  own  country  in  favor  of  the  produc- 
tions of  foreign  art  workers." 

"MONUMENTAL  NEWS,"  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
March,  1906. 

"The  tariff  on  art  does  not  produce  revenue,  it  does  not  protect  art,  it  does  not 
protect  the  artist,  it  does  not  protect  the  public.  It  burdens  the  generous,  it  is  a 
tax  on  ideals,  it  keeps  from  the  people  possessions  to  which  they  have  a  right,  it 
robs  the  penniless  student  of  the  sight  of  masterpieces  which  would  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  him.    It  is  wholly  bad." 

"CHICAGO  POST,"  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  FREE  ART. 
"When  Congress  grants  an  absolute  free  art,  the  teacher  and  artist  as  well  as  the 
collector  and  the  museum  will  have  the  privilege  of  importing  Old  World  treasures 
to  elevate  the  ideals  of  the  average  citizen  without  facing  a  tariff  that  is  well-nigh 
prohibitive  and  that  does  not  serve  any  purpose  in  the  interests  of  art  itself." 

Sept.  29,  1906. 

ENCOURAGING  ART. 
"Every  lover  of  art — free  art — in  the  land  hastens  to  extend  his  felicitations  to 
the  Treasury  Department  for  the  marked  desire  it  has  just  shown  to  encourage 
the  importation  of  valuable  works  of  art  into  the  country. " 

"POST,"  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Dec.  18,  1907. 

FREE  ART. 

"The  Evening  Post  has  for  years  urged  the  desirability  of  such  a  measure.  The 
case  for  free  art  is  simple.  .  .  . 

"It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  +hat  Congress  will  repeal  the  tax." 
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"RECORD-HERALD,"  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Feb.  24,  1906. 

THE  FREE  ART  BILL. 
"The  cultivated  patrons  of  art  and  the  intelligent  public  generally  dislike  the 
duties  because  they  believe  them  to  be  unworthy  of  America  and  as  silly  as  mis- 
chievous. 

"The  free  art  bill  is  essentially  a  free-education-in-art  bill." 

Dec.  19,  1907. 

THE  FIGHT  ON  ANTI-ART  DUTIES. 

"It  is  perfectly  well  understood  in  the  United  States  that  the  20  per  cent,  duty  on 
works  of  art  is  indefensible  on  either  revenue  or  protection  grounds.  .  .  . 

"We  cannot  afford  to  tax  education  and  hamper  the  growth  of  appreciation  of 
beauty  and  art  in  the  United  States.  The  art  tariff  is  an  absurd  anachronism, 
especially  in  view  of  the  strong  probability  that  the  private  treasures  will  gradually 
find  their  way  into  public  galleries." 

"STANDARD,"  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
March  24,  1906. 

FREE  ART  AN  ESSENTIAL  TO  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 
"Americans  are  denying  themselves  contact  with  the  greatest  Old  World  art  by 
an  erroneous  application  of  the  principle  of  the  protective  tariff." 

Nov.  30,  1907. 

FREE  ART  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  GOOD. 
"Taxed  art  is  a  tax  on  education,  and  a  tax  on  education  surely  should  be  only 
the  last  resort  of  despotism." 

"TRIBUNE,"  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Aug.  10,  1906. 

THE  TARIFF  ON  ART. 
"The  public  is  losing  the  opportunity  to  look  upon  the  world's  masterpieces, 
except  in  inadequate  copies,  while  the  men  of  wealth  who  would  bring  into  the 
country  pictures  and  statues  which  immediately  or  ultimately  would  become  public 
treasures  are  exposed  to  a  heavy  fine  in  the  form  of  customs  duties  if  they  yield  to 
their  generous  desire.  There  is  one  thing  which  may  be  removed  from  beauty  in 
art  without  shocking  even  Mr.  Comstock,  and  that  is  the  tariff." 

Aug.  20,  1908. 

DUTIES  ON  ART. 
"If  the  art  treasures  brought  here  from  Europe  ministered  only  to  the  pleasure  of 
their  owners,  there  would  be  more  excuse  for  extorting  from  the  owners  a  little  reve- 
nue for  the  government.    That  is  not  the  usual  practice.    In  one  way  or  another 
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the  people  get  an  opportunity  to  see  the  paintings,  sculptures,  and  other  works  of 
art  and  get  as  much  good  out  of  them  educationally  and  otherwise  as  the  purchaser 
does.    Often  these  collections  become  the  property  of  the  public.  .  .  . 

"Another  consequence  is  the  temptation  to  smuggle,  which  occasionally  seems 
to  become  uncontrollable.  People  argue  to  themselves  that  the  duties  are  unjust 
and  come  to  the  faulty  conclusion  that  it  is  not  wrong  to  evade  them.  They  are 
the  duties  prescribed  by  law,  and  there  should  be  no  attempt  to  nullify  the  law.  The 
transgressor  knows  that  the  penalty,  if  he  shall  be  caught,  will  be  a  heavy  one,  and 
he  need  expect  no  sympathy. 

"But,  when  Congress  comes  to  revise  the  tariff ,  the  present  illiberal  policy  as  regards 
works  of  art,  a  policy  calculated  to  keep  them  out  of  a  country  where  they  are  greatly 
needed,  should  be  abandoned  peremptorily." 

"COURIER,"  EVANSVILLE,  IND. 
Sept.  15,  1907. 

FOR  FREE  ART. 

"  It  is  an  unflattering  commentary  on  our  civilization  and  enlightenment  that  we 
tolerate  this  absurd  and  retarding  tariff  barrier  against  the  admission  of  art  treasures 
of  the  highest  educative  and  cultural  value,  which  other  nations  are  endeavoring 
by  public  purchase  and  laws  against  exportation  to  retain." 

"INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS,"   INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

FREE  ART. 

"The  men  in  this  righteous  movement  are  'enlisted  for  the  war.'  They  propose 
to  strive  for  free  art,  as  intelligent  men  a  few  years  ago  strove  for  international  copy- 
right, till  victory  is  won.  They  have  faith  that  right  must  win  in  the  end  because 
it  is  right." 

March  31,  1908. 

SHUTTING  OUT  GOOD  PICTURES. 
"Puck  recently  published  a  cartoon  touching  the  prohibitive  tariff  on  art,  in 
which  all  the  foreign  artists  of  distinction  were  shown  disconsolately  grouped  'In 
the  Art  Pen  at  Ellis  Island.'  The  question  is,  why  should  the  United  States  admit 
millions  of  foreigners,  but  shut  out  Rubens,  Raphael,  Titian,  Durer,  Van  Dyke, 
Gainsborough,  Reni,  and  all  the  rest  ?  We  are  persecuting  genius  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation.  The  immortal  dead  can  paint  no  more.  They  are  therefore 
not  concerned.  But  why  should  we  deny  ourselves  the  benefit  of  their  master 
minds?  " 

Aug.  20,  1908. 

"The  law  is  an  outrage  and  a  crime.  No  self-respecting  artist  could  countenance 
it  for  a  minute." 
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April  ii,  1908. 

MORE  ABOUT  FREE  ART. 
"An  artist's  dream,  truly!" 

"SATURDAY  SPECTATOR,"  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 
Jan.  22,  1907. 

PLEA  TO  REMOVE  TARIFF. 
"It  certainly  seems  time  that  the  tariff  of  twenty  per  cent,  should  be  taken  off 
of  works  of  art  imported  into  this  country." 

"THE  MAIL  AND  TIMES,"  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 
1907. 

FREE  ART. 

"  In  every  country  but  these  barbarous  and  semi-civilized  lands,  books  and  pictures 
are  admitted  free;  but  the  United  States  puts  tins  tax  upon  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge,  just  as  some  of  the  post-office  authorities  are  now  trying  to  place  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  through  newspapers,  periodicals,  and 
magazines." 

"TIMES- JOURNAL,"  DUBUQUE,  IOWA. 
Jan.  1,  1908. 

TARIFF  ON  WORKS  OF  ART. 
"When  Dubuque  had  an  art  association,  and  while  Gen.  D.  B.  Henderson,  of 
Dubuque,  was  speaker  of  the  house  and  also  was  a  member  of  the  Dubuque  Art 
Association,  a  petition  was  forwarded  to  him  from  its  members  praying  for  remis- 
sion of  the  duties  on  works  of  art  imported  from  foreign  countries.  He  presented 
the  petition.    It  was  referred  to  the  proper  committee  and  met  the  usual  fate." 

"COURIER- JOURNAL,"  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
Jan.  18,  1908. 

THE  ABSURD  DUTY  ON  ART. 
"By  all  means  take  the  tariff  off  of  art  since  it  scotches  civilization  and  hamstrings 
the  American  who  would  climb  to  the  heights." 

Aug.  31,  1908. 
ART  AND  THE  FREE  LIST. 
"Of  course  art  should  be  upon  the  free  list.  .  .  . 

"To  encourage  an  interest  in  art  is  to  encourage  enlightenment,  and  to  pro- 
mote a  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  a  love  of  skill  in  depicting  it  by  no  means  negli- 
gible, from  the  standpoint  of  any  one  who  is  interested  in  uplifting  mankind." 
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"HERALD,"  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
Dec.  27,  1907. 

FOR  FREE  ART. 

"While  we  are  consistently  firm  in  our  allegiance  to  the  policy  of  protection, 
which  has  built  up  the  industries  of  this  country  and  given  us  a  commercial  stand- 
ing among  the  nations  of  the  world  second  to  none,  we  do  not  feel  that  we  are  violat- 
ing any  of  our  tariff  convictions  in  giving  our  hearty  support  to  the  proposal  to 
put  art  on  the  free  list. 

"The  abolition  of  the  duty  on  art  should  be  coupled  with  a  plan  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  gallery,  such  as  exists  in  England  and  other  European  lands, 
where  the  productions  of  our  men  and  women  of  talent  might  be  preserved  by  the 
Government  for  the  delight  and  honor  of  the  nation." 

"PICAYUNE,"  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
Dec.  31,  1905. 

"The  present  duty  on  art  objects,  amongst  its  other  disastrous  effects,  helps 
to  put  off  the  time  when  American  students  of  painting  and  sculpture  and  the 
applied  arts  can  most  advantageously  carry  on  all  their  studies  in  their  own  coun- 
try. It  is  in  part  responsible  for  the  large  number  of  young  persons  who,  after 
learning  to  draw  and  paint  in  the  schools  here,  find  it  best  to  complete  their  educa- 
tion in  European  cities,  where  examples  of  the  world's  best  art  are  most  abundant." 

"ARGUS,"  PORTLAND,  ME. 
Jan.  8,  1906. 

THE  TARIFF  ON  ART. 
"The  tax  on  paintings  is  felt  mainly  by  our  public  galleries,  where  private  col- 
lections nearly  always  ultimately  find  their  place." 

"AMERICAN,"  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Feb.  2,  1908. 

"The  question  of  taxing  art  has  again  been  brought  before  Congress,  but,  in  spite 
of  the  artists  themselves,  who  are  not  asking  protection,  that  august  body  is  pro- 
ceeding very  carefully  in  the  way  of  allowing  competition  with  our  own  art  by  the 
old  masters." 

"NEWS,"  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Aug.  22,  1908. 

THE  DUTY  ON  ART  OBJECTS. 
"The  American  artists,  in  whose  behalf  the  law  is  said  to  have  been  framed,  are 
dead  against  it.  The  revenue  derived  from  it  is  inconsiderable.  The  great  paint- 
ings and  sculptures  and  art  objects  of  all  kinds  that  are  kept  out  of  the  country 
as  a  result  of  the  tax  are  numerous  and  valuable;  and,  as  the  greatest  of  art  works 
always  gravitate  sooner  or  later  to  the  public  galleries,  the  loss  is  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple. Henry  Walters  of  this  city  had  to  pay  duty  on  the  splendid  Massarenti  collec- 
tion which  he  acquired  a  year  or  two  ago  in  Italy,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Wal- 
ters Gallery  is  thrown  open  to  the  public  during  several  months  of  each  year." 
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"BALTIMORE  SUN." 
May  21,  1908. 

OUR  ART  TAX  MAY  DEVELOP  A  NEW  INDUSTRY. 
"In  olden  days  high  tariffs  caused  smuggling  on  a  large  scale.  Smuggling  fine 
paintings  into  the  United  States  from  Europe  would  be  a  hazardous,  and  prob- 
ably unprofitable,  undertaking.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  if  we  continue  to 
collect  a  20  per  cent,  duty  on  art  objects,  why  we  should  not  build  up  a  thriving 
industry  in  spurious  'old  masters'  and  fraudulent  'new  masters.'  There  are  almost 
unlimited  possibilities  in  this  field,  and  we  are  afraid  that  it  may  be  worked  to  the 
utmost,  thanks  to  the  stupid  statesmanship  which  taxes  art." 

"BOSTON  ADVERTISER." 
June  6,  1907. 

TAXING  ART. 

"There  is  no  'market  price*  for  pictures  any  more  than  there  is  a  market  price 
for  ideas.  The  tariff  on  art  is  based  on  nonsense  and  ignorance.  No  intelligent  and 
well-educated  man  defends  it  to-day." 

Jan.  21,  1908. 

THE  WORK  FOR  FREE  ART  ENTRY. 
"Works  of  art  are  practically  non-competitive;  and,  putting  aside  strict  eco- 
nomics, they  are  urged  by  free  art  workers,  as  being  also  necessities  in  an  enlight- 
ened nation.    They  are  certainly  educational,  at  least." 

July  2i,  1908. 

THE  HOPE  FOR  FREE  ART. 

"The  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  abolishing  the  tariff  on  imported  works  of 
art  has  been  the  plea  that  to  bring  this  matter  up  in  Congress  would  be  to  precipi- 
tate a  general  tariff  discussion.  Whatever  the  merits  of  the  argument,  it  has 
sufficed.  The  dread  of  a  tariff  discussion  is  bred  in  the  bone  of  every  congressman  as 
the  love  for  apple  pie  is  in  a  small  boy.  .  .  . 

"There  is  no  reasonable  opposition  to  the  free  entry  of  art  objects,  properly 
safeguarded  against  abuse." 

"FINANCIAL  NEWS,"  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Nov.  22,  1906. 

WORK  FOR  CONGRESS. 
"Some  of  the  absurdities  of  the  present  tariff  laws  should  be  removed.  For 
instance,  it  is  the  height  of  foolishness  for  the  country  to  shut  out,  by  a  high  tariff 
war,  the  works  of  foreign  art,  in  order  to  foster  the  domestic  infant  art  industry." 
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"FREE  TRADE  BROADSIDE,"  BOSTON,  MASS. 
January,  1908. 

THE  TARIFF  ON  ART. 
"Now  that  revision  has  been  determined  on,  the  blunder  of  taxing  art  should 
be  retrieved  at  once." 

"BOSTON  HERALD," 
March  5,  1907. 

THE  LATE  CONGRESS. 
"The  59th  Congress,  which  ended  its  existence  yesterday,  like  all  its  predeces- 
sors did  many  things  which  it  ought  and  others  that  it  ought  not  to  have  done,  and 
left  undone  many  things  that  it  ought  to  have  done.    It  ought  to  have  removed 
the  barbarous  duty  on  art." 

Dec.  21,  1907. 

THE  TARIFF  ON  ART. 
"Representative  Burton  of  Ohio,  being  a  broad  gauge  man,  naturally  stands 
sponsor  for  the  bill,  removing  the  tariff  on  art,  and  his  personal  interest  and  influ- 
ence will  go  a  long  way  in  gaming  victory  if  it  comes.    Sentiment  favorable  to  the 
bill  has  grown  within  a  year." 

"BOSTON  JOURNAL." 
May  5,  1906. 

THE  TAX  ON  ART. 
"  Some  day  there  is  going  to  be  a  distinction  between  the  importation  of  a  classic 
marble  and  a  side  of  beef." 

Dec.  26,  1907. 

"The  tariff  puts  a  tax  on  works  of  art,  and  this  tax  is  condemned,  not  to  say  ridi- 
culed, by  a  large  body  of  educators,  lawyers,  museum  directors,  artists,  architects, 
sculptors,  business  men,  and  newspaper  men  representing  the  woolly  West  as  well 
as  the  effete  East." 

"BOSTON  POST." 
Nov.  28,  1905. 

FREE  ART. 

"Even  Russia  lets  in  free  imported  works  of  art.  The  duty  of  20  per  cent,  lev- 
ied by  the  Dingley  tariff  upon  all  such  works  is  a  barbarism." 
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"BOSTON  RECORD." 
March  28,  1908. 

"Under  our  present  tariff  the  collection  of  masterpieces  of  "  1830"  art  now  shown 
at  Copley  Hall  could  not  be  brought  into  this  country  to-day  unless  it  paid  a  duty 
of  $250,000.  Repealing  the  duty  on  art,  as  it  undoubtedly  will  be  in  the  spring  of 
1909,  the  money  now  paid  in  duties  would  be  used  to  increase  the  nation's  store  of 
art  treasures.  The  gain  in  influence  for  good  taste  and  better  knowledge  will  be 
indisputable.  The  object  lesson  we  get  now  in  place  of  it  is  striking  if  not  agree- 
able.   It  is  one  of  the  things  which  will  have  aided  in  giving  us  free  art." 

"  BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT." 
Dec.  2,  1905. 

"If  every  citizen  who  really  believes  in  reform,  who  really  recognizes  the  handi- 
cap that  the  duty  on  works  of  art  imposes  upon  the  aesthetic  development  of  the 
country,  would  take  a  hand  in  the  campaign  that  has  been  started  by  the  American 
Free  Art  League,  the  movement  would  at  once  assume  proportions  of  such  signifi- 
cance that  it  could  no  longer  be  ignored  by  the  politicians.  .  .  . 

"Ail  should  no  more  be  taxed  than  the  free  air  that  blows  over  our  borders  from 
the  Canadian  provinces.    We  need  it  equally." 

Aug.  20,  1908. 

OUR  ART  DUTIES. 

"The  duty  on  works  of  art  is  as  old  as  the  Government,  although  it  has  not  been 
uniformly  or  continuously  applied.  The  first  tariff  act  under  the  Constitution, 
July  4,  1789,  imposed  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  all  imports  not  specified,  and  works 
of  art  fell  under  this  provision.  The  general  duty  was  gradually  increased,  and  the 
act  of  1816  specifically  named  paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  specimens  of  sculpt- 
ure, statuary,  and  like  articles,  as  dutiable  at  fifteen  per  cent.,  but  exempted  them 
if  imported  by  or  for  any  society  incorporated  for  literary  purposes,  or  for  the  use  of 
any  seminary  of  learning,  or  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts.  The  Walker  tariff 
of  1846  exempted  from  duty  the  productions  of  American  artists  living  abroad  and 
all  other  paintings  or  statuary,  provided  they  were  imported  'as  objects  of  taste,  and 
not  of  merchandise.'  The  Wilson  law  made  works  of  art  free,  but  the  Dingley  law 
restored  the  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  as  a  revenue  measure  with  some  exemptions; 
and  these  unfortunately  do  not  extend  to  private  importations,  like  those  in  which 
Mrs.  Gardner  has  been  involved. 

"It  can  be  said,  fortunately,  that  not  only  public,  but  congressional  opinion  is  so 
hostile  to  the  art  duty  that  its  abolition  in  the  tariff  revision  of  1909  may  be  re- 
garded as  assured.  Even  Messrs.  Payne  and  Dalzell  are  willing  it  should  go,  while 
Colonel  Albert  Clarke  of  the  Home  Market  Club,  whose  devotion  to  high  protec- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  exhibits  of  economics  in  Boston,  has  gone  on 
record  as  saying  that  he  could  see  how  the  revenue  now  derived  from  art  works 
might  be  obtained  otherwise,  'without  harm  to  culture,  benevolence  or  any  public 
interest.'  The  revenue  is  trifling.  It  was  about  $800,000  in  1908,  when  Colonel 
Clarke  made  his  admission,  and  it  was  $407,000  in  1906.  It  varies  with  the  willing- 
ness of  wealthy  patrons  of  art  to  go  down  into  their  pockets  in  obedience  to  a  law 
which  never  should  have  been  enacted." 
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"BOSTON  TRAVELER." 
Dec.  4,  1907. 

"  No  country  in  the  world  is  more  sadly  in  need  of  art  to  increase  the  beauty  and 
value  of  her  industrial  products  than  America;  ugliness  seems  to  be  the  dominant 
feature  in  American  products;  and  a  change  for  the  better  can  only  come  when  art 
is  free  as  air  and  the  aesthetic  side  of  the  growing  generation  is  trained  and  culti- 
vated. French  industry  owes  its  prosperity  and  success  more  to  the  artistic  sense  of 
the  French  manufacturer  and  artisan  than  to  any  other  feature  of  her  industrial 
activity.  If  America  could  supplement  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  her  workers  with 
a  well-developed  aesthetic  sense,  she  could  easily  rule  the  markets  of  the  world." 

"TIMES,"  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
Sept.  14,  1906. 

THE  AMERICAN  FREE  ART  LEAGUE. 

The  Removal  of  the  Duty  on  Works  of  Art. 

"Almost  no  other  civilized  country  taxes  art  as  luxury.  It  is  one  of  our  most 
important  educational  forces,  and  should  be  absolutely  unrest ricted." 

"GLOBE,"  FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 
Aug.  28,  1908. 

AN  ABOMINABLE  TAX. 
"Why  this  method  of  barring  out  these  works  of  the  old  masters,  these  creations 
of  the  skill  and  genius  of  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  and  of  artisans  of  wonderful 
cunning  who  lived  centuries  ago,  as  well  as  of  those  of  more  modern  times,  is  per- 
mitted to  stand  as  a  disgrace  on  our  tariff  schedules  is  difficult  for  intelligent  people 
to  comprehend. 

"  'Time  and  again,'  as  the  Milford  News  remarks,  'a  challenge  has  gone  forth  for 
a  vindication  of  the  practice,  but  no  response  is  forthcoming.  There  is  no  American 
artist  who  asks  or  desires  protection.  The  sole  defence  of  the  tariff  art  schedules 
is  that  its  products  are  luxuries,  and  luxuries  should  be  compelled  to  pay  a  duty. 
While  the  ownership  of  works  of  art  is  vested  in  the  wealthy  because  of  their  high 
cost,  yet  their  object  is  educational.  If  the  Morgan  collection  were  to  be  brought 
here,  as  it  would  be  if  the  duty  was  off,  it  would  probably  enrich  many  galleries  in 
this  country.  No  American  patrons  of  art  hoard  their  belongings  for  their  private 
benefit,  but  permit  more  or  less  public  accession  to  them.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
artists  are  the  most  persistent  in  demanding  a  removal  of  the  tariff  on  art.' 

"  All  of  which  is  true.  It  may  be,  moreover,  that  out  of  this  Gardner  episode,  pain- 
ful and  humiliating  as  the  incident  and  the  attendant  notoriety  may  be  to  this  lady, 
much  good  may  come  in  renewing  and  carrying  to  a  successful  consummation  the 
agitation  for  the  repeal  of  this  duty  on  art  objects." 

"  NEWS,"  GARDNER,  MASS. 
May  28,  1908. 

REPEAL  THE  DUTY  ON  WORKS  OF  ART. 
"  Now  that  we  are  assured  of  a  tariff  revision  in  the  near  future,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  the  continuance  of  the  tariff  obstacles  to  the  art  education  of  our  people." 
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"TELEGRAM,"  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 
Dec.  9,  1907. 

THE  DUTY  ON  ART. 
"It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  people  of  America  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  possession  in  their  private  and  public  art  galleries  of  representative 
works  by  foreign  artists,  or  by  American  artists  in  foreign  lands,  and  the  present 
toll  on  paintings  and  other  forms  of  imaginative  expression  is  in  many  instances 
prohibitive." 

"TELEGRAM,"  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 
Feb.  14,  1907. 

THE  DUTY  ON  ART. 
"Whether  or  not  the  country  would  be  better  off  for  a  complete  revision  of  the 
tariff  is  a  point  on  which  many  members  of  the  Republican  party  fail  to  agree,  but 
there  is  one  part  of  the  tariff  schedule  which  is  a  positive  injury  to  the  country,  and 
that  is  the  duty  on  foreign  works  of  art." 

"CITIZEN,"  LOWELL,  MASS. 
Aug.  22,  1908. 

A  FOOLISH  TARIFF. 
"The  time  was  when  we  really  were  too  young  a  country  to  care  much  for  any- 
thing but  our  t  hree  meals  a  day  and  a  bit  of  money  ahead.  Anybody  who  said  '  art ' 
was  certain  to  be  called  a  dude  and  a  dreamer.  We  were  not  concerned  with  any- 
thing so  aesthetic,  and  indeed  looked  down  upon  such  things  as  somehow  beneath 
the  notice  of  a  great  and  'hustling'  people, — a  criticism  worthy  of  a  gum-chewing 
salesgirl,  but  which  we  are  glad  to  note  most  of  us  have  long  outgrown.  Too  many 
Americans  are  now  travelling  and  learning  to  appreciate  something  besides  what 
goes  into  their  mouths  and  on  to  their  backs.  We  have  begun  to  see  the  cheapness 
and  tawdrinoss  of  a  life  without  the  refinements  of  art  and  letters.  And  we  imagine 
that  already  enough  of  us  see  it  to  force  the  abolition  of  this  thoroughly 
iniquitous  tariff,  that  neither  protects  nor  produces  revenue." 

"COURIER,"  LOWELL,  MASS. 
Dec.  28,  1906. 

THE  TARIFF  ON  ART. 
"It  is  a  perfectly  needless  schedule.    It  creates  no  great  amount  of  revenue. 
It  protects  nothing  and  nobody.    It  keeps  out  of  this  country  a  great  deal  of  valu- 
able art  work." 

Nov.  12,  1907. 

THE  ART  TARIFF. 
"The  artists  want  the  tariff  taken  off.    As  for  the  public,  it  wants  the  schedule 
removed.    Indeed  we  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  know  who  wants  it  retained. 
We  never  have  met  any  such  person  yet.    On  the  contrary  we  have  met  at  least  500 
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who  want  it  remedied,  and  we  suspect  that  only  the  limitations  of  space  and  time 
prevent  our  meeting  fifty  million." 

"NEWS,"  MILFORD,  MASS. 
Jan.  23,  1908. 

WORKS  OF  ART. 
"Works  of  art  are  educational  objects,  and,  as  such,  necessities  in  a  democracy." 

"MERCURY,"  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 
Oct.  18,  1906. 

"We  wish  Congressman  would  tell  us  why  he  would  insist  that  a  Rembrandt 

drawing  must  pay  a  duty,  while  a  Rembrandt  dry-point  etching  is  admitted  free; 
why  a  painting  by  Diirer  must  be  mulcted,  while  a  painting  by  the  same  artist  in 
a  book  escapes  duties;  why  a  painted  Van  Dyck  is  assessed  and  an  etched  Van 
Dyck  makes  no  contribution  to  the  treasury;  and,  finally,  why  should  collections 
of  the  works  of  the  old  artists  and  sculptors  be  penalized  at  all?" 

"STANDARD,"  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 
Dec.  27,  1907. 

FOR  FREE  ART. 

"Very  likely  Representative  Burton  of  Ohio  can  be  of  more  service  to  this  country 
as  a  champion  of  the  bill  removing  the  tariff  on  art  than  he  could  be  as  mayor  of 
Cleveland.  At  any  rate  he  has  taken  up  a  work  which  sadly  needs  doing,  and  in 
which  it  is  a  pity  that  he  has  not  more  and  more  enthusiastic  assistants  in  public 
life." 

"MORNING  HERALD,"  NEWBURYPORT,  MASS. 
Nov.  25,  1907. 

"It  matters  nothing  that  American  artists  themselves  protest  against  this  ex- 
travagance of  paternalism.  They  don't  want  to  be  protected.  Instead  they  want 
restrictions  removed  from  the  importation  of  foreign  pictures,  so  that  private  gal- 
leries shall  overflow  into  museums,  and  the  public  taste  for  art  be  stimulated  to  their 
own  profit." 

"  SPRINGFIELD  REPUBLICAN." 
Aug.  8,  1906. 

WE  HAVE  A  NATIONAL  GALLERY  IN  THE  SMITHSONIAN. 
"It  is  in  the  interest  of  such  an  institution  as  a  national  gallery  that  nothing 
hinder  the  purchase  of  art,  of  whatever  day  or  school,  by  any  one  who  chooses  to 
import  it.  It  is  necessary  for  the  practice  of  art  that  its  exemplars  should  be  brought 
here.  Of  course,  the  national  gallery  is  but  one  more  occasion  to  speak  this  word 
— it  has  been  often  said  for  the  last  thirty  years." 
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"TELEGRAM,"  WORCESTER,  MASS. 
Mar.  18,  1906. 

DUTY  ON  WORKS  OF  ART. 

"  In  the  Worcester  Art  Museum  the  most  important  pictures  painted  by  foreign 
artists  which  the  museum  owns  were  subject  to  this  tax  in  this  way.  'The  Chil- 
dren of  Laren  going  to  School/  by  Neuhuys,  was  presented  by  William  H.  Sawyer, 
who  bought  the  picture  in  this  country,  and  so  paid  an  extra  price  for  it  on  account 
of  the  duty.  Raeburn's  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Strachan  and  Boudin's  "Trouville"  were 
bought  by  the  museum  of  dealers  in  this  country,  and  thus  the  price  was  higher 
than  if  there  had  been  no  tariff  on  works  of  art. 

"When  one  realizes  that  these  three  pictures  alone  represent  a  money  value  of 
many  thousands  of  dollars,  it  is  readily  seen  what  a  handicap  such  a  tariff  is  to 
education." 

"TIMES,"  BAY  CITY,  MICH. 
Dec.  19,  1907. 

TO  END  DUTY  ON  ART. 
"The  late  President  McKinley,  apostle  to  the  protective  tariff,  became  a  convert 
to  the  free  art  idea." 

"FREE  PRESS,"  DETROIT,  MICH. 
Dec.  28,  1905. 

THE  TARIFF  ON  ART. 
"We,  who  have  everything  to  gain  just  now  in  art  possessions  from  the  desire 
of  our  men  of  wealth  to  put  some  of  their  money  into  pictures,  possess  a  statute  that 
acts  against  us  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  countries  in  which  the  works  of  art  now  are." 

"HERALD,"  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 
Nov.  5,  1906. 

TARIFF  ON  ART. 
"The  tariff  on  art  protects  no  American  industry.  No  interest  would  suffer  from 
its  removal.  Free  art  would  make  this  country  the  depository  of  the  world's  great- 
est art  treasures.  We  would  have  our  own  art  galleries  instead  of  having  to  go  to 
Europe  to  study  what  the  masters  have  produced.  The  tariff  on  art  should  be 
repealed." 

"NEWS,"  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 
March  13,  1908. 

FOOLISH  TARIFFS. 
"The  duty  on  art  is  worse  than  absurd.    It  is  criminal.    The  removal  of  it  is 
not  only  urged  by  American  artists  themselves,  but  by  every  consideration  affecting 
the  growth  of  our  private  and  public  collections." 
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"PRESS,"  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 
Dec.  23,  1907. 

THE  DUTY  ON  ART. 
"There  is  no  financial  gain  to  the  treasury  worth  speaking  of,  for  the  duty  col- 
lected amounts  to  practically  nothing." 

"GAZETTE,"  HOUGHTON,  MICH. 
May  30,  1908. 

REPEAL  THE  DUTY  ON  WORKS  OF  ART. 
"Now  that  we  are  assured  of  a  tariff  revision  in  the  near  future,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  the  continuance  of  the  tariff  obstacles  to  the  art  education  of  our  people.  It  is 
the  plain  duty  of  Congress  to  make  art  absolutely  free  in  the  next  tariff  law,  thereby 
placing  our  country  in  this  respect  on  a  level  with  the  other  civilized  countries  of 
the  world." 

"HERALD,"  DULUTH,  MINN. 
Nov.  14,  1907. 

THE  TARIFF  ON  ART. 
"  One  of  the  most  strange  and  wonderful  items  in  the  Dingley  tariff  law,  and  the 
one  that  is  least  easily  understood,  is  the  duty  it  provides  on  works  of  art.  .  .  .  The 
free  importation  of  European  pictures  will  not  stifle  the  production  of  American 
pictures,  but  will  rather  stimulate  it.  .  .  .  The  duty  was  probably  imposed  upon 
the  supposition  that  art  is  a  luxury.  It  may  be  a  luxury,  but  it  is  one  which  no 
people  can  afford  to  discourage.  Government  should,  on  the  other  hand,  encourage 
it  as  much  as  possible,  and  one  way  to  do  it  is  to  repeal  the  absurd  and  ignorant 
tariff  duty  upon  it." 

"JOURNAL,"  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Dec  26,  1906. 

THE  TARIFF  ON  ART. 
"The  money  expended  abroad  by  art  students  which  might  otherwise  be  employed 
at  home  were  opportunities  for  art  study  improved,  as  they  naturally  would  be  by 
the  free  importation  of  art,  would  amount  to  more  than  the  government  collects 
in  the  way  of  taxes." 

"DISPATCH,"  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
Nov.  23,  1905. 

BUYING  TASTE. 

"We  are  preaching  continuously  the  necessity  of  developing  an  art  spirit  in  this 
country  as  an  offset  to  the  dominant  commercialism,  and  we  are  even  going  to 
the  extent  of  importing  a  director  of  the  leading  museum  from  the  most  successful 
European  museum.  Both  of  these  are  advisable,  but  surely  they  intimate  our 
customary  way  of  going  at  a  thing  from  the  top, — as  we  did  in  the  slavery  question, 
to  instance  the  largest, — and  surely  they  do  not  promise  the  formation  of  a  better 
taste  nor  familiarity  with  better  things.  The  most  obvious  method  of  improving 
the  national  taste,  of  encouraging  an  American  art,  has  been  neglected,  has  even  been 
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legislated  against.  It  appears  that  this  neglect  is  to  be  righted,  if  the  American 
Free  Art  League  can  obtain  its  end." 

"ST.  PAUL  DAILY  NEWS." 
Sept.  i,  1906. 

A  TAX  ON  LOVELINESS. 
"Make  art  free  and  the  common  people  are  those  who  will  profit  most. 
"If  every  one  is  opposed  to  the  tax  on  beautiful  things  and  nobody  asks  for  it, 
how  does  it  happen  to  stand? 
"The  Daily  News  gives  it  up." 

"PIONEER  PRESS,"  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
Sept.  2,  1906. 

REMOVE  THE  TARIFF  ON  ART. 
"We  are  practically  the  only  land  which  retains  such  a  tax.  Some  countries 
spend  millions  annually  to  acquire  what  we  reject.  Their  governments  recognize 
not  only  the  educational  but  the  industrial  value  of  stimulating  the  popular  love 
of  the  beautiful.  At  the  present  time  valuable  works,  which  various  governments 
would  bid  against  each  other  to  secure,  are  housed  in  England  and  the  Continent 
by  their  American  owners  waiting  for  Congress  to  get  over  its  attack  of  imbecility 
on  this  matter.  Practically  every  other  nation,  instead  of  placing  obstructions 
in  the  way  of  art,  exerts  every  means  in  its  power  to  encourage  it." 

Dec.  5,  1907. 

THAT  STUPID  DUTY  ON  ART. 
"The  maintenance  of  the  schedule  accomplishes  nothing  except  to  deprive  indi- 
viduals of  an  uplifting;  pleasure  in  which  all  their  friends  and  ultimately  the  public 
would  share  and  to  make  the  people  and  Congress  of  this  country  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  as  barbarous  and  ridiculous." 

"CHRISTIAN  EVANGELIST,"  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Dec.  14,  1905. 

THE  TAX  ON  WORKS  OF  ART. 

"There  is  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  works  of 
art  which  are  imported  into  this  country.  The  argument  is  that  works  of  art  are 
educative  in  their  influence  and  that  their  importation  ought  to  be  encouraged 
rather  than  hindered. 

"Let  the  pictures  come  in  free,  even  if  many  other  elevating  things  cannot.  More 
rich  men  are  generous  about  their  pictures  than  adopt  any  other  item  of  property. 
Many  of  them  permit  the  public  to  visit  their  private  galleries,  and  most  of  the  really 
great  pictures  sooner  or  later  gravitate  to  the  great  public  collection,  by  loan  or 
gift." 
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"POST  DISPATCH,"  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Nov.  19,  1905. 

"The  tariff  duty  on  works  of  art  is  a  curious  remnant  of  barbarism  which  Congress 
will  be  asked  to  remove  at  the  coming  session. 

"Every  educated  man  in  the  country  ought  to  lend  his  voice  to  this  cause." 

"REPUBLIC,"  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Dec.  27,  1907. 

"The  American  Free  Art  League  cannot  be  refuted  when  it  denounces  the  tax 
on  works  of  art  as  a  relic  of  barbarism.    Of  course  it  is." 

"RECORD,"  HELENA,  MONT. 
Nov.  25,  1907. 

DUTY  ON  WORKS  OF  ART. 
"The  present  duties  on  paper  and  on  works  of  art  are  taxes  on  education  and 
operate  to  suppress  the  distribution  of  ideas  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Both 
are  survivals  of  an  antiquated  period  when  the  increase  of  intelligence  was  con- 
sidered a  menace  to  the  state." 

"BEE,"  OMAHA,  NEB. 
Nov.  29,  1905. 

THE  TARIFF  ON  ART. 
"  It  has  been  repeatedly  urged  that  the  duty  is  of  little  importance  to  the  govern- 
ment from  a  revenue  point  of  view,  that  it  is  entirely  useless  as  a  protection  to 
home  artists,  and  that  it  is  a  hindrance  to  public  education  in  art  matters.  There 
is  no  question  as  to  the  soundness  of  these  arguments,  but  they  have  thus  far  failed 
to  make  much  of  an  impression  upon  Congress." 

Nov.  10,  1907. 

"'Why,'  asks  a  subscriber,  'does  the  government  place  a  tariff  on  ait  works?' 
Oh,  it's  simply  a  matter  of  duty." 

"TELEGRAPH,"  NASHUA,  N.H. 
Jan.  1,  1906. 

THE  FIGHT  FOR  FREE  ART. 

"The  question  has  also  an  industrial  bearing  which  is  not  always  appreciated. 
Our  art  schools  turn  out  not  simply  painters  and  sculptors,  but  designers  as  well, 
who  take  whatever  taste  and  skill  they  have  acquired  into  various  manufacturing 
enterprises.  The  collections  of  objects  of  applied  art  in  American  museums  help 
greatly  to  attract  students  to  such  classes  as  those  directed  by  Howard  Walker 
at  the  Boston  Museum  School.  This  is  a  great  textile  center,  for  instance,  and  the 
textiles  in  the  Museum,  loaned  for  the  most  part  by  private  collectors,  who  have 
paid  high  duties  on  them,  offer  every  incentive  to  young  designers  00  aim  at  and, 
if  possible,  surpass  the  best  workmanship  of  the  past." 
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"CHRONICLE,"  PORTSMOUTH,  N.H. 
Jan.  i,  1906. 

TAXING  ART. 

"  Not  many  of  us  care  whether  Rockefeller  and  Morgan  have  beautiful  paintings 
in  their  homes  or  not,  but  the  tariff  on  paintings  and  sculptures  works  against  our 
museums  of  art,  making  it  practically  impossible  for  them  to  secure  the  best  work 
of  foreign  artists,  either  ancient  or  modern.  It  prevents  good  honest  Americans, 
men  who,  like  the  editor  of  Collier's,  are  not  rich,  but  whose  salaries  are  sufficient 
to  keep  any  number  of  wolves  from  the  door,  from  securing  for  themselves  beauti- 
ful works  of  art.  Of  course,  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  who  could  not  have 
these  things  anyway,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  everybody,  except  a  few  of  the  dis- 
gustingly rich  should  be  denied  them.  Collier's,  we  imagine,  is  very  nearly  right 
on  this  proposition." 

"ADVERTISER,"  NEWARK,  N.J. 
Dec.  30,  1905. 

THE  TARIFF  ON  ART. 
"Not  only  do  the  men  for  whose  benefit  this  protection  was  ostensibly  established 
declare  that  they  don't  need  and  don't  want  protection  against  foreign  competi- 
tion, but  that  the  embargo  is  a  detriment  to  them  by  keeping  out  those  master- 
pieces that  help  to  educate  them  and  the  public  taste,  and  per  consequence,  from 
a  commercial  point  of  view  also,  is  an  injury  by  restricting  the  market  for  their 
works.  If  Congress  cannot  be  brought  to  view  the  subject  from  the  broad  stand- 
point of  education,  this  last  consideration  should  appeal  to  it  to  act." 

"NEWS,"  NEWARK,  N.J. 
Jan.  20,  1906. 

TARIFF  AND  ART. 
"Freedom  of  the  art  market  is  the  established  theory  of  those  nations  fertile 
in  producing  art,  but  the  United  States  prefers  to  herd  with  its  inferiors." 

"  STAR,"  NEWARK,  N.J. 

DETRIMENTAL  TARIFF  ON  ART. 
"It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  high  tariff  on  works  of  art  keeps  them  out  of 
the  country,  and  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that  the  high  duty  charged  is 
defenseless." 

Nov.  21,  1907. 

LOWER  DUTY  ON  ART  WORKS. 
"Whatever  operates  to  remove  obstacles  to  the  gathering  of  the  paintings  of 
statuary  of  the  masters  in  this  country,  whether  in  the  collections  of  individuals, 
which  in  the  natural  course  of  events  must  some  day  become  public,  or  of  museums, 
conduces  to  the  educative  good  of  the  whole  people." 
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"ARGUS,"  ALBANY,  N.Y. 
March  8,  1908. 

ART  FOR  ART'S  SAKE. 
"If  the  economists  think  that  they  are  protecting  domestic  art  by  excluding 
foreign  art,  say  the  artists,  they  are  making  a  mistake." 

"^BROOKLYN  EAGLE." 
Feb.  24,  1906. 

ABOLISH  THE  TARIFF  ON  ART. 
"The  duty  on  art  should  be  removed.  The  existing  tariff,  which  has  for  its 
object  the  prevention  of  foreign  competition  with  American  art,  has  for  years  made 
us  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  nations  that  separate  their  aspirations  from  their  indus- 
tries and  that  do  not  commercialize  poetry  or  put  it  on  the  same  footing  with  pig 
iron.  We  might  as  well  enact  a  law  against  performances  of  Shakspeare  in  this 
country  on  the  ground  that  they  interfere  with  the  domestic  output  of  the  drama; 
or  forbid  the  novels  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Balzac,  and  Stevenson  to  come  into 
the  country  because  they  make  it  harder  for  Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  Tarkington  to 
sell  their  goods. 

"  Nobody  believes  that  John  LaFarge  would  sell  any  fewer  pictures  because  our 
ports  were  open  to  the  work  of  French  and  German  painters,  or  that  the  beginner 
who  is  sleeping  in  his  studio  and  subsisting  on  free  lunches  will  sell  any  more  pict- 
ures or  sell  them  any  faster  because  a  prohibitive  tariff  is  maintained." 

"ACADEMY  NOTES,"  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 
January,  1906. 

"No  civilized  nation  in  the  world  levies  duties  upon  foreign  paintings  brought 
into  the  country.  No  semi-civilized  nation  except  the  United  States  levies  such 
duties. 

"No  semi-civilized  nation  can  become  civilized  as  long  as  such  duties  are  exacted." 

December,  1907. 

EDITORIAL. 

"The  recent  Loan  Exhibition  held  at  the  Albright  Art  Gallery  contained  eighty- 
two  pictures  by  foreign  artists,  for  most  of  which  duty  was  paid  to  the  United 
States  Government  in  amounts  varying  from  15  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  according 
as  the  countries  to  which  the  artists  belonged  have  or  have  not  reciprocal  relations 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

"This  15  per  cent,  or  20  per  cent,  means  that  in  the  case  of  a  picture  of  great  value 
the  purchaser  has  paid  a  heavy  penalty  for  the  privilege  of  adding  it  to  the  artistic 
treasure  of  the  United  States.  Had  not  this  infamous  duty  been  exacted,  the  same 
amount  of  money  thus  expended  would  have  secured  for  the  United  States  a 
greater  number  of  art  works,  and  there  would  have  been  stronger  encouragement 
for  people  to  buy  paintings  of  great  importance. 

"It  is  a  standing  disgrace  to  the  United  States  that  it  is  the  only  semi-civilized 
country  on  the  globe  that  has  erected  a  barrier  against  educational  influence  which 
might  come  to  us  from  other  countries." 
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March,  1908. 

"Any  species  of  tariff  on  foreign  works  of  art  imported  from  abroad  is  a  handicap 
upon  education  and  civilization,  and  is  an  unmitigated  infamy.  Of  it  every  self- 
respecting  citizen  ought  to  be  ashamed." 

"CATHOLIC  UNION  AND  TIMES,"  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 
Sept.  6,  1906. 

A  TARIFF  LAW  ABSURDITY. 
"Of  all  the  absurdities  to  which  Congress  was  ever  committed,  none  equals  the 
imposition  of  duty  on  works  of  art.    It  is  an  ignorant  law,  to  foster  ignorance,  and 
ought  to  be  cancelled  with  a  deep  black  stroke." 

"COMMERCIAL,"  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 
Dec.  26,  1907. 

AMERICAN  FREE  ART  LEAGUE. 
"The  Commercial  is  convinced  that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House  are  personally  well  disposed  toward  this  movement,  which  has 
a  very  large  and  intelligent  popular  support." 

"COURIER,"  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 
Jan.  13,  1908. 

ART  AND  THE  TARIFF  LAWS. 
"The  duty  on  works  of  art  is  anomalous  and  inconsistent  with  the  theory  upon 
which  the  tariff  law  is  based,  and  it  ought  to  be  repealed  at  once." 

"ENQUIRER,"  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 
Jan.  9,  1908. 

"Charles  Dudley  Warner  characterized  this  duty  as  a  'relic  of  barbarism  and  an 
advertisement  of  national  ignorance.' 

When  it  is  considered  that  this  duty  or  tax  on  works  of  art  has  been  removed  in 
all  the  leading  countries  of  the  world,  that  it  is  retained  only  by  Turkey,  the  Fiji 
Islands  and  governments  of  similar  character,  the  appropriateness  of  Warner's 
appellation  is  apparent." 

"EXPRESS,"  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 
Feb.  10,  1908. 

DUTY  ON  ART. 

"There  should  be  no  duty  whatever  on  works  of  art.  Here  is  one  field  in  which 
Congress  could  do  some  tariff  work  which  not  only  would  injure  no  'industry,' 
but  would  make  to  the  education  of  the  people." 
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"NEWS,"  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 
Aug.  5,  1906. 

FOR  UNTAXED  ART. 

"The  great  thing  is  to  get  works  of  art  into  the  country.  They  will  become 
public  property  in  time.    There's  no  risk  on  that  score." 

"TIMES,"  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 
Dec.  5,  1907. 

FREE  ART  AND  THE  COMMERCIAL  VALUE  OF  THE  ARTISTIC. 

"The  success  of  many  French  industries  is  due  largely  to  the  artistic  taste  of 
the  French  people,  which  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  French  government  has 
been  developed  until  it  is  a  distinct  national  attribute.  The  free  art  bill  should  be 
passed  whether  a  general  revision  is  undertaken  or  not." 

"THE  AMERICAN  ARCHITECT." 
April  8,  1908. 

THE  TARIFF  ON  ART. 
"Now  that  a  national  gallery  of  art  is  assured,  with  a  dignified  home  at  the 
national  capital  a  possibility,  we  trust  that  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  on 
Congress  to  secure  the  enactment  of  legislation  that  will  remove  the  tariff  that  is 
working  such  harm  to  the  cause  of  art  in  America." 

"AMERICAN  ART  NEWS." 
Dec.  30,  1905. 

"The  art  duty  must  be  abolished." 

Dec.  16,  1906. 

"The  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  in  a  recent  editorial  stated  that  no  one  wants 
the  art  duty  except  a  small  number  of  persons,  who  see  in  imported  art  works  a 
means  of  swelling  the  national  revenue.  The  artists,  it  says,  do  not  want  it  there 
as  a  protection  against  foreign  competition.  'Every  American  artist/  it  declares, 
'is  on  the  side  of  free  art,  since  these  know  that  their  own  work  will  sell  only 
when  the  American  people  are  able  to  appreciate  and  discriminate.'  'There  cannot,' 
it  continues,  'be  a  market  without  a  public  taste,  and  there  cannot  be  formed  a 
public  taste  without  suggestion  and  correction  from  acknowledged  good  examples. 
We  must  buy  our  taste  before  we  develop  it.' 

"These  be  wise  words,  and  they  are  peculiarly  refreshing  and  encouraging  to  the 
friends  of  free  art  in  that  they  come  from  the  West,  and  from  a  leading  organ  of 
the  West,  a  section  of  the  country  in  which  has  been  found  the  only  real  opposition 
to  the  removal  of  the  art  duty." 

Dec.  14,  1907. 

ART  TARIFF  INCONSISTENCIES. 
"We  called  attention  last  week  to  the  inconsistency  of  the  American  tariff  on  art 
which  permits  the  entry,  for  example,  of  pictures  from  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
Spain,  and  Switzerland,  and  which  will  soon  also  permit  the  entry  of  English  pict- 
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ures  all  at  a  duty  of  15  per  cent.,  while  taxing  pictures  from  Holland  and  other 
European  countries  20  per  cent.  It  is  amusing  to  note  that  the  Rembrandts 
which  Mr.  Altman  has  secured  from  the  Kann  collection  will  have  to  pay  a  duty, 
of  20  per  cent.,  for  instance,  because  Rembrandt  was  a  Dutchman,  while 
Mrs.  Huntington  will  have  to  pay  only  15  per  cent,  on  the  early  French  pictures 
she  has  obtained  from  the  same  collection.  In  other  words,  Rembrandt's  works 
must  pay  20  per  cent,  because  he  happened  to  have  painted  in  Holland,  while  the 
paintings  of  the  more  fortunate  Lancret  or  Nattier,  who  claimed  France  as  their 
birthplace,  need  only  pay  15  per  cent.  Could  anything  be  more  paradoxical  or 
absurd?  It  is  not  generally  known  that  all  works  in  black  and  white  originating 
in  foreign  countries  pay  a  duty  here  of  25  per  cent.,  but  only  when  produced  within 
twenty  years  past.    Why  this  discrimination  in  favor  of  black  and  whites?" 

"AMERICAN  MACHINIST,"  NEW  YORK. 
Oct.  18,  1906. 

FREE  ART  IMPORTATIONS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 
"  Free  importation  of  art  objects  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  our  manufactur- 
ing industries,  or  at  least  very  many  of  them,  especially  those  in  which  it  is  desired 
to  build  up  an  export  trade,  and  in  which  the  product  will  come  into  competition 
with  the  products  of  foreign  manufacturers,  designed  and  made  largely  by  what 
are  known  as  artist  artisans." 

4 'ART  BULLETIN." 
March  3,  1906. 

SALMAGUNDI  DINNER  TO  SIR  C.  PURDON  CLARKE. 
Speech  by  Edward  Robinson,  Assistant  Director. 

"I  wish  to  speak  of  your  tariff  on  art.  It  cannot  be  considered  by  any  artist 
or  patron  of  art  as  anything  but  barbaric.  In  every  other  country  there  is  a  law 
which  makes  the  exportation  of  paintings  or  statuary  difficult,  and  the  importation 
easy.  In  this  country  if  is  just  the  reverse.  We  are  in  this  regard  almost  the 
laughing  stock  of  t ho  entire  world. 

"You  may  think,  perhaps,  at  the  first  glance  that  museums  are  not  affected  by 
this  tariff,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  paintings  and  statuary  which  they  get  are  gifts. 
Upon  a  second  thought,  however,  you  will  realize  that  the  case  is  entirely  different. 
When  you  go  to  the  museum,  you  remember,  you  enter  the  Marquand  room,  the 
Hearn  room,  the  Vanderbilt  room.  The  paintings  in  these  rooms  have  either  been 
given  to  the  museum  or  are  lent  to  it.    They  are  all  by  foreign  artists. 

"  Now  in  order  to  get  t  hem  to  this  country  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  person  who 
bought  them  paid  the  tariff,  and  you  see  that  by  so  much  it  lessened  the  ability 
of  the  donor  to  make  further  gifts  to  the  institution.  There  are  139  of  such  paint- 
ings, bought  by  the  museum,  lent  or  given  to  it  by  bequests.  One  of  them  alone 
is  worth  $80,000. 

"  We  have  already  begun  an  effort  to  have  the  tariff  taken  from  art  and  art  objects, 
as  you  may  know,  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  in  Congress,  and  we  have  drafted 
the  bill,  not  as  a  tariff  measure,  but  as  an  educational  one.  We  have  asked  Con- 
gress not  to  view  art  as  they  would  hides,  wool,  or  articles  of  that  sort,  but  to  view 
it  along  artistic  and  educational  lines." 
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"CENTURY  MAGAZINE." 
May,  1906. 

A  LUXURY  OF  THE  POOR— A  PLEA  FOR  FREE  ART. 
"We  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  ridiculous  lack-logic  of  'protecting' 
a  class  of  producers  who  do  not  wish  to  be  protected,  so  ridiculous,  in  fact,  that  lead- 
ers of  the  opposition  years  ago  fell  back  upon  the  argument  that  art  is  a  luxury 
of  the  rich,  and  must  be  taxed  like  diamonds.  Had  they  seen  the  holiday  crowds 
in  the  galleries  of  our  art  museums,  they  would  have  said  a  luxury  of  the  poor. 
Surely  these  gentlemen  can  be  made  to  see  not  only  the  educational  value  of  art 
and  its  ministry  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  people,  but  its  necessity  to  all  manufact- 
ures which  are  related  to  beauty.  At  a  time  when  our  commercial  interests  are 
crying  out  for  the  world's  markets  it  is  folly  to  persist  in  a  policy  which  puts  a  handi- 
cap upon  the  development  of  the  country  in  matters  of  taste." 

"THE  CHURCHMAN,"  NEW  YORK. 
Jan.  6,  1906. 

THE  TAX  ON  ART. 
"The  tax  protects  nobody  worthy  of  the  name  of  artist;  as  a  revenue  producer 
it  is  negligible.  Its  chief  effect  is  to  keep  our  people  from  the  means  of  artistic 
education  and  to  keep  great  works  of  art  belonging  to  Americans  out  of  the  coun- 
try. Incidentally  it  furnishes  an  object  lesson  in  fiscal  stupidity  and  stubborn- 
ness that  might  be  hard  to  match  even  in  the  Dingley  Tariff  Act." 

"THE  COLLECTOR  AND  ART  CRITIC." 
May  15,  1906. 

THE  DUTY  ON  ART. 

"The  policy  of  a  tariff  on  works  of  art  is  short-sighted  and  antagonistic  to  the 
government's  duties  to  foster  education,  culture,  and  civilization.  Millions  are 
spent  by  the  government  on  education,  and  one  of  the  best  educational  forces  is 
penalized. 

"The  duty  on  art  must  be  abolished" 

"COLLIER'S  WEEKLY." 
May  13,  1907. 

"The  American  Free  Art  League  is  working  toward  an  end  which  ought  to  be 
obtained  without  argument  or  effort.  Apparently  a  majority  of  Congress  now 
favors  making  art  entirely  free,  and  all  that  prevents  the  enfranchisement  of  this 
branch  of  education  from  the  Dingley  bill  is  the  fear  of  bringing  on  a  general  tariff 
controversy.  Why  is  it  not  possible  to  have  an  agreement  ahead,  from  both  par- 
ties that  when  a  free  art  bill  is  introduced  it  will  be  voted  on  by  itself,  and  not  used 
as  an  excuse  for  stirring  up  other  tariff  questions?" 
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"COMMERCIAL  BULLETIN,"  NEW  YORK. 
Jan.  5,  1906. 

THE  ABSURD  DUTY  ON  ART  WORKS. 
"The  greatest  stimulus  to  technical  education  and  industrial  training  in  their 
higher  branches  would  he  afforded  by  making  the  best  works  of  art  familiar,  and 
bringing  them  from  abroad  as  well  as  producing  them  here  should  be  encouraged 
to  the  utmost  instead  of  being  hindered.  The  more  they  are  brought  from  abroad, 
the  more  will  they  be  produced  here;  and  all  will  work  together  for  industrial  and 
commercial  advancement." 

"COMMERCIAL  UNION." 
Sept.  13,  1906. 

FAVOR  FREE  ART. 
"It  would  seem  that  United  States  congressmen  could  safely  rely  upon  the  opin- 
ion of  art  directors  as  expert  testimony  on  this  subject,  especially  as  it  is  supported 
by  the  unanimous  demand  of  the  artists  for  the  removal  of  the  duty." 

"HARPER'S  WEEKLY,"  NEW  YORK. 
Jan.  20,  1906. 

"The  main  argument  in  Congress  against  the  removal  of  the  duty  has  been  that 
pictures  and  objects  of  art  arc  luxuries  of  the  rich,  and  ought  certainly  to  pay  duty 
as  long  lis  the  necessaries  of  the  poor  were  taxed  in  that  way.  It  can  be  argued 
on  the  plainest  grounds  that  <>f  all  the  luxuries  brought  into  the  country,  objects 
of  art  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  become  in  time  the  luxuries  of  the  poor.  The 
jewels  and  fine  raiment  and  most  other  things  that  solvent  folk  import  are  for 
their  own  use,  but  the  works  of  art  that  the  rich  collectors  bring  in  tend  to  drift 
steadily  into  public  galleries.  The  newest  example  of  that  tendency  is  Mr.  Yerkes's 
disposition  of  hi*  an  irca>ures.  Bit  there  is  also  the  Freer  collection  waiting  ac- 
ceptance by  the  repents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  (who  are  unaccountably 
slow  to  take  it).  And  other  pi  cat  collections  are  tending  the  same  way.  Their 
owners  are  caper  to  make  them  the  luxuries  of  the  poor.  The  truth  seems  to  be, 
and  Congress  might  as  well  recognize  it,  that  the  great  collectors,  as  a  rule,  would 
rather  leave  these  collections  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  kept  together  than 
have  them  sold  and  scattered,  or  divided  up  among  heirs.  And  the  only  way  to 
secure  the  preservation  of  a  collection  as  a  collection  is  to  bequeath  it  to  the  pub- 
he." 

"HYDE'S  WEEKLY  ART  NEWS." 
Nov.  29,  1902. 

"One  of  the  first  advantages  for  American  artists  and  art  students,  if  this  meas- 
ure is  adopted,  would  be  the  bringing  to  this  country  of  such  celebrated  collec- 
tions as  those  of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  This  noted  private  collection  is  at  pres- 
ent in  London." 

"  INDEPENDENT,"  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
March,  1908. 

"The  tariff  only  protects  forgeries." 
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"MUSICAL  AGE,"  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
Feb.  8,  1908. 

REPEAL  THE  DUTY  ON  WORKS  OF  ART. 

"The  German  government  has  successfully  entered  upon  the  policy  of  supply- 
ing the  German  people  with  the  best  examples  of  art  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
their  industries,  in  which  design  is  an  important  factor. 

"Why  should  not  the  American  government  adopt  the  same  policy?" 

"NATION,"  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
June  4,  1908. 

"The  story  is  an  old  one,  but  it  must  be  told  again  and  again  till  Congress  is 
brought  to  the  point  of  revising  the  tariff  and  abolishing  a  tax  on  education  and 
aesthetic  culture." 

"THE  NEW  YORKER." 
Feb.  7,  1906. 

LET  AMERICA  HAVE  FREE  ART. 
"The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  starve  the  people's  higher  nature  by  dis- 
couraging the  multiplication  in  this  country  of  specimens  of  the  world's  best  art. 
The  duty  on  imported  paintings  and  sculptures  should  be  repealed." 

"OUTLOOK,"  NEW  YORK. 
Nov.  11,  1905. 

A  GREAT  MUSEUM  MAKER. 
"Sir  Purdon  believes  that,  when  the  new  buildings  of  the  Metropolitan  are  com- 
pleted, it  will  be  in  capacity  and  contents  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  insti- 
tutions of  its  kind  in  the  world.  For  the  finest  art  treasures  of  Europe,  as  he  points 
out,  are  rapidly  coming  to  America.  His  testimony  regarding  our  absurd  tariff 
on  art  is  worth  repeating:  'The  greatest  mistake  and  discouragement  over  here 
is  the  heavy  duty  that  is  imposed  on  art  objects.  They  are  kept  out  by  the  heavy 
duty.  This  does  damage  to  your  own  trade.  I  can  understand  the  duty  on  a 
watch  or  some  other  manufactured  article,  but  I  cannot  see  the  reason  for  putting 
a  duty  on  an  object  two  thousand  years  old.  There  can  be  no  competition.  It 
is  better  for  Europe  that  the  United  States  does  put  a  duty  on  art,  for,  if  it  did 
not,  there  would  be  nothing  left  in  Europe.  When  a  good  thing  turns  up,  it  is 
always  America  that  is  notified.'  The  'interests'  that  are  supposed  to  be  pro- 
tected by  this  duty,  that  is  to  say,  the  creative  artists  of  America,  are  almost  to 
a  man  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  tariff  on  objects  of  art." 

Jan.  20,  1906. 

THE  TARIFF  ON  ART. 
"A  tax  on  art,  moreover,  is  nou  a  tax  on  the  rich.  Works  of  art  are  not  alto- 
gether the  possession  of  their  owners.  The  canvas  or  the  marble  may  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  rich,  but  the  art,  which  gives  value  to  the  canvas  or  the  marble,  belongs 
to  any  one  who  can  enjoy  it.  Thus  persons  of  moderate  means  and  even  of  down- 
right poverty  may  share  with  the  wealthy  every  benefit  that  a  work  of  art  bestows. 
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Experience  has  shown  that  the  people  actually  do  receive  such  benefit.  Many 
paintings  and  sculptures  find  their  way  from  private  collections  into  public  mu- 
seums; but  even  those  which  remain  private  property  are  to  a  great  degree  made 
accessible  by  loan  exhibits.  As  it  is  now,  the  man  who  would  enrich  this  country 
with  the  work  of  any  European  or  Oriental  artist  must  pay  a  fine  as  if  he  were 
committing  an  offense." 

"PUBLIC  OPINION." 
Dec,  16,  1905. 

TARIFF  ON  ART  RENOUNCED. 
"Congress  would  make  no  sacrifice  and  violate  no  principle  in  assenting  to  its 
removal." 

"SUCCESS  MAGAZINE,"  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
Feb.,  1906. 

THE  TARIFF  TAX  ON  WORKS  OF  ART. 
"Let  Uncle  Sam  bestir  himself,  awake  to  the  national  desire,  and  lop  off 
the  debilitating  twenty  per  cent,  excrescence  on  the  body  politic." 

"SYRACUSE  HERALD,"  NEW  YORK. 

A  NONSENSICAL  TAX. 
"  Nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  explain  satisfactorily  why  objects  of  art  are  taxed 
by  the  tariff.  Even  American  artists  are  not  benefited  by  it,  for  they  would  gain 
far  more  by  a  free  im]>ortation  of  European  works  of  art  and  the  resulting  advan- 
tages in  the  uplifting  of  American  taste  and  in  their  own  opportunities  for  study 
than  they  can  possibly  gain  by  this  ridiculous  attempt  to  protect  a  'home  indus- 
try.'   It  is  one  of  the  nonsensical  features  of  the  tariff." 

"TOWN  TOPICS,"  NEW  YORK. 
Oct.  11,  1906. 

"The  league  has  my  support." 

"NEW  YORK  AMERICAN." 
Jan.  7,  1906. 

"Artists  are  shocked  by  the  tariff  on  art  and  talk  against  it  with  great  ardor." 

"NEW  YORK  COMMERCIAL." 
Jan.  4,  1906. 

REVIVAL  OF  EFFORT  TO  ABOLISH  TARIFF  ON  ART. 
"Nor  will  the  old  cry  that  the  tax  should  be  maintained  because  it  keeps  out 
'foreign  trash'  be  repeated  now.  The  tax  does  keep  out  'trash/  but  we  are  our- 
selves the  greatest  producers  of  art  'trash'  on  the  planet;  and  the  tax  which  keeps 
out  alien  trash  keeps  out  also  the  best  foreign  works  and  rests  most  oppressively 
upon  the  best." 
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Aug.  7,  1907. 

"Enough  has  been  said,  and  more  than  enough,  to  bring  it  home  to  good  Ameri- 
cans that  we  have  proceeded  to  the  verge  of  a  ridiculous  folly  in  our  tariff  on  art 
productions." 

"GLOBE,"  NEW  YORK. 
Dec.  18,  1906. 

ART  AND  ARTISTS. 
"Certainly,  the  present  law  keeps  out  much  that  is  good  for  the  general  masses 
and  frequently  denies  the  men  of  moderate  means  the  possession  of  desirable  can- 
vases." 

"NEW  YORK  HERALD." 

OPPOSE  DUTY  ON  FAMOUS  PAINTINGS. 
"The  artists  do  not  care  for  protection  from  foreign  competition.    The  more  good 
pictures  are  brought  to  this  country,  the  higher  will  become  the  standards  of  popu- 
lar taste. 

"It  has  been  said  that  works  of  art  are  luxuries  to  the  rich.  That  argument  is 
utterly  fallacious.  The  wealthy  cannot  eat  pictures;  they  cannot  consume  them. 
They  cannot  ride  in  them  or  wear  them  out.  The  work  of  art  is  not  consumed  by  the 
wealthy  owner.  He  does  not  bring  it  into  this  country  selfishly,  for  the  pleasure 
of  having  it  largely  consists  in  knowing  that  he  may  invite  others  to  look  at  it. 
No  notable  work  of  art  has  ever  been  brought  to  this  country  for  the  sole  enjoyment 
of  the  owner.  Nearly  every  art  work  gravitates  in  course  of  time  to  the  museums 
and  becomes  the  property  of  the  public.  The  taxing  of  works  of  art  is  most  barba- 
rous.   It  amounts  to  an  impost  on  the  means  of  education  and  culture. 

"  I  know  of  many  valuable  collections  which  would  eventually  have  come  to  the 
museum  had  it  not  been  for  the  tax  which  the  government  levies  on  their  im- 
portation." 

"NEW  YORK  HERALD." 
Dec.  28,  1905. 

ACADEMY  WARS  ON  ART  TARIFF. 

"The  National  Academy  of  Design,  the  oldest  and  most  conservative  organization 
of  artists  in  this  city,  lifted  its  voice  yesterday  as  a  body  against  the  tariff  on  ancient 
and  modern  masterpieces  of  art. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  members,  held  yesterday,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Academy 
that  'In  the  opinion  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  the  present  tariff  on  works  of 
art  is  not  beneficial  to  American  artists,  and  by  tending  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  ancient  and  modern  masterpieces,  hinders  the  education  of  our  artists,  and,  above 
all,  the  education  of  the  public,  on  whom  their  livelihood  depends.  The  Academy 
therefore  petitions  Congress  for  the  removal  of  this  tariff. " 
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Oct.  25,  1906. 

TAXES  OX  WORKS  OF  ART. 
"As  told  in  a  special  cable  dispatch  from  Paris  tc  this  morning's  Herald,  the  pro- 
posed tariff  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  objects  of  art  produced  prior  to  the  nineteenth 
century  has  been  rejected  by  the  French  Committee  on  the  Budget.    When  Con- 
gress meets  it  should  promptly  repeal  our  own  ridiculous  tariff  on  works  of  art." 

Aug.  17,  1907. 

THE  TAX  ON  ART. 
"The  exaction  of  a  protective  tariff  duty  upon  imported  works  of  art — even 
though  an  object  be  unique  and  a  thousand  years  old — is  the  subject  of  renewed 
protest  in  every  part  of  the  country." 

May  28,  1908. 

"The  taxation  of  art  museums  is  a  monstrosity  of  stupidity." 

August,  1908. 

"The  citizens  of  Toledo  will  petition  the  Spanish  Cortes  to  forbid  sales  of  art 
treasures.  They  say  that  otherwise  Toledo  will  be  deprived  of  her  greatest  source 
of  wealth,  as  no  foreigners  will  visit  the  city,  which  now  swarms  with  art  dealers." 

"NEW  YORK  EVENING  MAIL." 
Jan.  23,  1906. 

ART  TARIFF  ABSURDITIES. 

"The  tariff  on  art  tends  to  keep  our  American  art  an  infant  industry  in  more 
senses  than  one.  It  encourages  puerility  and  dependence  on  European  art,  for  it 
nourishes  the  impression  among  the  people  that  our  artists  are  little  fellows  who 
cannot  compete  on  open  terms  with  the  big  painters  and  sculptors  of  the  Old  World. 
It  perpetuates  the  idea  that  art  is  a  form  of  manufacture  only. 

"Moreover,  the  way  in  which  the  duty  is  levied  is  very  much  as  if,  in  the  domain 
of  books,  we  should  put  a  tariff  not  on  the  printed  copy,  but  upon  the  idea  that  it 
represents — taxing,  for  instance,  a  book  of  large  circulation  a  great  deal  more 
heavily  than  we  did  a  book  of  no  great  sale.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  that  upon 
our  native  literature?  Would  it  not  encourage  the  weak  and  tawdry,  and  tend  to 
render  more  scarce  what  is  better?  Yet  that  is  exactly  what  the  tariff  on  paintings 
and  other  works  of  art  amounts  to,  for  the  duty  is  laid  ad  valorem  upon  the  value; 
and  the  value  of  a  painting  or  a  statue  depends  upon  the  amount  of  genius  that  is 
put  into  it,  not  upon  the  canvas  and  paint  and  frame. 

"Morally,  an  exactly  opposite  effect  from  that  intended  is  wrought  by  this  picture 
tariff.  Instead  of  inelining  persons  of  wealth  to  buy  American  pictures,  it  leads  them 
to  infer,  from  the  artificially  enhanced  value,  from  the  supposed  greater  preciousness, 
of  European  works  of  art,  that  they  are  always  better  than  the  product  of  American 
artists.  This  impression  has  done  more  to  hurt  the  American  artist  than  any  other 
fact  or  consideration  in  existence,  and  it  is  largely  the  product  of  the  tariff  on  art. 

"Finally  the  tariff  on  art  is  a  thing  that  the  'industry'  itself  does  not  want.  If 
the  steel  producers  demanded  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  steel,  how  long  would  it 
remain?  If  the  farmers  and  sheep  men  were  opposed  to  the  duty  on  wool,  would  it 
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not  be  taken  off?  The  artists  do  not  want  the  tariff  on  art.  It  is  for  nobody's 
benefit.    Let  it  go." 

"NEW  YORK  POST." 
Oct.  15,  1906. 

BEAUTIES  OF  THE  ART  TARIFF. 
"It  may  occur  to  certain  visitors  to  the  Columbia  Library,  where  splendid  illu- 
minated manuscripts  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  are  temporarily  exhibited, 
to  inquire:  Why  are  these  treasures  of  art  in  America,  whereas  Mr.  Morgan's  paint- 
ings, bronzes,  enamels,  tapestries,  etc.,  remain  in  Europe?  The  answer  is  simple: 
the  manuscripts  are  not  in  the  eye  of  the  law  works  of  art,  and  come  in  free  of 
duty,  whereas  the  rest  are  included  under  the  category  of  paintings  and  statuary 
and  must  pay  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Now,  the  Morgan  manuscripts  include 
some  ornamented  by  illustrators  who  were  esteemed  painters  also,  as  was  frequently 
the  case  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  Hubert  van  Eyck  being  a  notable 
instance  of  such  a  double  activity.  And  here  the  tariff  displays  one  of  its  more 
delightful  inconsistencies.  The  Philadelphia  amateur  who  was  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  that  peerless  Hubert  van  Eyck,  '  St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata/  had 
to  pay  handsomely  in  the  customs  for  his  enterprise,  but  a  bibliophile  who  had  the 
luck  to  land  a  manuscript  containing  a  score  of  paintings  by  the  same  hand,  of  the 
same  dimensions,  and  in  the  same  medium  could  parade  his  prize  fearlessly  before 
the  assembled  customs  service.  Mr.  Morgan,  as  we  have  noted,  has  thus  in  a  single 
breviary  imported  an  entire  gallery  of  Flemish  art  of  the  finest  period  without  paying 
a  cent.  The  thing  should  be  looked  to  when  the  tariff  is  next  revised;  the  native 
illuminators  of  America  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  pauper  competition  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance.  Meantime,  we  advise  all  collectors  who  come  into 
the  possession  of  small  paintings  to  have  them  bound  up  and  pleasingly  accoutred 
as  manuscripts. 

"  Feeling  that  even  a  protective  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  we  are 
constrained  to  point  out  another  oversight  in  the  Dingley  bill.  Statuary  is  taxed 
its  20  per  cent.,  but  the  most  superb  specimen  of  mediaeval  sculpture  in  metal  or 
ivory  that  happens  to  be  a  book-cover  escapes  the  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
beautiful  wooden  chest  with  sculptured  ornament  would  apparently  have  to  pay  35 
per  cent,  as  '  house  or  cabinet  furniture,  of  wood,  wholly  or  partly  finished.'  (Ding- 
ley  act,  paragraph  208.)  Supposing  the  case  of  two  Donatellos,  one  of  wood,  the 
other  of  bronze:  the  owner  of  the  wooden  statue  would  be  penalized  15  per  cent, 
for  preferring  the  more  perishable  material.  A  similar  discrepancy  exists  in  the 
matter  of  drawings  and  prints.  If  one  were  the  proud  possessor  of  a  drawing 
scratched  on  paper  by  Rembrandt's  pen,  the  tribute  to  the  Government  would  be 
the  consecrated  20  per  cent.;  but  if  one  bought  instead  an  impression  from  an 
exactly  similar  sketch  scratched  on  copper  by  Rembrandt's  dry-point,  that  would 
come  in  free,  because  it  was  an  etching  and  '  printed  more  than  twenty  years  at 
the  date  of  importation.'  At  many  points  we  meet  the  same  absurdity.  One  is 
mulcted  heavily  for  bringing  over  a  painting  by  Diirer  or  Holbein,  but  you  may 
import  freely  the  almost  priceless  books  containing  numbers  of  their  finest  designs. 
Weak-kneed  amateurs  will  doubtless  be  inclined  to  utilize  the  stupidity  that  gives 
this  leeway  to  bad  Americans  who  fancy  the  art  of  '  abroad. '  The  Evening  Post, 
though  no  friend  of  any  protective  tariff,  is  a  believer  in  consistency,  and  submits 
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that  if  collectors  are  to  be  penalized  as  such,  and  native  art  protected  at  all  costs 
and  against  its  will,  the  job  should  at  least  be  done  thoroughly.  Obviously  any 
moral  obliquity  that  attaches  to  a  man  who  likes  a  painted  Van  Dyck  portrait  falls 
with  equal  weight  upon  him  who  happens  to  prefer  an  etched  portrait  by  the  same 
master.  If  either  amateur  should  be  asked  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  national 
Treasury,  both  should  be  subject  to  a  common  treatment.  Why  should  the  guilty 
man  who  buys  the  brush-drawings  of  Hokusai  be  made  to  pay  handsomely  for  his 
taste,  when  the  equally  culpable  lover  of  virtual  facsimiles  of  these  drawings  in 
color-print  or  album  goes  scot-free?     The  thing  is  not  to  be  endured. 

"  We  have  been  pleading  the  enemy's  cause  with  our  usual  candor  in  urging  that 
the  tariff  on  works  of  art  should  at  least  be  applied  with  some  intelligence,  equity, 
and  common  sense;  that  it  should  not  bear  intolerably  upon  one  class  of  collectors 
and  spare  others  entirely.  We  desire  to  show  that  even  on  the  strictest  basis  of 
protectionism,  the  schedules  as  they  stand  are  full  of  glaring  absurdities  and  incon- 
sistencies. By  t  lie  same  token,  it  should  appear  that  the  art  schedules  need  revision 
and  equalization,  quite  apart  from  any  general  revision  of  the  tariff,  or  of  any 
special  pleading  for  free  art.  We  should,  however,  be  less  zealous  in  exposing  these 
unstopped  loopholes  in  i  he  present  tariff,  were  we  not  confident  that  any  committee 
of  any  party  that  honestly  explores  the  legislative  monstrosity  ycleped  the  tariff 
on  art,  studies  its  theoretical  confusion,  and  observes  its  practical  maladjustments, 
will  arrive  at  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  only  way  to  reform  this  matter  is 
to  reform  it  altogether." 

"NEW  YORK  SUN." 
December,  1905. 

FOR  FREE  ART. 

"  Here  is  a  tax  which  no  one  attempts  to  defend  by  plausible  argument — insigni- 
ficant as  a  means  of  revenue,  perverted  as  a  measure  of  protection,  denounced 
utterly  by  the  very  cla«s  it  is  supposed  to  favor,  and  regarded  with  a  certain  shame 
by  every  member  of  the  community  as  something  for  which  no  equivalent  can  be 
found  in  any  other  highly  civilized  country. 

"It  originated  in  darkness,  and  nothing  but  stupidity  can  suffer  it  to  continue. 
Pass  the  Free  Art  bill." 

Jan.  15,  1906. 

"  This  is  protection  with  a  vengeance;  only,  contrary  to  the  general  spirit  of  the 
principle,  it  is  purely  altruistic  in  effect,  it  benefits  no  one  except  the  stranger  and 
injures  none  so  much  as  those  whom  it  is  supposed  to  help.  No  thinking  being  can 
offer  to  defend  this  preposterous  condition  on  the  score  of  self-interest,  and  surely 
no  American  can  be  so  egregiously  and  unnaturally  disinterested  as  to  wish  it  to 
continue,  however  agreeable  it  may  be  to  our  friendly  rivals  abroad." 

"NEW  YORK  EVENING  TELEGRAM." 
Jan.  13,  1906. 

PENALIZING  ART. 
"The  Free  Art  League  of  America  has  begun  a  systematic  campaign  for  the 
removal  of  the  duty  on  works  of  art,  and  to  one  who  calmly  contemplates  the  sub- 
jeot  the  wonder  grows  that,  in  this  era  of  intellectual  progress,  such  anomalous 
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conditions  should  exist.  If  any  vital  reasons  ever  existed  why  works  of  art  should 
be  taxed,  they  have  long  ago  ceased  to  be.  The  continuance  of  the  custom  is  a 
relic  of  our  intellectual  stone  age." 

"NEW  YORK  TIMES." 
Dec.  ii,  1905. 

"PROTECTION"  TO  ART. 
"It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  moie  money  and  less  taste  expended  in  our  country 
upon  works  of  art  than  in  most  transatlantic  count  ries.  We  have  the  money  and 
shall  have  more  of  it  as  time  goes  on.  It  would  be  well  if  we  could  get  more  taste, 
and  the  very  best  way,  the  only  way,  to  get  that  is  to  put  before  our  people  the  best 
work  attainable.  Not  that  all  imported  work  is  good;  much  of  it  is  detestable; 
but  the  tariff  does  not  discriminate  and  cannot.  The  tax  is  a  barrier  to  good  and 
bad  alike  and  should  be  removed.  In  the  long  run  the  good  that  comes  in  will 
counteract  the  bad,  and  the  taste  of  the  public  will  be  trained  to  the  obvious  ad- 
vantage of  all  good  artists." 

Dec.  4,  1907. 

MAKE  THE  FINE  ARTS  FREE. 
"The  President  sees  the  beginnings  of  a  National  Gallery  of  Art  'taking  definite 
form  under  the  guidance  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.'    This  is  gratifying  and 
encouraging. 

"Even  more  gratifying  and  encouraging  is  his  official  assertion  of  the  belief  he 
shares  with  all  sensible  men  that  works  of  art  should  be  free  of  customs  duty. 

"So  far  from  there  being  a  tariff  on  works  of  art  brought  into  the  country,  their 
importation  should  be  encouraged  in  every  way. 

"The  National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington  will  come  in  time.  Meanwhile  much 
can  be  done  to  cultivate  the  national  taste  that  must  sustain  such  an  institution 
by  removing  the  burdensome  tariff  on  the  fine  arts." 

Aug.  21,  1908. 

ART  AND  THE  CUSTOMS. 
"Whatever  may  be  done  in  the  future  to  reform  the  tariff,  the  duty  on  works  of 
art  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible." 

"NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE." 
Jan.  15,  1908. 

A  TAX  ON  CULTURE. 
"As  American  painters  and  sculptors  agree  that  free  art  cannot  hurt  their  'busi- 
ness/ but  would  almost  certainly  increase  the  demand  for  their  works,  no  rational 
tariff  cry  can  be  raised  for  these  American  '  workingmen.'  But  are  not  thousand- 
dollar  busts  and  hundred-tlv  u sand-dollar  Murillos  luxuries?  In  considering  this 
question  congressmen  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  meaning  of  'luxury'  and  'ne- 
cessity' depends  upon  the  habits,  tastes  and  intelligence  of  those  who  define  the 
words.  From  one  point  of  view  everything  except  water,  air  and  raw  flesh  is  a 
luxury.    But  nobody  has  construed  our  tariff  theory  with  such  a  strict  usage  of 
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words  as  to  legislate  the  country  back  to  the  stone  age.  Congressmen,  unaware 
of  the  nature  and  degree  of  influence  exerted  by  art  works,  are  cordially  invited 
to  take  a  Sunday  off  and  watch  the  huge  crowds  pour  slowly  through  the  galleries 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum." 

"  NEW  YORK  WORLD." 
Sept.  29,  1906. 

TARIFF-MADE  ART. 

"Doubtless  some  true-blue  protectionists  are  convinced  that  the  20  per  cent, 
duty  now  charged  on  the  canvases  of  Botticelli  and  Velasquez  accounts  for  the 
growth  of  native  art." 

"HERALD,"  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 
March  15,  1908. 

THE  DUTY  ON  ART. 
"This  tax  degrades  the  artist  to  the  level  of  the  maker  of  shoes.    It  is  an  insult 
to  his  intelligence  and  an  outrage  upon,  his  profession  to  insist  that  he  needs  to 
be  protected  against  the  comj>etition  of  foreigners." 

ROCHESTER  "  POST  EXPRESS  "  (N.Y.). 
Nov.  9,  1905. 

AM  MR  I  CAN  ART  IN  EUROPE. 
"America  cannot  afford  to  have  her  art  regarded  with  contempt.  If  a  proper 
pride  will  not  load  Ih  i  to  help  her  >on-  to  justify  themselves  and  prove  their  worth, 
then  the  spirit  of  commercial  self-protection  should  do  it.  The  fact  is  that  in  art 
matters  the  government  at  W  "a-liinjt  on  is  si  ill  in  its  nonage.  There  are  a  few  signs 
of  awakening  common  sense;  but  among  most  of  our  legislators  the  disposition 
still  manifest  s  it  velf  to  regard  art  i^t  s.  musicians,  men  of  letters,  as  a  rather  embarrass- 
ing form  of  luxury  rather  than  an  honor  to  the  nation.  If  proof  be  needed  of  the 
blind  fatuity  of  the  government  policy  in  the  matter  of  art,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
protective  duty  which  is  imposed  on  objects  of  art  imported  into  this  country." 

"THE  EVENING  TIMES,"  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 
Dec.  6,  1907. 

THE  TARIFF  ON  ART. 

"The  tariff  on  art  is  not  a  protective  tariff,  for  it  protects  nobody.  An  American 
artist  with  genius  and  skill  is  in  no  need  of  protection,  and  one  who  has  neither 
could  not  make  out  though  the  tariff  were  twice  as  high  as  it  is. 

"  In  so  far  as  it  is  a  tax  on  luxury,  it  is  a  mistake,  for  art  is  not  luxury  primarily; 
it  is  education,  spiritual  uplift,  I  QeooODttry  factor  in  the  development  of  a  better 
civilization.    Thus  the  more  we  tax  it,  the  more  we  handicap  and  punish  ourselves. 

"  Art  does  not  fear  art.  To  bring  pictures  into  tins  country  from  other  lands 
would  not  mean  the  destruction  of  a  market  for  home-made  pictures.  Art  thrives 
on  art .  The  more  numerous  the  good  pictures,  the  good  statuary,  the  good  designs, 
the  greater  the  incitement  to  the  production  of  other  and  equal  or  better  works  of 
art. 
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"  We  might  as  well  try  to  put  a  tariff  on  foreign  contributions  to  scientific  scholar- 
ship as  to  erect  barriers  to  foreign  exemplifications  of  the  beautiful.  Not  less  but 
more  art  is  our  need  as  a  people;  the  freest  welcome  to  the  best  achievements  of 
foreign  artistic  genius  is  not  too  little  to  give  in  the  hope  of  developing  among  us 
the  artistic  sense." 

M  UNION- ADVERTISER,"  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 
May  29,  1908. 

"There  is  no  good  reason  why  Congress,  before  adjourning,  should  not  abolish 
the  duty  on  works  of  art." 

"POST  STANDARD,"  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 
July  18,  1907. 

A  TAX  ON  EDUCATION. 
"The  tariff  on  art  is  not  needed  for  revenue,  for  the  revenue  it  produces  is  small. 
Is  it  needed  for  protection?   All  the  foremost  artists  of  the  country  say  'No.'  They 
protest  against  its  existence." 

Oct.  31,  1907. 

A  HANDICAP  ON  ART. 
"It  is  said  that  people  who  are  capable  of  buying  such  pictures  are  rich  men  and 
can  afford  to  pay  a  heavy  tax  upon  luxuries.  What  that  argument  amounts  to  is 
simply  a  piece  of  advice  to  tax  the  rich  man  who  has  it  in  mind  to  confer  a  great 
benefit  upon  the  nation.  'Is  this  policy  fair  to  the  American  collector?'  asks  the 
American  Free  Art  League  of  Boston.  'Is  it  beneficial  to  the  educational  interests 
of  the  country?'    Decidedly  not." 

"STANDARD,"  TROY,  N.Y. 
Feb.  5,  1906. 

FOR  FREE  ART. 

"The  development  of  the  artistic  taste  of  the  people  is  of  importance  not  only 
aesthetically  and  morally,  but  materially,  for  it  adds  to  their  earning  power.  The 
artisan  in  our  iron  works,  the  cutter  or  designer  in  our  shops,  the  trimmers  and 
store  people  behind  the  counters,  all  can  produce  better  and  more  salable  wares  than 
competitors  who  lack  in  that  important  respect. 

"  The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  starve  the  people's  higher  nature  by  dis- 
couraging the  multiplication  in  this  country  of  specimens  of  the  world's  best  art. 
The  duty  on  imported  paintings  and  sculptures  should  be  repealed." 

"OBSERVER,"  UTICA,  N.Y. 
Aug.  8,  1907. 

THE  TARIFF  ON  ART. 
"Here  is  a  good  chance  for  a  sensible  revision  of  one  schedule  in  our  tariff." 
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"YONKERS  STATESMAN,"  YONKERS,  N.Y. 
1906. 

"It  is  a  fundamental  tenet  of  taxation  that  objects  of  education  should  be  exempt." 

"  DAILY  TRIBUNE,"  BISMARCK,  N.  DAK. 
Oct.  8,  1906. 

"If  the  duty  is  removed,  in  time  our  surroundings  will  be  more  pleasing  and 
inspiring." 

"ATHENS  DAILY  MESSENGER,"  ATHENS,  OHIO. 
Jan.  13,  1906. 

A  MOVEMENT  TO  REMOVE  DUTY. 
"It  would  seem  that  our  Congressmen  could  safely  rely  upon  the  opinion  of  art 
directors  as  expert  testimony  on  this  subject,  especially  as  it  is  supported  by  the 
unanimous  demand  of  the  artists  for  the  removal  of  the  duty." 

"COMMERCIAL  TRIBUNE,"  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
Dec.  15,  1907. 

ART  NOTES. 

"President  Roosevelt  has  always  shown  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  place  which 
the  fine  arts  should  hold  in  a  well-balanced  and  highly  civilized  country,  and  his 
strong  recommendation  for  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  works  of  art  expressed  in  his 
recent  message  to  Congress  does  not  come  as  a  surprise." 

"TIMES-STAR,"  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
Jan.  15,  1906. 

A  TAX  ON  KNOWLEDGE. 
"A  tax  on  knowledge  is  recognized  as  an  unsound  economic  principle;  a  viola- 
tion of  the  tried  principle  which  has  marked  enlightened  government  of  the  duty 
of  encouraging  a  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  learning.  The  tax  on  imported  works 
of  art  is  a  tax  on  knowledge,  and  the  work  of  the  Free  Art  League  in  seeking  to 
have  it  removed  should  meet  with  success." 

"PLAINDEALER,"  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

THE  TARIFF  TAX  ON  ART. 
"The  tariff  on  art  was  included  in  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  in  order  to  allow  its  sup- 
porters to  make  pompous  declaration  that  the  bill  struck  at  the  luxuries  of  the  rich 
as  well  as  at  the  necessities  of  the  poor.  The  injustice  of  punishing  any  one  for 
bringing  works  of  art  to  America  is  so  apparent  that  it  seems  incredible  that  the 
schedule  has  not  long  ago  been  abolished." 

Jan.  12,  1908. 

TARIFF  BARS  ART  TREASURES. 
"A  collection  of  world  masterpieces  is  on  exhibition  at  the  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  when  it  should  be  on  view  in  some  American  gallery.    This  is  the  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  collection,  barred  out  from  its  rightful  home  by  the  prohibitive  tariff 
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placed  on  works  of  art  by  United  States  legislators.  .  .  .  English  art  lovers  are 
well  content  to  have  the  exhibition  practically  permanent,  but  it  is  hoped  that  by 
the  repeal  of  the  present  mistaken  tariff  law  Mr.  Morgan  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  share  his  masterpieces  with  his  own  countrymen." 

"DISPATCH,"  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
Oct.  15,  1906. 

THE  HARMFUL  TARIFF  ON  ART. 
"The  free  art  bill  now  pending  should  pass  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress. 
The  present  tax  is  a  tax  on  education  and  is  at  once  an  injury  to  the  artist  and  the 
public." 

May  31,  1908. 

THE  TARIFF  ON  WORKS  OF  ART. 
"It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  artists  of  the  United  States,  whom  the  present  law 
was  made  to  protect,  do  not  want  the  protection.  They  want,  instead,  the  free 
entry  of  the  work  of  European  artists  that  the  public  taste  may  be  cultivated  and 
extended,  and  the  market  for  art  works  in  general  increased.  They  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  take  their  chance  with  t he  rest.  In  view  of  this  situation,  there  is  left  no 
excuse  for  the  folly  of  shutting  away  from  the  people  of  this  country  the  beauty 
that  is  offered  and  would  otherwise  be  acquired." 

"OHIO  STATE  JOURNAL." 

TOO  ABSURD  FOR  DISCUSSION. 
"The  idea  of  considering  art  in  the  class  of  infant  industries  or  of  an  industry  at 
all  is  too  absurd  to  be  discussed.  The  development  of  native  talent  is  helped,  not 
hindered,  by  the  importation  of  art  treasures  from  other  lands,  and  the  government 
should  encourage  such  importations  instead  of  hindering  them.  Gifts  to  public 
galleries  might  be  more  frequent  under  a  more  liberal  system.  Imagine  a  man  who 
has  had  to  pay  on  his  pictures  bequeathing  them  to  the  government  which  has  thus 
taxed  him!" 

"  NEWS,"  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 
Dec.  12,  1905. 

TAXING  ART. 

"Says  the  Providence  Journal,  a  hide-bound  Republican  paper  of  the  old-time 
protection  tint,  a  paper  that  has  'fought,  bled  and  died'  for  the  cause  of  protection, 
a  paper  that  ought  to  be  able  to  frame  up  some  kind  of  argument  in  favor  of  pro- 
tecting everything  and  everybody: — 

"  'The  artists  of  the  country  need  not  rage  against  the  protection  they  do  not  want; 
the  tariff  on  works  of  art  must  stand  because  the  time  for  removing  it  is  not  "op- 
portune." In  other  words,  the  whole  tariff  question  would  be  reopened  if  this 
absolute-unjustifiable  duty  were  eliminated.  The  argument  is  familiar,  but  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  the  artists  will  be  satisfied  with  it.' 

"In  a  further  burst  of  satire  and  ridicule  the  Journal  talks  about  the  tariff  on  art 
being  ridiculous,  and  admits  that  the  artists  of  this  country  are  quite  able  to  com- 
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pete  with  the  artists  of  other  countries,  without  protection.  The  above  was  quoted 
and  the  further  reflection  of  the  Journal  is  here  made  simply  to  call  attention  to  the 
asininity  of  those  papers  that  consider  the  tariff  such  a  sacred  thing. 

"  If  the  tariff  on  art  is  not  right,  surely  it  could  be  remedied  without  going  into  the 
duty  on  pig  iron." 

"BLADE,"  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 
Dec.  21,  1907. 

WOULD  REPEAL  DUTY  OX  ART. 
"The  cause  is  just  and  is  gaining  converts  every  day  from  the  ranks  of  reason- 
ing people." 

"TELEGRAM,"  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
Aug.  29,  1908. 

ART  AND  THE  TARIFF. 
"Of  course,  there  is  no  pretense  of  protecting  anybody  in  this  instance  of  art. 
Here,  at  least,  is  one  tariff  situation,  wherein  the  dear  and  gullible  laboring  man  is 
not  shoved  into  the  breach.  There  is  no  impending  economic  shadow  of  foreign 
cheap  labor  to  mnjure  with.  I  he  fact  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  makers  of  these 
works  of  art  have  been  dead  some  years,  mayhap  some  centuries,  is  a  simple  dissi- 
pater  of  such  humbug.  But  the  tariff  must  have  its  pound  of  flesh,  for  which  the 
law  provides,  even  though  we  proceed  as  if  there  were  infant  art  factories  scattered 
nil  over  the  country  from  Key  W  est  to  Puget  Sound,  and  from  Aroostook  to  Siski- 
you." 

"PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN." 
June,  1907. 

"The  statement  is  made  that  art  dealers  in  this  country  have  contrived  to  have  a 
fictitious  value  placed  on  imported  pictures  at  the  custom  houses,  cheerfully  paying 
the  enhanced  rates  in  order  to  be  able  to  get  a  higher  price  from  their  customers.  If 
this  is  true,  it  is  time  that  1  he  government  should  cease  to  be  a  party  to  any  such 
proceeding.  Incidentally,  the  issue  tends  to  show  the  folly  of  keeping  a  tariff  on 
works  of  art  at  all.    American  artists  have  again  and  again  urged  its  abolition." 

"  EPISCOPAL  RECORDER,"  PHILADELPHIA. 
Jan.  25,  1906. 

"The  measure  is  not  a  new  one,  and  should  have  been  made  a  law  long  ago." 

"PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER." 
November,  1905. 

THE  TAX  OX  ART  WORKS. 
"Rich  in  many  things,  this  country  is  not  rich  compared  with  the  countries  of 
the  Old  World  in  works  of  art.  It  has  had  little  time  or  opportunity  for  any  con- 
siderable achievement  in  that  direction.  It  has  been  too  busy  with  other  things. 
We  must  draw  most  of  our  art  treasures  from  abroad,  and,  as  the  government  does 
not  make,  and  is  not  likely  to  make,  any  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  this  can  only 
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be  done  through  the  purchase  of  private  individuals.  Obviously,  therefore,  it  is 
public  policy  to  encourage  such  purchases,  for,  while  the  pictures  are  bought  in  the 
first  instance  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  buyer,  a  large  number  of  them  in  the  course 
of  time  make  their  way  into  public  galleries  for  the  enjoyment  and  instruction  of  the 
people.  But  by  the  existing  duty  private  purchasers  are  discouraged.  It  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  one  prominent  collector  keeps  his  pictures  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  because  he  is  unwilling  to  pay  what  he  considers  an  unjust  and  un- 
warranted exaction,  while  many  more  bring  in  fewer  than  they  would  were  it  not 
for  the  barrier  the  law  erects.  This  is  a  regrettable  condition  of  affairs  which  calls 
for  a  reform." 

"INQUIRER,"  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Aug.  21,  1908. 

DUTIES  ON  ART. 

"But  art  is  not  a  luxury.  It  makes  for  education.  It  is  uplifting.  Sooner  or 
later  private  collections  become  more  or  less  public.  Men  of  wealth  frequently 
bequeath  their  paintings  and  their  st  atuary  to  academies  and  museums. 

"If  the  painter,  the  artist  or  the  sculptor  needed  protection  as  does  a  manufacturer 
who  employs  numerous  laborers,  then,  indeed,  should  art  be  subject  to  the  tariff. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  Artists  are  among  the  most  persistent  in  their  demand 
that  the  tariff  shall  be  removed. 

"  Everything  that  tends  to  education  should  be  welcomed,  and  that  is  why  we 
hope  and  expect  to  see  the  new  tariff  bill  place  art  upon  the  free  list." 

Nov.  28,  1908. 

WORKING  FOR  FREE  ART. 

"The  coming  Congress  which  is  to  revise  the  Dingley  tariff  can  do  no  one  thing 
of  more  importance  than  to  place  art  on  the  free  list.  That  works  of  art  are  now 
taxed  is  due  to  no  desire  of  American  artists,  nor  to  the  necessities  of  revenue.  At 
present  there  is  some  income  from  this  source,  but  it  is  infinitesimal  compared  with 
the  disadvantage  which  the  imposition  brings  about. 

"There  are  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  pictures  and  other  works  of  art  in  Europe 
to-day,  owned  by  Americans,  which  will  come  to  this  country  as  soon  as  the  wall 
is  down,  and  most  of  them  eventually  will  land  in  public  art  museums.  This  coun- 
try contains  many  priceless  works  of  the  world's  great  artists  and  most  of  them  are 
at  one  time  or  another  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public.  It  seems  certain  that 
when  a  liberal  policy  is  established  by  the  government,  and  when  the  cities  take  up 
the  matter  seriously,  there  will  be  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  galleries  and 
in  the  works  donated  by  collectors. 

"The  tariff  has  done  the  artist  no  good.  It  has,  in  fact,  worked  to  his  great 
disadvantage.  Art  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon,  and  that  is  a  public  appreciation 
of  beauty  in  this  particular  direction.  The  artists  want  the  wall  taken  down. 
They  are  not  1  protected '  at  all,  and  the  real  principle  of  protection  is  that  it 
must  benefit  some  one.    This  particular  clause  injures  all. 

"Moreover,  the  tariff  makes  for  the  introduction  of  bogus  works  alleged  to  be  (old 
masters.'  A  shrewd  schemer  will  value  an  imitation  painting  at  a  large  sum  and  pay 
the  tariff  willingly  on  his  own  valuation  so  as  officially  to  establish  its  'worth.' 
Only  a  few  days  ago  the  appraiser  cut  a  picture  down  from  many  thousands  to  a  few 
dollars — to  the  discomfiture  of  the  importer.    Let  us  have  art  as  free  as  air.    It  will 
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be  better  for  every  one  of  us  in  every  respect.  The  present  tax  is  the  antithesis 
of  protection  and  a  blot  upon  a  system  that  is  of  inestimable  value  when  rightly 
administered. " 

"PHILADELPHIA  LEDGER." 

Dec.  22,  1905. 

"Few  men  buy  foreign  masterpieces  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  secluded 
in  drawing  rooms,  says  the  December  Century. 

"  They  are  freely  shown  to  artists,  students  of  art  and  the  public  in  loan  exhibitions 
at  clubs,  in  museums,  and  even  in  tenement  house  regions,  and  eventually 
find  their  way  to  the  great  free  public  collections.  Their  influence  in  elevating  the 
taste  of  the  country  is  direct,  strong  and  indispensable,  and  the  people  opposed  to 
the  free  importation  of  them  are  those  who  have  least  acquaintance  with  them,  and 
who,  therefore,  suffer  most  from  the  absurd  restrictions  of  the  law.  The  repre- 
sentative; of  a  constituency  remote  from  an  artistic  center  who  should  vote  against 
free  art  would  simply  be  cutting  off  his  nose  to  spite  his  face.  The  argument  that 
free  art  would  open  the  floodgates  to  foreign  trash  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  good 
taste  in  art  is  formed  by  seeing  the  best  pictures,  not  by  failing  to  see  poor  ones. 
There  is  plenty  of  wretched  art  in  this  country  already,  but  there  never  can  be  a 
sufficiency  of  masterpieces.  If  two  famous  Titians  in  a  certain  dining  room  in 
New  York  could  daily  be  seen  of  all  men, — they  have  been  loaned  for  months  at  a 
time  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum, — they  alone  would  measurably  decrease  the 
demand  for  trash." 

November,  1907. 

THE  DUTY  ON  ART. 
"It  may  be  difficult  to  see  the  connection  between  art  and  'drummers'  samples/ 
but  the  reciprocity  agreement  just  concluded  between  the  American  Ambassador 
at  the  Court  of  Si .  James  and  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  is  in  the  right  direction. 
It  pro]H>sen  a  reduction  to  the  extent  of  one  quarter  of  the  duty  on  British  works 
of  art  admitted  into  the  United  States,  in  exchange  for  the  free  admission  of  sam- 
ples into  the  I'nited  Kingdom,  but  there  would  have  been  no  complaint  whatever 
if  the  swap  had  been  made  on  even  terms.  The  duty  on  art  objects  is  an  anomaly, 
anyhow;  it  was  never  asked  for  by  American  artists,  for  whom  the  'pauper  labor 
of  Europe'  has  no  terrors  whatever,  and  it  acts,  moreover,  to  the  serious  disad- 
vantage of  the  country  in  keeping  on  the  other  side  the  treasures  collected  by 
wealthy  Americans." 

Feb.  27,  1906. 

IS  ART  TARIFF  UNJUST? 
"It  can  be  argued  on  the  plainest  grounds  that  of  all  the  luxuries  brought  into 
the  country,  objects  of  art  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  become  in  time  the  luxuries 
of  the  poor.  The  jewels  and  fine  raiment  and  most  other  things  that  solvent  folk 
import  are  for  their  own  use,  but  the  works  of  art  that  the  rich  collectors  bring  in 
tend  to  drift  steadily  into  public  galleries.  The  newest  example  of  that  tendency 
is  Mr.  Yerkes's  disposition  of  his  art  treasures.  But  there  is  also  the  Freer  collec- 
tion waiting  acceptance  by  the  regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (who  are 
unaccountably  slow  to  take  it).  And  other  great  collections  are  tending  the  same 
way.    Their  owners  are  eager  to  make  them  the  luxuries  of  the  poor.    The  truth 
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seems  to  be,  and  Congress  might  as  well  recognize  it,  that  the  great  collectors,  as 
a  rule,  would  rather  leave  these  collections  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  kept 
together  than  have  them  sold  and  scattered  or  divided  up  among  heirs.  And  the 
only  way  to  secure  the  preservation  of  a  collection  as  a  collection  is  to  bequeath  it 
to  the  public." 

Aug.  14,  1908. 

THE  TAX  ON  ART. 

"The  whole  world  has  recently  been  interested  in  the  news  that  one  or  more  of 
the  notable  portraits  by  Vandyke  which  were  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
Catanes  family  at  Genoa  had  been  acquired  by  a  Philadelphia  collector.  The 
Italian  Government  has  taken  great  pains,  by  prohibitory  statutes,  to  prevent  the 
exportation  of  recognized  art  treasures.  The  Catanes  pictures  are  supposed  to 
have  been  shipped  out  of  Italy  surreptitiously  by  a  former  purchaser,  passing  in 
time  into  the  hands  of  a  dealer  at  Paris,  from  whom  Mr.  Widener  bought  the  most 
important  of  the  Vandykes. 

"  The  purchase  was  hailed  with  delight  by  all  Americans  who  appreciate  the  value 
of  such  possessions  to  the  country  at  large,  and  with  corresponding  chagrin  by 
Europeans,  who  complained  that  the  authorities  of  their  national  museums  were 
neglecting  their  opportunities  in  allowing  so  many  art  treasures  to  be  carried  be- 
yond the  Atlantic.  It  was  not  questioned  by  any  one  that  Mr.  Widener's  acqui- 
sition was  commendable  in  itself  and  a  credit  to  America. 

"The  remarkable  tariff  laws  of  this  enlightened  land  take  a  different  view  of  it. 
Under  this  view  Mr.  Widener  has  done  a  wrong  to  the  struggling  infant  Vandykes 
of  the  United  States  by  bringing  these  pictures  into  the  country  and  has  committed 
a  public  offense  for  which  he  must  pay  a  penalty.  For  the  importation  of  one  picture, 
for  which  he  paid  $125,000,  he  is  fined  something  over  $21,000  in  customs  duties, 
which  must  be  added  to  the  cost.  Could  there  be  a  more  striking  illustration  than 
this  of  the  stupidity  of  our  tariff  system?  European  nations  endeavor  to  procure 
or  to  retain  famous  works  of  art;  this  nation  alone  takes  measures  to  exclude  them." 

"PHILADELPHIA  NEWS." 
January,  1908. 

WORKS  OF  ART  NOT  WITHIN  THE  THEORY  OF  PROTECTION. 
"Every  possible  aid  should  be  given  to  the  education  of  the  people. 
"One  hundred  and  fifty  college  presidents  ask  for  the  removal  of  the  duty  on 
works  of  art  on  this  ground." 

"PHILADELPHIA  RECORD." 
Dec.  24,  1906. 

THE  DUTY  ON  ART. 

"If  you  threatened  to  'dump' — that  is  the  usual  protectionist  term — the  con- 
tents of  the  galleries  of  Paris,  Dresden,  and  Rome  upon  the  United  States,  these 
singular  people,  the  American  artists,  would  not  manifest  alarm,  but  would  actu- 
ally appear  delighted. 

"The  'stand-patters'  will  never  yield  the  eternal  principle  to  which  they  are 
devoted  even  to  accomodate  the  American  artists  who  ask  for  free  trade  in  art. 
We  are  bound  to  keep  up  the  wages  of  American  artists,  and  we  are  still  more  bound 
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not  to  start  on  the  perilous  task  of  reducing  duties.  If  we  began  there,  Heaven 
only  knows  where  we  would  end.    The  Dingley  law  would  disappear." 

March  21,  1908. 

OPPOSED  TO  TARIFF  ON  ART. 
"Our  treatment  of  foreign  artists  is  the  most  ungracious  return  imaginable  for 
the  hospitality  which  is  bhown  to  Americans  and  their  works  in  the  European  cen- 
ters of  culture.  When  one  adds  to  this  the  fact  that  the  artists  of  America  them- 
selves would  prefer  not  to  be  'protected,'  the  barbarity  of  our  tariff  becomes  ap- 
parent." 

"PHILADELPHIA  TELEGRAPH." 
April  4,  1908. 

THE  TAX  OX  ART. 
"American  art  is  no  longer  an  'infant  industry'  in  dire  need  of  the  nutritive 
influence  of  a  protective  tariff.  In  the  twin  branches  of  painting  and  sculpture 
we  have  advanced  far  from  the  days  and  the  achievements  of  Benjamin  West, 
Washington  Allston,  etc.;  a  statement  the  truth  of  which  is  affirmed  by  reference 
to  the  achievements  of  Augustus  Saint -Gaudens,  William  M.  Chase,  Homer  Wins- 
low,  Will  H.  Low,  James  Mc  Neil  Whistler,  W.  S.  Sargent,  and  a  multitude  of 
others  who  might  be  mentioned.  The  tariff  in  general  may  or  may  not  need  re- 
vision— it  certainly  does  not  need  abolition;  but  some  sense  of  values  and  some 
discrimination  need  to  be  exercised  in  a  consideration  of  the  absurd,  culture-de- 
stnietive,  unfair  iin|>ost  which  practically  prohibits  the  entry  into  our  cities  of  many 
great  and  admirable  works  that  would  enrich  our  galleries  and  quicken  our  art 
sense  into  more  extensive  and  influential  utility  and  meaning." 

"TYLER  KEYSTONE,"  PHILADELPHIA. 

FREE  ART. 

"The  American  Free  Art  League  is  engaged  in  a  most  praiseworthy  movement 
to  have  the  duty  on  works  of  art  repealed.  America  is  far  behind  other  civilized 
countries  in  regarding  works  of  art  as  a  luxury.  On  the  contrary  they  constitute 
an  educational,  civilizing  force,  diffusing  refinement  and  culture,  and  a  tax  upon 
them  is  a  tax  upon  education.  The  imposing  of  a  duty  upon  them  was  inexcusable, 
but  still  it  is  more  inexcusable,  in  this  enlightened  age,  not  to  abolish  that  duty. 
Masons,  in  their  devotion  to  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  ought  to  be  foremost 
in  the  encouragement  of  this  movement  to  elevate  art  in  America." 

"BULLETIN,"  PITTSBURG,  PA. 
Jan.  18,  1908. 

"Works  of  art  are  necessities  in  a  civilized  democracy  because  they  are  educa- 
tional. It  is  just  as  necessary  that  the  people  be  educated  in  art  as  it  is  that  they 
be  supplied  with  t he  beverages  of  tea  and  coffee.  The  fact  that  one  hundred 
and  fifty  college  presidents  ask  for  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  works  of  art  is,  in  it- 
self, almost  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  justice  of  the  demand." 
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"INDEX,"  PITTSBURG,  PA. 
Jan.  25,  1906. 

REDUCE  THE  ART  DUTY. 
"Pittsburg  is  especially  interested  in  the  campaign  that  has  to  secure  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  works  of  art.  While  it  is  true  that  paintings  brought  to  this 
country  for  public  galleries  are  allowed  to  come  in  free,  yet  the  tariff  directly  hinders 
the  growth  of  our  art  museums  by  checking  the  private  collections  which  ultimately 
find  their  way  into  the  public  galleries.  It  is  also  strikingly  true  that  private  col- 
lections are  often  thrown  open  to  the  public  and  that  any  obstacle  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  importation  of  good  paintings  in  the  long  run  hits  hardest  the  general 
public. 

"  There  is  only  one  way  to  educate  the  public  in  art,  and  that  is  to  let  them  see 
what  real  art  is.  If  the  paintings  are  a  luxury,  then  education  is  a  luxury.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  tax  the  wealthy  owner  of  valuable  works  of  art,  assess  the  paintings 
as  so  much  property  after  they  have  come  into  his  possession,  but  do  not  keep 
works  of  art  out  of  the  country  by  means  of  the  tariff. 

"Few  cities  in  the  country  care  more  for  art  than  does  Pittsburg,  and  it  behooves 
the  representatives  of  this  community  in  Congress  to  see  that  the  tariff  is  reduced 
as  promptly  as  possible." 

"PITTSBURG  LEADER." 
June  11,  1907. 

WORLD'S  ART  TREASURES  IN  AMERICA. 
"The  tariff  should  be  taken  off  art  and  the  people  of  this  country  should  have 
the  immediate  benefit  of  all  the  good  things  which  have  been  accumulating  on 
the  other  side  for  exhibition  here.  We  want  the  culture  and  the  refinement  which 
come  from  seeing  the  beautiful  creations  of  original  minds,  and  we  think  that  the 
time  has  come  when  all  restrictions  may  be  well  removed." 

"POST,"  PITTSBURG,  PA. 
Dec.  2,  1906. 

PLEA  FOR  FREE  ART. 
"The  Government  makes  pretty  distinctions  at  times.  The  president  of  Middle- 
bury  College,  Vermont,  imports  photographs  of  the  Roman  Forum  for  the  pupils' 
notebooks.  If  he  kept  the  photographs  for  the  college  they  would  come  in  free. 
But  as  he  sells  them  to  the  students  at  cost  they  are  taxed  a  25  per  cent,  duty, 
which  is  taken  from  the  pockets  of  students  often  hard  pressed  to  make  both  ends 
meet." 

Jan.  15,  1908. 

MAKE  WORKS  OF  ART  FREE. 
"A  determined  effort  is  again  proceeding  to  place  art  on  the  free  list,  and  it  is 
devoutly  hoped  that  success  will  attend  the  enterprise." 
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"TELEGRAM,"  READING,  PA. 
Feb.  4,  1908. 

A  DUTY  ON  ART. 
"Ours  is  almost  the  only  civilized  country  which  imposes  a  duty  on  art." 

"BULLETIN,"  PROVIDENCE,  R.L 
Aug.  6,  1906. 

THE  TAX  ON  ART. 
"The  history  of  a  large  part  of  the  artistic  treasures  in  our  public  museums  is 
something  like  this:  Wealthy  individuals  purchase  pictures  and  statues  abroad 
for  their  private  collections;  at  the  death  of  the  owners  these  are  given  or  lent  to 
public  institutions.  The  taxing  of  purchases  by  private  individuals  abroad  simply 
operates  to  diminish  the  number  of  artistic  prizes  brought  into  this  country  and 
checks  the  growth  of  public  institutions  which  afford  pleasure  and  instruction  to 
the  public  and  objects  of  study  for  American  students.  At  present  our  students 
must  go  abroad  to  study  art  because  the  best  models  are  there.  But  if  the  tax  on 
imported  art  could  be  removed  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  works  of  the  masters 
would  be  found  here  in  such  profusion  that  foreign  study  would  cease  to  be  a  thing 
necessary  to  the  student." 

"  JOURNAL,"  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 
March  16,  1906. 

THE  FREE  ART  BILL. 
"The  existence  of  the  duty  is,  as  has  many  times  been  pointed  out  by  the  Journal, 
a  standing  disgrace  to  the  nation." 

Dec.  2,  1907. 

FREE  ART  THE  ONLY  WAY. 
"The  whole  business  is  simply  barbarous." 

Dec.  30,  1907. 

FREE  ART  AGAIN. 
"There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  longed-for  change  may  at  last  come  to  pass, 
however,  and  the  bill  be  made  a  law.  .  .  . 

"Sooner  or  later  this  disgraceful  duty  will  be  removed." 

"NEWS,"  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 
Jan.  20,  1908. 

TARIFF  UPON  WORKS  OF  ART. 
"There  would  really  seem  as  much  reason  for  putting  a  tariff  on  sunshine  or  re- 
quiring an  artist  who  visited  us  to  pay  duty  as  to  maintain  the  present  tariff  sched- 
ules on  works  of  art." 
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"MORNING  TRIBUNE,"  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 
Dec.  22,  1907. 

"Congressman  Burton's  bill  for  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  art  is  the  latest  addi- 
tion to  the  list  of  good  measures  that  will  not  be  passed." 

"KEYSTONE,"  CHARLESTON,  S.C. 
February,  1908. 

"In  no  sense  of  the  word  can  works  of  art  be  considered  competitive,  for  there 
could  not  possibly  be  any  competition  between  a  painting  by  Rembrandt  and  one 
by  a  modern  American  artist,  so  that  a  tariff  on  works  of  art  is  inconsistent  with 
the  theory  upon  which  the  tariff  law  is  based.  In  fact,  free  art  would  develop  a 
love  and  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts  and  increase  the  demand  for  good  art." 

"NEWS  AND  COURIER,"  CHARLESTON,  S.C. 
Feb.  20,  1906. 

CUT  OFF  THE  DUTY  ON  ART. 
"It  is  hoped  that  the  bill  will  pass  without  opposition,  because  of  the  very  dis- 
tinct educational  value  its  enactment  would  have  upon  this  country.  We  are  a 
great,  overgrown  and  altogether  vulgar  people  without  any  artistic  sense,  so  to 
speak.  We  have  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  the  greatest  industrial  organiza- 
tions in  the  world  and  a  continent  in  the  development  of  which  we  have  so  far 
employed  our  marvelous  activities  to  good  purpose,  but  we  have  accomplished  little 
or  nothing  for  the  promotion  of  the  artistic  sense  of  our  people.  We  have  no  old 
masters,  we  have  no  great  original  sculptors,  and  in  the  protection  of  our  so-called 
infant  industries  we  have  placed  practically  prohibitive  duties  upon  the  works  of 
art  which  some  of  our  people  would  like  to  bring  into  this  country  from  other  lands. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  duty  required  on  important  works  of  art  is  a 
handicap  on  education." 

"THE  ROCK  HILL  RECORD,"  ROCK  HILL,  S.C. 

DUTY  FREE. 

"Art  and  its  study  are  a  recognized  factor  in  education.  It  is  this  factor  the 
league  would  subserve,  believing  that  those  who  would  profit  commercially  by  the 
removal  of  the  duty  would  be  few,  while  those  would  be  many  who  would  profit 
in  ways  not  to  be  marked  with  money  value." 

"DAILY  JOURNAL,"  RAPID  CITY,  S.  DAK. 
Dec.  14,  1907. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  RECOMMENDS  FREE  ART. 

"The  workingmen  of  Europe  are  made  familiar  with  the  masterpieces  of  art 
from  their  childhood,  and  this  art  influence  creates  a  refined  taste  and  an  artistic 
touch  in  the  most  humble  artisan  which  have  a  great  pecuniary  value.  Many 
European  industries  owe  their  success  to  this  artistic  sense,  so  assiduously  culti- 
vated by  their  governments.  .  .  . 

"This  country  is  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  this  respect." 
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"TIMES,"  CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 
July  8,  1906. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  ESTHETICS. 
"In  a  country  which  professes  such  high  ideals  and  which  enjoys  such  an  ad- 
vanced civilization  as  the  United  States,  objects  of  education,  which  works  of  art 
certainly  are,  can  hardly  be  considered  luxuries." 

"SCIMITAR,"  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
Dec.  11,  1907. 

ART  IN  EDUCATION. 
"There  should  be  no  tax  of  any  form  on  knowledge.    It  is  as  irrational  as  tax 
on  air.    Knowledge  is  as  essential  to  the  larger  life  as  air  is  to  the  shorter  physical 
life.    The  dignity  of  knowledge  should  suffer  no  limiting  suggestions  from  the  law- 
makers of  the  country." 

"GALVESTON  DAILY  NEWS." 

THE  DUTY  ON  ART. 
"The  duty  on  works  of  art  yields  about  $400,000  a  year,  so  that  it  has  little  im- 
portance as  a  revenue  producer,  and  it  operates  to  keep  things  out  of  the  country 
which  would  find  their  way  into  public  galleries,  and  be  a  source  of  valuable  instruc- 
tion nnd  edifying  pleasure.  OongresB  would  make  no  sacrifice  and  violate  no  prin- 
ciple in  assenting  to  its  removal." 

"GAZETTE,"  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 
May  5,  1906. 

SOUNDS  KNELL  FOR  FREE  ART. 
punkholler  congressman  would  put  enormous  tariff  on  pictures  and 

Statuary  imported  from  "Yurrup." 
"Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  protest  against  a  measure  born  of  the  cunning  deviltry 
of  a  gang  of  conspirators  calling  themselves  the  Free  Art  League  and  of  the 
supine  compliance  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  who  has  introduced  it  in  this 
honorable  body. 

"  For  why,  do  I  ask,  for  why  is  the  work  of  artists  livin'  in  the  forrin  climes  to  be 
allowed  to  be  brought  here  to  compete  with  an'  to  destroy  our  printin'  and  litho- 
graphic industries?  For  my  part,  sir,  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  the  first  step 
taken  by  a  group  of  the  forrin'  powers  who  long  has  viewed  with  alarm  the  strides 
taken  by  the  sons  of  America." 

"LIGHT,"  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 
Jan.  8,  1908. 

THE  DUTY  ON  ART. 
"If  Congress  does  not  wish  to  make  appropriations  for  art  education,  as  Euro- 
pean governments  do,  it  can  at  least  remove  the  tariff  obstacles  to  progress  in  this 
direction  at  once." 
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"PASSING  SHOW,"  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 
April  14,  1908. 

A  FREE  TARIFF  FOR  WORKS  OF  ART. 
"Perhaps  the  absurdity  of  the  claims  of  competition  is  greatest  in  cases  of  paint- 
ings, sculpture,  and  archaeological  objects  from  a  thousand  to  five  thousand  years 
old.  A  newly  discovered  statue  by  Praxiteles,  if  bought  by  Morgan,  has  to  remain 
in  his  English  collection  on  account  of  the  tariff  charge  of  perhaps  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars." 

"HERALD,"  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 
Dec.  15,  1905. 

THE  TARIFF  ON  ART. 
"If  any  good  were  possible  through  the  operation  of  the  tariff  on  art  works,  we 
would  raise  no  objection  to  it.  It  does  only  harm,  however.  And  now  the  people 
in  whose  interest  the  law  was  framed  are  among  the  foremost  protestants  against 
it.  Many  of  the  best  artists  in  the  country  are  emphatically  demanding  the  repeal 
of  the  law.    We  hope  they  will  be  successful  in  securing  it." 

"HERALD,"  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 
Dec.  13,  1907. 

"The  Herald  hopes  the  present  Congress  will  take  favorable  action.  The  prop- 
osition is  an  educational  one,  pure  and  simple,  and  the  sooner  we  have  it,  the  better 
off  we  will  be." 

"VIRGINIAN  PILOT,"  NORFOLK,  VA. 
Feb.  27,  1906. 

THE  TAX  ON  WORKS  OF  ART. 
"The  tax  is  a  stupid  and  mischievous  blunder,  and  the  bill  for  its  removal  should 
be  promptly  enacted." 

"DISPATCH,"  RICHMOND,  VA. 
Jan.  20,  1908. 

"Works  of  art  are  distinctly  educative." 

"LEADER,"  RICHMOND,  VA. 
Dec.  7,  1907. 

FREE  ART. 

"This  is  essentially  an  era  of  art,  even  in  the  matter  of  trade,  in  so  far  as  a  vast 
variety  of  articles  of  merchandise  are  concerned;  and  no  man  in  or  out  of  trade 
acquainted  with  the  demands  of  the  public  and  its  tastes  fail  to  recognize  the  force 
of  the^free  art  argument." 
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"RICHMOND  TIMES-DISPATCH." 
December,  1906. 

TAXING  ART  IN  AMERICA. 
"Unfortunately  for  the  high  tariff  fanatics  the  artists  of  note  in  America  are 
practically  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  tariff  restraint  upon  artistic  tendencies 
in  this  country." 

"TIMES,"  SEATTLE,  WASH. 
Jan.  19,  1908. 

"We  wish  the  free  art  movement  every  success." 

"WEEK  END,"  SEATTLE,  WASH. 
Nov.  16,  1907. 

"The  American  Free  Art  League  is  again  calling  the  attention  of  American  picture 
buyers  to  the  injustice  of  the  present  tariff  laws." 

"TELEGRAM,"  EAU  CLAIRE,  WIS. 
Dec.  29,  1905. 

THE  TARIFF  ON  ART. 

"Every  artist  of  any  station  in  America  resents  this  tariff  barbarism.  We  hap- 
pened to  receive  no  great  inheritance  in  artistic  beauty  from  the  genius  of  the  past, 
and  our  statesmen  of  a  more  demagogic  period  increased  this  disadvantage  by 
penalizing  and  discouraging  the  import  of  what  our  citizens  were  able  and  willing 
to  buy  for  us  abroad. 

"The  tax  on  i»ain(ings  is  felt  mainly  by  our  public  galleries,  where  private  col- 
lections nearly  always  ultimately  find  their  place." 

"FREE  PRESS,"  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
Dec.  28,  1905. 

THE  TARIFF  ON  ART. 
"Paintings  are  admitted  free  into  almost  all  European  countries." 

Aug.  21,  1908. 

ART  SHOULD  BE  FREE. 
"In  the  revision  of  the  tariff  to  be  undertaken  by  the  next  Congress  there  should 
be  no  hesitancy  in  removing  every  tariff  restriction  on  the  importation  of  art  works 
to  this  country." 

"JOURNAL,"  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
Jan.  16,  1908. 

THE  TARIFF  ON  ART. 
"Taxing  genius  is  a  mighty  poor  policy." 
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Aug.  21,  1908. 

A  TARIFF  ABOMINATION. 
"To  compel  a  person  who  admires  beautiful  things  to  pay  an  almost  prohibitive 
tax  for  that  admiration  is  equivalent  to  putting  the  amount  of  the  tax  into  the 
pockets  for  an  anti-culture  trust.  It  is  an  indirect  levy  upon  American  education 
and,  as  such,  a  premium  upon  violations  of  the  law.  For  just  so  long  as  a  law  is 
unjust  on  its  face,  just  so  long  will  people  with  good  red  blood  in  their  veins  try 
to  evade  it. 

"This  senseless  tax  on  products  of  art  is  keeping  things  artistic  out  of  the  country. 
People  won't  buy  statuary,  paintings,  etc.,  to  any  extent  abroad  if  they  have  to 
pay  its  price  over  again  the  moment  they  land  on  American  soil.  Even  the  most 
wealthy  are  affected." 

"NEWS,"  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
Nov.  1,  1907. 

PROTECTING  AMERICAN  ART. 
"The  fact  that  the  English  classics  are  free  to  be  read  by  the  American  people 
has  not  served  to  diminish  the  demand  for  the  works  of  American  authors.  Yet 
if  the  duties  on  works  of  art  protect  the  American  artist,  surely  the  next  protective 
tariff  act  should  require  that  all  copies  of  Shakespeare  should  be  burned  and  the 
works  of  no  foreign  author  be  permitted  to  circulate  in  competition  with  the  Indiana 
authors." 

"MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL,"  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

SHOULD    BE  REPEALED. 
"These  stupid  and  retarding  art  duties  should  be  repealed  as  a  matter  of  course, 
especially  since  the  revenue  they  afford  is  not  needed,  and  the  'domestic  producers' 
supposed  to  be  protected,  repudiate  with  scorn  the  notion  that  they  need  protection, 
or  are  engaged  in  a  branch  of  manufacturing,  anyway." 

Sept.  13,  1907. 

FOR  FREE  ART. 

"So  thoroughgoing  a  protectionist  as  William  McKinley  condemned  the  tariff 
on  works  of  art  as  a  needless  burden  imposed  on  a  means  of  public  education  and  a 
refining  pleasure  of  the  utmost  value  to  a  country  where  there  are  so  many  pleasures 
that  are  the  reverse  of  refining. 

"  It  is  an  unflattering  commentary  on  our  civilization  and  enlightenment  that  we 
tolerate  this  absurd  and  retarding  tariff  barrier  against  the  admission  of  art  treasures 
of  the  highest  educative  and  cultural  value,  which  other  nations  are  endeavoring 
by  public  purchase  and  laws  against  exportation  to  retain. 

"With  patriotic  and  enlightened  self-interest  and  public  spirit,  those  nations 
devise  measures  to  prevent  us  from  getting  these  irreplaceable  works  of  human 
genius,  and  we  supplement  their  efforts  by  putting  a  heavy  tax  on  their  importa- 
tion. This  is  not  'taxing  the  luxuries  of  the  rich. '  It  is  penalizing  and  discouraging 
the  laudable  acquisition  of  beautiful,  inspiring,  and  elevating  works,  nine  tenths 
of  which  pass  ultimately  into  the  possession  of  the  public." 
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"EVENING  WISCONSIN,"  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
Jan.  25,  1906. 

LET  AMERICA  HAVE  FREE  ART. 

"Whatever  restricts  the  purchase  of  standard  art  works  from  abroad  by  private 
citizens,  checks  the  addition  of  such  works  to  collections  open  to  the  public,  and 
thereby  operates  against  the  spread  of  education. 

"The  development  of  the  artistic  taste  of  the  people  is  of  importance  not  only 
aesthetically  and  morally,  but  materially,  for  it  adds  to  their  earning  power.  The 
artisan  with  artistic  taste  can  produce  better  and  more  salable  wares  than  his 
competitor  who  lacks  in  that  important  respect. 

"Think  of  the  numerous  classes  of  manufactured  goods  whose  highest  excellence 
cannot  be  attained  without  feeling  for  form  and  color  and  design.  One  of  the  sources 
of  the  prosperity  of  France  is  the  artistic  taste  of  her  people,  which  enables  them  to 
produce  fabrics  that  catch  the  fancy  of  the  world  and  sell  less  by  reason  of  quality 
than  of  style.  Their  ability  to  do  this  is  enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that  they 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  art.  From  infancy,  the  people  of  the  large  cities  of 
France  are  accustomed  to  visit  public  galleries  and  museums  enriched  with  the  best 
productions  of  ancient  and  modern  masters  of  painting  and  sculpture.  American 
artisans  cannot  equal  the  French  in  these  departments  of  manufacture  unless  they 
possess  equal  facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  their  artistic  taste.  The  French  churches, 
with  their  beautiful  architecture,  fine  pictures  and  statues,  and  exquisite  music, 
assist  in  the  creation  of  refined  taste,  and  all  classes  of  the  population  in  France 
imbibe  the  principles  of  art. 

"The  opportunity  to  see  and  the  ability  to  appreciate  beautiful  things  make  life 
richer  and  more  tatOIBfting,  and  it  is  well  recognized  that  an  environment  of  objects 
pleasirm  to  the  eyfl  may  exert  a  pre-natal  influence  elevating  in  character  and  en- 
hancing the  beauty  of  the  race. 

"  The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  starve  the  people's  higher  nature  by  dis- 
couraging the  multiplication  in  this  country  of  specimens  of  the  world's  best  art. 
The  duty  on  imported  paintings  and  sculptures  should  be  repealed." 

April  23,  1908. 

THE  DUTY  ON  ART. 
"  By  surrounding  American  artists  with  an  atmosphere  of  higher  art  from  abroad, 
the  removal  of  the  duty  on  art  would  stimulate  artistic  productivity  in  the  United 
States.    In  other  words,  the  way  to  protect  American  art  is  to  take  off  the  duty  on 
foreign  art.    Its  effect  is  the  opposite  of  its  intention." 

Aug.  22,  1908. 

ART  SHOULD  COME  IN  FREE. 
"The  fact  is  that  the  tariff  on  art  is  an  excresence  upon  the  system  by  which  the 
government  of  the  Imited  States  secures  the  means  whereby  it  lives.   It  is  no  part 
of  the  policy  of  protection.    High  art  should  be  admitted  free,  in  the  interest 
of  education." 
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"FAMILY  HERALD,"  MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

THE  TAXATION  OF  ART. 
"But  the  thing  which  would  be  really  taxed,  were  so  barbarous  a  duty  imposed, 
would  be  foreign  brains  and  genius;  and  of  that  we  cannot  import  too  much." 

Note.  Since  the  above  was  arranged  many  clippings  have  come  in  from  other 
papers  and  later  clippings  from  papers  already  represented  in  the  list,  but  it  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  add  them  to  show  the  universal  desire  for  free  art. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  BRIEF. 


AMERICAN  FREE  ART  LEAGUE. 


"A  tax  on  works  of  art  violates  the  fundamental  principles  of  a 
democracy." — President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University. 

"The  duty  tends  to  retard  the  growth  of  art  in  this  country." — 
Daniel  Chester  French. 

"Art  is  a  universal  republic,  of  which  all  artists  are  citizens,  what- 
ever be  their  country  or  clime." — President  McKinley. 

ADDITIONAL  MEMORANDUM  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  WAYS 
AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE 
REMOVAL  OF  THE  DUTIES  ON  WORKS  OF  ART. 

Opposing  the  suggestion  that  a  specific  duty  of  $100  be  imposed 
upon  paintings  and  art  objects  made  within  the  last  one  hundred 
years,  the  American  Free  Art  League  urges: — 

First.  A  specific  duty  on  art  objects  is,  in  its  nature,  an  exclu- 
sion act,  as  regards  a  large  class  of  pictures  and  other  art  objects, 
and  has  no  place  in  a  bill  introduced  to  secure  revenue  for  the  gov- 
ernment. If  trash  and  forgeries  in  art  are  to  be  excluded  by  legislative 
intervention,  this  should  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  commission 
of  experts  or  a  new  Governmental  Department. 
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Second.  The  importers  of  forged  art  objects  promptly  pay  the 
duty,  and  exhibit  the  government  receipt  for  the  payment  as  evidence 
to  aid  in  deceiving  an  intending  purchaser  of  the  forged  objects.  This 
fraud  is  being  constantly  committed  now.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  duty  does  not  exclude  forgeries. 

Third.  Scarcely  any  two  art  objects  are  exactly  alike  in  subject  or 
value,  hence  the  manifest  injustice  of  an  arbitrary  specific  tax.  Any 
tax  on  art  objects  deemed  necessary  must,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  subject-matter  taxed,  be  founded  on  and  vary  with  the  value. 

Fourth.  The  importation  of  etchings,  engravings,  drawings,  de- 
signs, studies,  and  sketches,  most  of  which  are  of  small  money  value, 
but  of  enormous  popular  artistic  and  educational  interest,  would  be 
practically,  if  not  absolutely,  prohibited  by  a  specific  tax.  So,  also, 
would  the  portfolios  of  American  art  students  returning  home. 

Fifth.  A  specific  tax  constitutes  an  unwise  discrimination.  It 
would  be  very  seriously  felt  by  the  small  collectors  and  people  of 
slender  means,  but  might  not  be  noticed  by  wealthy  collectors  who 
import  only  masterpieces.  The  importation  of  the  older  masterpieces 
is  very  important,  for  these  constitute  models  that  tend  to  stimulate 
our  own  artists,  and  can  be  studied  in  our  own  country.  But  we 
need  also  importations  of  the  new  evidences  and  varying  developments 
of  the  fine  arts  at  the  art  centres  of  the  older  countries. 

Sixth.  Collectors  generally  start  in  a  small  way  with  inexpensive 
things,  and  the  process  of  collecting,  among  other  things,  educates  the 
collector.  The  success  of  a  collection  of  art  objects  depends  not  so 
much  upon  the  purse  of  the  collector  as  upon  his  artistic  sagacity. 
The  specific  tax  would  stop  art  collecting  by  people  of  small  means. 

Seventh.  The  private  collector  is  inevitably  the  source  of  supply 
for  the  Art  Museums. 

Eighth.  The  exchange  of  knowledge  and  information  with  the  old 
world  by  cable  and  print  is  unrestricted.  Why  build  up  barriers 
against  the  free  interchange  of  the  modern  examples  or  experiments 
in  color  and  form  constituting  what  we  call  art? 

}t  Ninth.  Art,  we  repeat,  is  the  luxury  of  the  poor.  With  us  the 
government  does  not  collect  art  objects.    The  people  secure  them 
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for  educational  purposes  by  the  gifts  of  wealthy  or  artistically  inclined 
collectors,  or  both,  who  establish  galleries  and  museums  and  endow 
art  schools. 

Tenth.  It  does  not  meet  the  argument  for  free  art  that  the  present 
law  allows  the  free  importation  of  works  of  art  for  public  museums 
and  galleries.  The  origin  of  collections  is  invariably  the  zeal  of  indi- 
viduals. They  expend,  in  this  direction,  more  time,  effort,  and  money 
than  are  available  to  public  institutions  through  the  service  and  funds 
at  their  disposal.  Individuals  collect,  in  the  first  instance,  on  account 
of  their  own  interest  and  for  their  own  satisfaction.  Often  they  cannot 
afford,  at  least  in  the  early  stages  of  their  collecting  of  foreign  works, 
to  import  solely  for  museums,  and,  even  when  able  to  do  so,  are  seldom 
willing  to  donate  their  collections  until  the  collections  are  reasonably 
complete.  In  most  cases  they  naturally  wish  to  enjoy  and  enlarge 
their  collections  as  long  as  they  live.  After  their  death  their  collections, 
either  by  bequest  or  through  public  sale,  sooner  or  later  pass,  in  whole 
or  in  large  part,  to  the  final  possession  of  public  institutions.  Almost 
to  the  extent  that  the  collectors  have  to  pay  duties  on  the  works  they 
import,  their  importations  are  diminished  in  extent  and  value.  Con- 
sequently, the  supply  of  valuable  foreign  art  available  ultimately  for 
museums  and  public  galleries,  and  meanwhile  available  for  public 
enjoyment,  through  loan  exhibitions,  is  materially  and  seriously  dimin- 
ished. What  the  people  need  is  encouragement  for  the  free  introduc- 
tion to  this  country  of  as  many  works  of  art  as  any  one  is  willing  to 
bring  in.  While  the  importation  by  private  collectors  means  individual 
enjoyment  for  a  while,  for  which  the  collectors  have  to  pay,  it  means 
ultimate  possession  and  enjoyment  by  the  public,  which  generally  does 
not  have  to  pay.  Therefore,  the  continuance  of  the  barrier  of  a  duty, 
which  is  neither  needed  for  its  inconsiderable  revenue  nor  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  artists,  who  are  so  largely  independent  of  such  aid 
and  in  favor  of  its  discontinuance,  cannot  be  supported  on  any  rea- 
sonable public  grounds. 

Eleventh.  The  courts  have  noticed  the  tendency  of  Congress  to 
favor  art. 

In  United  States  v.  Tiffany,  160  Fed.  Rep.  408,  the  Court  said,— 

"That  Congress,  realizing  the  importance  of  art  to  a  compara- 
tively now  country,  has  in  all  the  later  tariff  acts  discriminated  in 
favor  of  paintings  and  statuary,  cannot  be  denied." 
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Twelfth.  President  McKinley  said  that  a  circular  was  sent  to  all 
the  artists  in  the  United  States  seeking  an  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  tariff.  Of  1,435  replies  received,  1,345  petitioned  for  the  removal 
of  the  onerous  duty  on  art. 

Speech  of  William  McKinley  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, May  20,  1900. 
Respectfully  submitted,  Dec.  10,  1908, 

THE  AMERICAN  FREE  ART  LEAGUE, 

By  its  Executive  Committee. 

Bryan  Lathrop,  President,  Chicago. 
Robert  W.  De  Forest, 
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Edward  R.  Warren,  Secretary,  Boston. 
Holker  Abbott,  Treasurer,  Boston. 
Thomas  Allen,  Boston. 
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Halsey  C.  Ives,  St.  Louis. 
Howard  Mansfield,  New  York. 
Frederick  S.  Wait,  Secretary,  New  York. 
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